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DEAR Mrs. Davirs-EvVANS: 


I am very glad to give you permission to publish the letters of my grandfather which you 


have already submitted to me for perusal. 





MRS. SPENCE—THE ‘‘LOUISE” OF THE LETTERS. 
(FROM A PICTURE IN POSSESSION OF THE DEAN OF 
GLOUCESTER.) 


re great Duke of Wellington’s character 
from a military and a political point of 
view has been fully discussed by several writers: 
namely, W. H. Maxwell, Prebendary of Balla, in 
his “ Life of Wellington,” 1839; Charles Duke 
Yonge in his “ Life of Wellington,” 1860; 
Gurwood’s “ Despatches of the Duke of Well- 
ington”; the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-Gen- 
eral to the Forces and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, in his “ Life of Wellington,” translated 
from the French of M. Brialmont, Captain of 
the Staff of the Belgian army. 


Yours very truly, 
WELLINGTON. 


The first two authors do not touch on his 
private and social life; and Mr. Gleig does 
so only in two chapters, a considerable portion 
of one being devoted to the duke’s opinion of 
the military defenses of Great Britain, It has 
been thought that the accompanying letters 
would interest the public, as showing the 
gentler side of those qualities which habitually 
occur as characteristic of the “ Iron Duke” — 


He that gained a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun. 


Mr. Gleig indeed explains that the sobriquet 
was given to him in jest, and “not, as has been 
said over and over again, that the duke never 
entertained a single generous feeling towards 
the masses.” He continues : 


Great misapprehension exists both at home and 
abroad concerning its origin. The fact is, that it 
arose out of the building of an iron steamboat which 
plied between Liverpool and Dublin, and which its 
owners called The Duke of Wellington. The term 
Iron Duke was first applied to the vessel, and by 
and by, rather in jest than in earnest, it was applied 
to the duke himself, It had no reference whatever, 
certainly at the outset, to any peculiarities of his 
Grace’s disposition. 


The letters in question were written to a 
young friend of his, Mrs. Jones of Pantglas, 
afterwards Lady Levinge. At her death they 
came into the possession of her daughter,! Mrs. 
Davies-Evans, the “ Lilla” referred to in them. 

1 Mary Eleanor, wife of Herbert Davies-Evans, Esq., 
of Highmead, Lord Lieutenant of Cardiganshire. 
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He was very kind and much attached to 
Mrs. Jones, who at the time was nearly sixty 
years his junior, and who went much into so- 
ciety. Among other things she was gifted as a 
conversationalist and letter-writer, and in the 
latter capacity contributed the news of the day 
to him in an easy manner when his increasing 
deafness rendered general society irksome. 
That this was so will be seen by his letter of 
October 15, in which, after descanting on the 
delight of English country houses, he says : 


I have been in the habit of visiting much, and 
enjoyed the society until | have become so deaf as 
to be unfit for social life; and I now go only to at- 
tend Her Majesty’s Invitation, or to meet Her Majesty 





“LILLA” 
(FROM A MINIATURE.) 


MRS. DAVIES-EVANS — THE OF THE LETTERS. 

as recently at Lord Ellesmere’s, as I find it irksome 
to pass eighteen hours out of twenty-four in Society, 
and not hear one word that is said. I never go any- 


where now excepting to Lord Salisbury’s fora night. 


How much he appreciated Mrs. Jones’s 
letters is evident from the various allusions 
throughout the correspondence, and less than 
a month before his death he writes, “ My de- 
light in receiving and perusing your letters 
augments daily.” 

The letters from himself are written from 
London, Walmer Castle, and Strathfieldsaye, 
with the exception of a few from Worsley and 
Windsor. They have been selected with a 


view of either giving his account of current 
affairs, or demonstrating some special trait of 
character. 


Under the first heading are those 
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describing the Queen’s visit to Manchester 
and Lord Ellesmere’s, etc. At the latter place, 
although many of the festivities had to be 
carried out in the midst of drenching rain and 
in the open air, he describes the sight as 
“ beautiful!” and he gives the palm to the en- 
tertainment of Her Majesty at Worsley as out- 
shining any he had ever witnessed. “I have 
been at the Reception of the Queen at many 
of the great Noblemen’s Houses, and I have 
received Her Majesty myself. But I have never 
witnessed arrangements more perfect or hand- 
somer than those made here.” 

It is curious now to read of the Queen travel- 
ing by canal boat to the “Canal Station,” and 
to hear of “ a party of 300 to 400 well-dressed 
people, ladies and gentlemen,” running beside 
the duke’s carriage through Manchester and 
escorting him to the railway station. 

His account of his first visit to the Crystal 
Palace, the “Glass Palace” as he calls it, is 
amusing as showing the great discomfort which 
is possible to accrue from extreme popularity. 

Never did I see such a Mob [he says], or get such 
a rubbing, scrubbing and mashing. There were 
100,000 people in the Building. . . . They rushed 
upon me from all directions— Men, Women, and 
Children, all collecting into a crowd and endeavour- 
ing to touch me! I had rode there and sent my 
horses from the Eastern Entrance to the Southern 
one opposite Princes Gate into the Park, and many 
followed them and met me in the Transept. I ex- 
pected at every moment to be crushed, and I was 
saved by the Police alive! 

We gather from the correspondence that he 
distrusted the kinsman of his old enemy, for 
the comments he makes on Louis Napoleon 
and his coup d’état are by no means favorable. 
Political allusions are very slight and thinly 
scattered through it. 

With regard to the second heading, per- 
sonal traits and peculiarities, the illustrations 
are much more numerous. One of the first 
that we notice refers to his love of nature. 

“T continued to admire the beauty of the 
Sky and the Sea, as I hope you did! ... I 
never was out on a more beautiful afternoon,” 
he writes to Mrs. Jones after returning from a 
ride on the Downs with her, and showing her 
the beauties of the neighborhood. And con- 
nected, perhaps, with this is the fact that he 
never became quite reconciled to railways. 
From Windsor Castle he says: “I arrived 
here by the road to the great amusement of 
the Queen. But I was in excellent time—in- 
deed before the other Knights of the Chapter.” 
And from Strathfieldsaye: “I have come 
down by the Road, and made a good jour- 
ney. . . . I had the sun in my eyes during the 
whole of it, but preferred it by far to going 
by the Railroad, tho’ I should have travelled 
with the sun behind me.” 
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WELLINGTON, (AFTER THE PORTRAIT, SUPPOSED TO BE 


And in his very last letter from Walmer 
Castle: 


I have been. twice to Folkestone, going and re- 
turning the short distance between Dover and Folke- 
stone by Railroad! which takes a great deal of time, 
as one must wait at the stations for the hours at 
which the Trains pass on the great Lines! 


The grave and earnest tone running through 
the correspondence is particularly noticeable 
in an age in which badinage and a wish on 
the part of so many to be amused is con- 


BY BENJAMIN HAYDON, OWNED BY RICHARD P. HERRICK.) 


Though always cheerful, there is 
scarcely a word of pleasantry in it, except in 
the following instances : 


spicuous. 


I heard this morning that the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter lives upon the visits which the Duke of Well- 
ington pays her. I hope her Royal Highness will 
thrive upon them!.. . 1 went to visit my young 
friends in Biggin Street. But they and the Govern- 
ess must have gone as all others in Dover did to 
see the Show in the streets [meaning himself hold- 
ing a Pilot court] at the very same time at which 
the Show went to see them! I hope you was 
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amused at Goodwood, and did not lose your money. 
. . If you come at six and we dine at seven, there 
will beample time ‘‘ pour Ia toilette!” 


—a sentiment most of the smart ladies of to- 
day would hesitate before indorsing ! 

‘Then we are struck by his activity of mind 
and body, his undulled sympathies with all the 
questions of the day, and the utter absence of 
that stony indifference which so often accom- 
panies and chills old age. The four letters re- 
lating to the painful tragedy of the burnt ship 
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begin with Royalty: he is delighted with hic 
godson, Prince Arthur, whom he thus de- 
scribes : 


I have seen my Godson, who is ina very prosperous 
state. He trots aboutin hand perfectly. He saluted 
me in my fashion! Put his hand up to his head! 
He is a fine and clever child. 


Mr. Gleig tells us of “ his affection and care 
for his own”; and it is perhaps worth while 
appending what he says: 





STRATHFIELDSAYE, SEAT OF 


Amazon, in the Bay of Biscay, are touching 
from the concern and grief he displays, although 
all the passengers were unknown to him. “ It 
kept me awake for two nights!” hesays. And 
what energy and practical care are evident in 
the way in which he searches for measures to 
prevent the recurrence of such a catastrophe! 
In the last year of his life he still goes out 
hunting. In February he writes from Strath- 
fieldsaye of waiting for the meet of the hounds, 
“which may detain me for some hours, as I con- 
clude the people will not be satisfied if I should 
not take a gallop with them,” and it is pleasant 
to find him joining in the sports and pastimes 
of his neighbors to the very end. 

But certainly the dominant feature in the 
correspondence is the way in which it illus- 
trates his well-known love for children.? To 

1 From a photograph kindly supplied by his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

2 For one about whose patriarchal knee 


Late the little children clung. 
Tennyson, Ode on Wellington. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.! 


The Duke’s fondness for children was great, and 
he was, as might be expected, strongly attached to 
his own grandchildren —the children of his son, 
Lord Charles Wellesley. One of them was taken ill 
when on a visit to Walmer, and the Duke’s anxiety 
about the little sufferer knew no limit. 


But the feeling was not new with him, as it 
sometimes is with men who for the first time 
come underitsinfluence when well stricken with 
years. Though never demonstrative under any 
circumstances, and though the pressure of con- 
stant business cut him off from indulging much 
in pastimes with his sons, he was extremely fond 
of them, and took the deepest and truest interest 
in their early training and education. The 
Rev. W. Wagner, Vicar of Brighton, became 
tutor to the Marquis of Wellesley, and to 
Lord Charles Wellesley in 1817, and he thus 
describes his first interview with their illustri- 
ous father : 


In 1817, when the Duke sent for me to go to him 
at Mont St. Martin, the headquarters of the army 














LADY LEVINGE—MRS. JONES OF PANTGLAS. 


of occupation, at the very first interview he told me 
his intention was that ‘‘ the boys should serve the 
king.” He desired that they might be brought up 
as Christian gentlemen, in all singleness and sim- 
plicity, every consideration being postponed to that 
duty.! The interest that he took in their education 
may, in a manner, be exemplified by a single fact. 
During the period of seven years that | was with 
them he never failed to answer, by the very first post, 
any inquiry or letter connected with the well-being 
of his sons. No matter what were the Duke’s occu- 
pations, whether en route for the inspection of the 
fortresses in the Low Countries, whether at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, or on a special mission to St. Peters- 
burg, he invariably answered my letters touching 
his sons by the first post. 


1 One that sought but Duty’s iron crown. 
Tennyson. 
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LETTERS. 





(FROM A PICTURE IN POSSESSION OF MRS. DAVIES-EVANS.) 


The group of letters about the children in 
Biggin street gives us a real insight into the 
simple and faithful nature of the man who 
wrote them.? Very quaint and touching is the 
picture of the hero of “a hundred fights,” 
as he tells us how much he enjoys and prizes 
the affection children have for him: 

When they become familiar with me I believe that 
they consider me one of themselves, and make of 
me a sort of plaything! They climb upon me and 
make toys of my Hair and my fingers! They grow 
up into friends. | have known most of the fine 
Ladies about London as children ! 


Mrs. Jones of Pantglas had left herchildrenin 


2 And, as the greatest only are, 


In his simplicity sublime. Zenmyson. 
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STATUE OF WELLING 


Dover during October, 1851, while she was pay- 
ing visits. When he finds that they are there he 
goes to see them, and describes his visit thus: 


I went to see your children in Biggin St. They 
were in health, appearance, spirits, and every other 
respect, as you could wish that they should be— 
excepting the eldest, | don’t think that they knew 
me again! [The youngest was two.] I thought 
there were four! I saw only three. 

The Governess, whocan only speak in French, ap- 
pears well satisfied with everything, and likes Dover. 
I desired her to let me know if any of them should 
be sick! and gave her my address, and desired her 
to write to me in case anything should occur to any 
of them. She knew me, and said she had accom- 
panied you on a visit to Walmer Castle. You may 
rely upon it, that if any interference on my part 
should be necessary, I will do by them exactly as | 
would if they were my grandchildren. 


This last sentence would have been with 
many friends a mere /fagon de parler, no 
sooner uttered than forgotten; and indeed 
at the time it seemed a very remote contin- 
gency chat it should ever be anything more 
than a friendly sentiment. How exact he was 
to his word, and how faithfully he kept his 
promise, to the utmost letter, when he was put 
to the test, and the children sickened with 
measles, no testimony will prove so eloquently 
as his own words. The way in which he en- 
tered into all minutiz, interviewing thelandlady 
and the governess, sending for the “ Apothe- 
cary” to meet him, visiting the children per- 
sonally in their sick-room, and reporting their 
state in daily bulletins, illustrates Ruskin’s 


FROM WELLINGTON'S LETTERS. 
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saying that “The thoroughly great men are 
those who have done everything thoroughly, 
and who have never despised anything, how- 
ever small, of God’s making.” 

That he had an innate sympathy with chil- 
dren, the present writer can vouch from ex- 
perience. Her earliest recollection is of the can- 
non at Walmer with the duke explaining their 
uses, and then showing her the piles of shot 
belonging to them. She remembers distinctly 
the patriarchal fashion in which he used to 
lay his hands on her head according to the 
formula in the letter from Scotland, “ Give her 
three gentle pats with your hand, andakiss upon 
the forehead for me.” The aweand the grief she 
experienced when told that she should see him 
no more are quite vivid to this day, and there 
is no one else of his age who stands out so 
distinctly in those misty memories of former 
years. ‘There must have been something very 
childlike in the nature of this great man to at- 
tract the young in the way in which he did. 
He must have been eminently able to put 
himself in their places to realize that “the 
glory and the dream” were still with them ; 
and to remember how it had once been with 
himself. Perhaps it is in forgetting this that so 
many middle-aged people are out of sympathy 
with the young, and, failing to understand their 
keen enjoyment of the moment, look on them as 
arace apart. His latest letters show us how his 
intellect and his interest in everything contin- 
ued vigorous and bright to the last, and when 
he sank to rest it was like the sun in unclouded 
splendor after a long summer’s day. It was 
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just as he would have wished, for the last 
Christmas he spent on earth he wrote: 


I am much obliged to you for your good wishes. 
I hope that | may keep my health and strength! I 
should be an awkward sort of old man if weak and 
doubled up! 


He was in perfect health till the morn- 
ing of the day he died, September 14—just 
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I will endeavor to find an opportunity of 
conversing with you on this subject, really 
feeling desirous of doing what you wish when- 
ever it may be in my power. I have some 
experience in the matter of sitting for my Por- 
trait as well as others. It is impossible for an 
Artist to complete his work if held to the per- 
formance of his promise to require only short 
sittings! An hour is the least that he will in 





THE PAINTING BY F. WINTERHALTER, ENGRAVED BY SAMUEL COUSINS, A, R. A. 
BY PERMISSION OF HENRY GRAVES & COMPANY, 


a week after the date of the last letter in this 
series. 
Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke; 
Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 
Tennyson, Wellington Ode. 


COPIES OF THE LETTERS. 


LonpDOoN, August sth, 1851. 

My DEAR Mrs. Jones: I have received 
your note of yesterday’s date and I am much 
flattered by your desire to possess a Portrait 
of me, and that it should be executed by an 
artist whom you think deserving of Patronage 
and Protection. 
Vor. XXXIX.—25. 


reality require — and for every hour of sitting, 
the sitter must reckon upon three hours inter- 
ruption of occupation. ‘This loss must be of 
the earliest hours of the day, and those in 
which the command of light is the most per- 
fect. This is a serious affair to a man, every 
moment of whose time during the 24 hours is 
allotted! However I have not decided not to 
comply with your desire. But I will converse 
with you about it and merely point out to you 
that what you wish is not a matter of course! I 
have in this season sat to Winterhalter at Buck- 
ingham Palace for a Picture for the Queen! 
Every sitting for an hour, and there were some 
by loss of time took three hours often! 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 





WALMER CASTLE FROM 


LONDON, 6th, 1851. 
My pDEAR Mrs. Jones: I have been to Mr. 
Weigall’s and have fixed to give him a regu- 
lar sitting on Tuesday at 12. I find that I 
must be dressed accordingly. I will take care 
that all is as it ought to be.! 
“ver yours most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON. 


THE 





WALMER CasTLFE, Sept. 7th, 1851. 

My DEAR Mrs. Jones: I have not yet set- 
tled the roads to be taken to Waldershore. It 
seems to me that you ought to set out from 
Dover at so early an hour as to be cer- 
tain of returning before your dinner hour 
(2 o’clock) or you would keep your chil- 
dren waiting! Or to set out after your 


ENTRANCE 


1 His ordinary dress in summer was a blue frock-coat, 
white waistcoat and white trousers, and white cravat 
fastened by a silver buckle behind, In winter the 
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BEACH LOOKING 


short cape made of blue cloth lined with white. 





PAL Wirth fg 





TOWARDS DOVER. 


dinner, say Half past two or three ? You must 
reckon upon two hours to go and return and 
possibly one for the visit—and at this season 
we ought all to look to be at Home at least 
to avoid to ride in a gallop over the Downs 
after five o’clock. 

Let me knowif I am right in the view which 
[ have taken of the necessity for your being 
at home at the dinner hour, two o’clock, as I 
must be guided accordingly in the proposition 
to be made for you to ride to Waldershore or 
elsewhere. Ever yours most faithfully, 

WELLINGTON. 





TO WALMER CASTLE 


waistcoat was blue, sometimes red, and blue trousers. 
He never wore a great-coat, but in severe weather a 
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WALMER CASTLE, Sept. 11th. 

I have returned very prosperously, as I hope 
that you have, my dear Mrs. Jones — but I am 
afraid not quite so soon as I have. I ought to 
have taken leave of you on the other side of 
Osney Woods; our distance then would have 
been about the same. But I wanted to show 
you the Nine Acres! I continued to admire 
the beauty of the Sky and the Sea, as I hope 
you did! 
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WALMER CASTLE FROM THE MOAT, SHOWING WINDOW 


I never was out on a more beautiful after- 
noon, God bless you. I will propose a meeting 
for a ride on some of these fine afternoons. 

Believe me ever yrs most 
faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WALMER CAsTLE, Sept. 13th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

Lady Charles and her children have arrived 
this evening, having made a very prosperous 
journey, so that my Platform is quite gay this 
evening. I have heard no news. 





I think it probable that Lady Douro will 
come away from Balmoral before the 24th. 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I thank you for writing to me and _ particu- 
larly for recollecting my sea girt Castle, my 
walks upon the Platform, of the Waves and 
Ramparts, my beautiful garden and its sheltered 
walks, while you are flying on your Railroad ! 


OF ROOM IN WHICH THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON DIED. 


We have had no fair day, scarcely a fair mo- 
ment since you left! The wind has changed 
to the S. West, and the rain has been constant. 
I have not been to Dover since you went; 
and I don’t know whether your children are 
there — but I understand that up to last night 
the Shore at Dover had not been injured by 
the effects of the Gales which had prevailed ; 
and that our Works are all in good and success- 
ful progress. I had the Lords of Deal Castle 
at dinner again here yesterday, and Lady Pem- 
broke, Lady Clanwilliam’s mother, in addition. 

I will take this to London and send it from 












APSLEY HOUSE, 


thence. You will receive it just as soon as you 
would if put in the Post here to-night. 

I go to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, 
and into Lancashire on Wednesday. With 
best compts. to Mr. Jones, 

Believe me 
Ever yrs. most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Lonpon, Oct. 6th. 

I have arrived, my dear Mrs. Jones, having 
left the Castle at eight this morning, and find- 
ing myself in my own House in Piccadilly at 
ten. I have been already to your house in 
Dover St. to enquire about your children, and 
have learnt that you had left them, asI thought 
probable. I am so provoked with myself that 
I did not go over to see them. It is true that 
it was bad weather, and that I could not‘have 
rode over. But I might have gone in a close 
carriage, which I certainly should have done, 
if I had known that you had left them. It is 
true, and you will have perceived from my 
letters to you that I thought they were gone— 
but I concluded that you would have mentioned 
them, if they really were. I cannot tell you 
how much I enjoy and prize the affection which 
children have forme. When they become fa- 
miliar with me I believe that they consider 
me one of themselves, and make of me a sort 
of plaything! They climb upon me and make 
toys of my Hair and my fingers! They grow 
up into friends. I have known most of the fine 
Ladies about London as children! I have re- 
ceived your letter of Sunday and am delighted 
that you find your old mansion so gay. I am 


PICCADILLY, 
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FROM HYDE PARK. 


about to follow your example and to pay a 
visit to the Glass Palace. I will write to you 
before I leave London on Wednesday and also 
from Worsley, and whenever I hear anything 
that can interest you. I have not heard of any 
of the marriages that you mention, but have 
seen nobody. Remember me to Mr. Jones. 
Believe me ever 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Lonpon, Oct. 7th. 
My DEAR Mrs, JONEs: 

I went to the Glass Palace according to the 
example set me by you, and as I told you I 
would in my note sent yesterday; but never 
did I see such a mob, or get such a rubbing, 
scrubbing and mashing. There were 100,000 
people in the Building. The Police advised 
me not to enter, and if they had not exerted 
themselves to take care of me, I should never 
have got out! They rushed upon me from all 
directions — Men, Women, and Children, all 
collecting into a crowd and endeavouring to 
touch me! I had rode there and sent my horses 
from the Eastern Entrance to the Southern one 
opposite Princes Gate into the Park, and many 
followed them and met me in the Transept. 
I expected at every moment to be crushed, and 
I was saved by the Police alive! I have heard 
no news excepting that it is reported that the 
illness and death of the King of Hanover would 
impede the festivities in Lancashire. This is 
apprehended at Liverpool. I don’t hear of the 
King of Hanover’s illness here, and I think 
the report so.little likely to be true, that I pur- 
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pose to go off in the morning. I shall be happy 
to be able to write you from Lancashire. 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Wors ey, Oct. 8th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I made a good journey here yesterday, but 
did not arrive till towards six o’clock. Her 
Majesty will come here from Liverpool at the 
same time this day. I found here the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk, Lord and Lady West- 
minster, Lord and Lady Wilton, and a son of 
Lady Westminster’s, Lord and Lady Brackley, 
and the family of the Host. I purpose to re- 
turn to London on Saturday. Lord and Lady 
Stanley will come this day. We all go into 
Manchester to-morrow. I shall return to Lon- 
don on Saturday and then back to Walmer 
Castle. I hope that you continue to be amused. 
Yesterday was a very fine day. It rains heavily 
now, but I hope will clear up for the arrival of 
the Queen. 

With compts to Mr. Jones, 

Believe me 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Wors.ey HA tt, Oct. roth. 

I have just received your letter of the gth, 
my dear Mrs. Jones. I had a fine day on 
Wednesday for my journey. But yesterday 
was a very bad one for all the operations in 
this county. It rained from morning till night. 
I have been at the Reception of the Queen at 
many of the great Noblemen’s Houses, and I 
have received Her Majesty myself. But I have 
never witnessed arrangements more perfect or 
handsomer than those made here. Butall the 
outdoor preparations were rendered unneces- 
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sary by the badness of the weather. The whole 
of the guests here went by Canal to meet Her 
Majesty at the Railway Station at which Her 
Majesty quitted the Railroad from Liverpool, 
some miles distant from the House. We then 
received her; and she embarked with us in a 
Canal Passage Boat, fitted up of large dimen- 
sions. We brought her to the Canal Station 
about half a mile from the House, from whence 
carriages brought the whole party to the House. 
The banks of the Canal were occupied by 
curious visitors. There would have been crowds 
of well-dressed persons both from Liverpool 
and Manchester if the day had been favorable ; 
but as it was, the sight was beautiful, but much 
more agreeable to have looked at under cover, 
than to the lookers-on drenched with rain ! 
This day has been beautiful. We have just re- 
turned from Manchester, where Her Majesty 
took a seat in the Town Hall, and received 
some addresses. 

We proceeded in procession of carriages 
thro’ the streets of Manchester for more than 
three hours. The streets were thronged with 
people, almost as full as I found the Crystal 
Palace! However, we got there without acci- 
dent of any kind, and I never saw people more 
delighted. Lord and Lady Derby have come 
besides the Queen and the Household since 
I informed you of those here. I believe Siz 
John Hanbury has just been appointed Colo- 
nel of a Regiment. I rather think that the 
knowledge that he was to be appointed was 
what induced me to enquire from you whether 
he was related to Lord Bateman. I never saw 
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WORSLEY HALL, 


or heard of the Lady or even of the Lt. Gen- 
eral himself till I thought of him for the 
Regiment. 

I received your design for a bracelet,! which 
I admired much,— and particularly the univer- 
sality of your genius. God bless you. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 

I shall go down to London to-morrow and 
shall write you a letter which you will receive 
on Monday at Shobden Court. 


Lonpon, Oct. 12th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I wrote to you on Friday an account of our 
proceedings up to the last moment when the 
Post went out. There was a fine Assembly at 
the Hall in the evening, and yesterday morn- 
ing all separated, each on his departure to his 
Home. The Queen went to Windsor, and I 
am in London. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than H. 
M’s reception at Lord Ellesmere’s. I have not 
been present at one that was more so. My 
journey to London was dilatory, yet there was 
but one apparent cause of delay, that, to allow 

1 The design referred to was that of a bracelet with 


a miniature of himself, that he purposed giving to Lady 
Douro. 


MANCHESTER — SEAT OF 


THE EARL OF 


ELLESMERE 


the Queen’s train to pass the general one, which 
was an hour after we had quitted Manchester. 
I did not reach home till nine at night, having 
quitted at ten—not far from twelve hours! | 
purpose to go to Walmer Castle to-morrow, 
and will write to you from thence to Scotland. 
[ conclude that you must come up from Here- 
fordshire to Manchester and Liverpool in order 
to get into Scotland. 

I was very well received on my passage 
through Manchester—a party of 300 to 400 
well-dressed people, ladies and gentlemen, ran 
with my carriage through the town to the Rail- 
road Station! God bless you, my dear Mrs. 
Jones. 

Believe me, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
. WELLINGTON, 


WALMER CASTLE, Oct. 14th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I came down here from London yesterday 
by the Railroad, and I have taken my usual 
gallop over to Dover this morning. 

I missed much my amiable companion in 
former rides over the same ground in this 
season, but she is flying in another direction! 

I went to see your children in Biggin St. 
They were in health, appearance, spirits, and 
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every other respect,-as you could wish that 
they should be — excepting the eldest, I don’t 
think that they knew me again! I thought 
there were four! I saw only three. 

The Governess, who can only speak in French, 
appears well satisfied with everything, and likes 
Dover. I desired her to let me know if any 
of them should be sick! and gave her my ad- 
dress, and desired her to write to me in case 
anything should occur to any of them. She 
knew me, and said she had accompanied you 
on a visit to Walmer Castle. You may rely 
upon it, that if any interference on my part 
should be necessary, I will do by them exactly 
as I would if they were my grandchildren. 

I shall stay here till the 14th of November, 
so that you need have no anxiety about them 
for that period of time. Lady Charles has 
gone into Nottinghamshire to see her father, 
who is not well, and has left here the children. 
I am here quite alone with them. I expect 
Prince Frederick of Orange, and some other 
foreigners, and probably Lady Douro. But I 


, shall certainly break up on the 14th of Nov. : 


I will look in upon my young friends in Big- 
gin St. whenever I go into Dover. With best 
compts to Mr. Jones, 
Believe me, my dear Mrs. Jones, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WALMER CASTLE, Oct. 15th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I have just received your letter of the 13th, 
from which I learn that you were to arrive at 
your destination in Scotland this morning, after 
travelling all last night. You will have had 
fine weather, I hope, for your rapid journey. 

You will be pleased with the letter I wrote 
to you yesterday about your children, after I 
returned home. 

I see that after quitting Scotland you are 
to make a long visiting tour before you will 
return to London. You are quite right. The 
country-house society is the most agreeable 
in England! 

It is perfectly understood and well arranged 
in all parts of the country. I have been in the 
habit of visiting much, and enjoyed the society 
until I have become so deaf as to be unfit for 
social life; and I now go only to attend Her 
Majesty’s Invitation, or to meet Her Majesty 
as recently at Lord Ellesmere’s, as I find it 
irksome to pass eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four in Society, and not hear one word that 
is said. I never go anywhere now excepting 
to Lord Salisbury’s for a night. I will let you 
know when I shall see your children again. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


I have no account of Lady Charles. There 
is nobody here excepting the children and 
myself, 

Field-Marshall Count Nugent and _ his son 
are coming to-morrow, and I expect Prince 
Frederick of Orange. 


WALMER CASTLE, Oct’r 16th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I could not have heard of your arrival in 
Scotland, nor have I of your children, which 
is all right —I shall not hear unless there shall 
be sickness or something amiss! The Queen 
has taken my guests from me, having invited 
them all to Windsor. They do not come till 
Saturday. 

I have got some little medals to give your 
children, the same as I have given to my 
grandchildren and to all my little Play-fellow 
Children! I shall deliver them to them on the 
first day that I shall go to Dover. Our weather 
continues moderate. With best compts to Mr. 
Jones. Believe me ever, 

Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WALMER CasTLE, Oct. 17th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

This day being at last as fine as any in your 
time, the detention of my guests by the Queen 
enabled me to avail myself of it to gallop over 
to Dover, and see whether the bad weather of 
Wednesday had injured my works, or had 
occasioned any encroachments of the sea upon 
the shore, and to visit my young friends in 
Biggin St. 

I am just returned, and found the latter as 
well looking, as well, comfortable, and happy 
as you could wish them! ‘The sun was shining 
upon their rooms, which were very airy and 
comfortable. I presented medals to each of 
them, with which they appeared pleased. The 
youngest girl and boy appeared to know me 
better. 

I got Madame Simon to give me her name 
in case I should have occasion to write to her. 
She told me that you had arrived on Tuesday 
night. But I understood not before Wednesday 
morning. 

It is very much to be lamented that much 
of the information respecting the Exhibition 
had not been communicated in the Catalogues 
instead of being published in the Report of 
Prizes. I never could learn while the Exhibi- 
tion continued as open to find anything! We 
have all the information now that all is over! 
I expect my guests to-morrow. Lady Charles 
is still absent —nobody with me but the chil- 
dren. God bless you. Believe me, 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
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WaLMeER CastLe, Oct’r 23rd. | 

I have been to my Pilot Court at | 
Dover, my dear Mrs. Jones, and 
have_returned in time to write to you 
by this post. 

I went to visit my young friends 
in Biggin Street. But they and the 
Governess must have gone as all 
others in Dover did to see the Show 
in the streets at the very same time 
at which ¢he Show went to see them! 
Unfortunately we did not meet, and 
I saw only their attendant who knew 
me, and informed me that they were 
all as well and as comfortable as pos- 
sible. As usual I was accompanied 
through Dover by a Mob, and could 
not wait for their return, and I have 
been obliged to come away without 
seeing them. But I shall return on 
the first quiet day I can have, will see 
them, and let you know how they 
are. I have received an intimation 
that it is probable that I shall be 
summoned to Windsor on the 4th, 
which will oblige me to go to Lon- 
don on Monday, the 3rd, but I shall 
return here on the sth, and stay the 
usual time. I understand this day 
that I shall finish at Dover on the 
13th and go to London on that after- 
noon, With best compts to Mr. Jones, 

Believe me, 
Yrs Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WALMER CASTLE, Oct. 25th. 

I have taken advantage of a fine day, my 
dear Mrs. Jones, to gallop over the Downs to 
Dover to visit my young friends in Biggin 
Street. I found them as well, as comfortable, 
and as happy as you could wish. They had 
just dined when I went in. They were out 
walking when I went to see them on Mon- 
day. 

I have received a sort of Notice that I may 
be summoned to Windsor Castle on Tuesday 
next to a Chapter of the Order of the Bath, as 
well as on Saturday, the rst of Nov’r, to a Chap- 
ter of the Order of the Garter. 

My sister-in-law, Lady Mornington, who 
has long been very unwell and confined to 
her bed, died on Wednesday last; and I have 
but indifferent accounts of Mr. Pierrepoint, 
Lady Charles’s father. She is with him at 


Thoresby. Charles is there likewise. The chil- 
dren are still with me. 
With best compts to Mr. Jones, 
Believe me ever, 
Yours Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
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BOY REFERRED TO IN THE LETTERS. 
(FROM A PICTURE IN POSSESSION OF GERWYN JONES OF PANTGLAS 


WINDSOR CAsTLE, Nov. 4th. 

You are quite right, my dear Mrs. Jones, to 
complain when you think that you are not 
properly attended to! I write to you when- 
ever I have anything to tell you that will be 
agreeable to you. I know that any tidings of 
your children, or any accounts of their various 
doings even though I should not have seen 
them will be agreeable to you— and I invari- 
ably write on each occasion. I write to you 
whenever I hear from you, and you are very 
kind in writing to me, and I am delighted with 
your letters. But you forgot that there is no 
Post on Saturdays, and that on Wednesday 
and Friday in last week I passed my time 
either at the Funeral Ceremony or on the 
Railroad. 1 have since written and directed 
to Edenwood as I did not understand you in- 
tended it should be directed to Edinburgh. I 
am fully sensible of, and feel your kindness as 
it deserves I should. 

I arrived here this morning by the road to 
the great amusement of the Queen. But I was 
in excellent time —indeed before the other 
Knights of the Chapter. The Earl Fitzwilliam 
is the Knight elected. He and others stay here 
this night. I stay till Thursday. 

Mr. Pierrepoint is still in an uncomfortable 



































state, but he is in less pain, and possesses his 
mind and faculties and takes nourishment. But 
he is very ill. 

You are right in crossing the Border. The 
weather is becoming exceedingly cold. God 
Bless you. With best compts to Mr. Jones, 

Believe me ever, 
Yours Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WINDSOR CasTLE, Novr. sth. 

The world of the Chapter went away this 
morning, my dear Mrs. Jones! I have been 
desired not to go till to-morrow. I believe 
probably that I may have an opportunity of 
seeing my Godson this day! 

I have heard no news excepting that the 
King of Hanover is very unwell. . . . They 
say that the Duke of Cambridge thought 
him looking very unwell, grown quite emaci- 
ated! That is a bad symptom for a man so 
old as His Majesty is! He cannot be much 
less than 76. 

I saw last night the fine rubies presented to 
the Queen by the East India Company. They 
are quite transparent, and beautiful as well in 
size as in other respects. 

You will have seen from the perusal of my 
letter of the night before from London, that 
detailed instructions about your address was 
exactly what I wanted. 

I will avail myself of your instructions, and 
you may rely upon hearing from me whenever 
I have anything to tell you that is interesting 
to you besides the expression of my constant 
interest about my amiable companion on the 
British Downs! 

Believe me Ever, 
Yours Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 

P. S.—I have seen my Godson — who is 
in a very prosperous state. He trots about in 
hand perfectly. He saluted me in my fashion! 
Put his hand up to his head! 

He is a fine and clever child. 


WALMER CasTLE, Nov. goth. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

My letter of yesterday directed to March- 
mont, if you received it, contained expressions 
of my concern that I could not go to Dover 
to pay my usual visit to Biggin Street. The 
enclosed, which will amuse you, will show you 
that my young friends there recollected me 
and began to feel uncomfortable at my long 
absence! I shall go there to-morrow certainly. 
I will go over ina carriage if it should not be 
fine enough for me to ride there. 

I am glad that my amiable companion and 
friend was satisfied that I had not neglected 
VoL. XXXIX.—26. 
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her. She must be satisfied of my sincere re- 
gard and respect for her, and may be certain 
that I shall never be guilty of any slight or 
neglect of Her! I hope that I have correctly 
understood your directions and that you will 
receive this on your arrival at Swaffham, and 
that you will inform me of it, and your doings 
there. I shall write to you all about my young 
friends when I shall return from Dover to-mor- 
row. God bless you. With best compts to 
Mr. Jones, 
Believe me, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


(Copy of the letter inclosed from Biggin 
Street.) 

SAMEDI, 8 Nov. 
Monsieur Le Duc: 

Je profite de la permission que vous m’avez 
fait honneur de me donner, pour vous dire 
que n’ayant pas eu l’avantage de vous voir 
cette semaine, les enfants et moi nous sommes 
inquiétés de votre santé, Tous les jours ils me 
demandent pourquoi vous n’étes pas venu, et 
sont trés occupés de vous Monsieur, car ils 
vous aiment beaucoup. part un peu de 
rhume ils se portent bien. 

Pardonnez moi, Monsieur, la liberté que je 
prends de vous écrire, en faveur de ma bonne 
intention, car lors qu’on vous connait je crois 
qu’il est impossible de vous oublier. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, 
Monsieur Le Duc, 
Votre dévouée servante, 
LAURE SIMON, 
Gouvernante des enfants de 
M’dme Jones, 


WALMER CAsTLE, Nov. roth, 

In conformity with what I stated in my letter 
yesterday, my dear Mrs. Jones, I have been 
to Dover notwithstanding the rain. Previous 
to my departure I received the enclosed letter, 
but none from yourself. This was written by 
the Mistress of the Lodging House! On my 
arrival at the door, I was informed that your 
eldest daughter! as well as your son? was sick, 
and both in their beds. I went into their 
apartment, and there found them in their beds. 
It was said they were better this evening and 
had been in the right stages. Poor children! 
They looked lively and were much pleased to 
see me. There was no heat about their skin, 
and they were but little flushed in the face. 
I enquired who attended them? A respectable 
Apothecary by name Coleman. The Mistress 
of the House talked highly of him—I desired 


1 Lilla L., Mrs. Davies-Evans. 
2 Alfred (since dead). 
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to see him. She sent her husband to fetch 
him! The youngest girl! is as well as possible, 
and in good spirits, and looked quite well. 
But I am afraid that it is not possible to ex- 
pect that she should not catch the disorder. 
I recommended to M’dme Simon to keep her 
separate from the others as much as possible. 
I did not see Mr. Coleman; the Master of the 
House returned before I went away. Mr. 
Coleman had gone out, nobody knew where. 
I was under the necessity of coming away 
without seeing him. He had fixed to see the 
children again this evening. M’dme Simon 
talks of the disorder lasting only a few days, 
but that they must be kept in the house for a 
week, It appears to be a decided case of 
measles, and any physician will tell you what 
the course of the disorder is, and how long it 
will probably affect the patient. I will go 
over to Dover as often as I can between this 
and Thursday, when I shall go to London, 
and you may depend upon hearing from me 
on Thursday exactly how they are. 

I will be in Dover on that day, and will 
come to London direct from thence. I will 
certainly see them on Thursday, and their 
Doctor Coleman, and you shall hear at your 
house in London on that evening the most 
correct accounts of them. The youngest girl 
was looking this morning as well as ever. It 
appears that the Boy was taken ill on Satur- 
day Evening, but it was discovered he had 
measles on Sunday — yesterday the eldest girl 
had caught the disorder. 

My children go away from hence on Wednes- 
day and I go on Thursday. I am to attend 
the Harbour Committee at Dover ¥/ before 
twelve, and to go to London by the 2 o’clock 
train. I shall call and see your children at about 
eleven. God bless you. 

Believe me, 
Ever yrs most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 

I have lent my Castle to Lord Ellesmere 
from Thursday next, on which day he will 
take possession of it. 


WALMER CASTLE, Nov. 11th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

Ihave beenso much occupied that I have not 
been able to go to Dover. But I send you a 
note which I received this morning from Mr. 
Coleman, who, I told you, attends your chil- 
dren. I wish that I could have seen him yes- 
terday as I probably should have been able to 
relieve your mind from uneasiness, as mine 
has been, & as yours undoubtedly will be by 
the perusal of this report. I will write the man 
a civil answer, and will appoint a time to meet 


1 Louise, now Mrs. Spence, wife of the Dean of 
Gloucester. 
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him in Biggin Street. You may rely upon it 
no harm will result from my having shewn an 
interest about them. I will bring you up on 
Thursday the last authenticated report of their 
state on that morning. You shall have it in 
Dover St. on Thursday evening, or as soon as 
possible afterwards if I shall know where you 
are. God bless you. Give my compts to Mr. 
Jones, and 
Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 

I thank you for letter from Marchmont of 
the 8th. I have not yet heard of your visit to 
Swaffham. 


Dover, Nov. 13th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I have seen your children and Mr. Coleman 
this morning, and I am happy to be able to in- 
form you that those which had been attacked 
by the disorder are now perfectly well and have 
not the appearance of having been sick. They 
look quite well and are in good spirits. The 
medical gentleman says that they have no dis- 
ease, but he is desirous that they should not go 
out, in order to avoid catching cold, and they 
were still in their room. 

They were very glad tosee me. The young- 
est girl is quite well, looking as well as you 
could desire, and in very good spirits. I don’t 
think that she will now catch the disease, be- 
ingso strong and healthy. Mr. Coleman thinks 
that she will, but he makes very light of it, and 
thinks it better that she should. I requested 
M’dme Simon to continue to keep her separate 
from the others, at least as long as it is neces- 
sary to prevent them from going into the open 
air. I sincerely congratulate you upon the state 
of things. You rely upon it, that it is accu- 
rately what I have seen, and it has been con- 
firmed by Mr. Coleman, who appears a kind 
and sensible man. He says that the disorder 
has been a very mild one, but has gone through 
all its stages, and that they are now free from 
it. I write this previous to my departure from 
Dover, meaning to send it by the first post of- 
fice I find in London, and will besides write to 
you to your House in Dover Street. I enclose 
the report which I received this morning from 
Mr. Coleman before I quitted Walmer Castle, 
that you may see the whole progress of the case. 

Ever yours with sincere affection, 
WELLINGTON. 


Lonpon, Decr. 2nd. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I have been to pay a visit to my Dowagers. 
The Duchess of Gloucester was tolerably well, 
but not sufficiently so to go out. She talked 
a good deal of the Weimar marriage and other 











events, She told me of an extraordinary event, 
which she said she had been assured had 
reached London by Telegraph —that Louis 
Napoleon had dissolved the Chambers by Proc- 
lamation, and had thrown Himself upon the 
Country. However, oddly, I have not heard 
of the event in any other quarter! Indeed I 
have not been in the way of hearing of it. 

I have heard this morning of a marriage 
that will cause some sensation — that of Louis 
Napoleon with Miss Erskine, daughter of Lady 
Augusta Erskine, the natural daughter of King 
William. I have heard ofthisin one quarter only. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Lonpon, Decr. 3rd. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I have had here this morning many hun- 
dreds of hard rings to enquire my opinion of 
insurrection at Paris, of which however I have 
heard no more than is in the Morning papers. 
I think that there must be a fight! The friends 
of those who have been arrested will endeavour 
to have them set at liberty. This alone will 
cause a collision in the streets. I have heard 
no more of the marriage I told you of yester- 
day. I had so much to do that I could not 
go to Lady Powlett’s last night. I hope that 
you made a satisfactory journey. 

Ever yrs most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


Lonpon, Decr. 4th. 

I thank you for your note, my dear Mrs. 
Jones. I rejoice that you like your Residence ! 
I hope that Mr. Jones will have good sport 
shooting. Short days add to the zest of such 
parties ! 

I have heard nothing that is not in the 
Newspapers. Paris was still quiet last night! 
It is reported that Monsieur Mole asserts that 
he is not one of those sent to Varennes! He is 
atleast as comfortablein his own Housein Paris! 
He can confine himself in that if he likes. 

My children are going on well in the Cough ! 
Part of the Disease! Lady Charles uninfected 
last night ! 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


Lonpon, Decr. 12th. 

The honors and rewards of the Officers in 
the Service of the East India Company and 
my relation with them are an intricate ques- 
tion for the explanation of which time must be 
required, and it is not easy for me to discuss 
one of such claims with a London fine Lady, 
without such previous explanation ! 

It has been very dark all day —I have had 
1 They had whooping-cough. 
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candles since seven o’clock this morning! I 
write from the Home Guards, and I doubt 
very much being able to find my way home 
in my Plaid. 
God bless you. 
Ever yrs most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Lonpvon, Decr. 2oth. 

I wrote to you on Thursday, my dear Mrs. 
Jones, after seeing Mr. Jones and the children, 
and directed my letter to Brighton. I heard 
this morning that the Duchess of Gloucester 
lives upon the visits which the Duke of Wel- 
lington pays her! I hope Her Royal Highness 
will thrive upon them! I have been to pay her 
one this day! but I have not heard any news. 
I understand that people begin to complain 
of our sending troops to the Cape. They say 
we ought to wait and see the result of what is 
going on in Paris, 

God Bless you. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


Lonpon, Dec, 23rd. 

I have just now called at your House and 
seen your children, who are as well as you can 
wish them to be. I never saw them looking 
in better health. They were very happy to see 
me! Give my best love to Lilla, and tell her 
I was much pleased by her recollection of me. 
I think and understand that it is seriously 
thought that Louis Napoleon’s Election is 
certain. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Lonpon, Dec, 24th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I believe that we may consider the Election 
of Louis Napoleon quite safe. 

In the mean time there is a screw loose in 
the Machine called the British Cabinet, of 
which I think there is a very rational account 
in the “ Times” this morning. I have heard 
nothing of it from Windsor or from any other 
authority! I am going to Strathfieldsaye with 
Lady Douro. With best love to Lilla, 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Decr. 27th. 
My DEAR Mrs, JoNngEs : 

I am much obliged to you for your good 
wishes! I hope that I may keep my health 
and my strength! I should be an awkward sort 
of old man if weak and doubled up ! 

I have heard of no cause for the late resigna- 
tion from any authority excepting the “Times” 
newspaper! Indeed I should not credit it if 
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I did not know that the successor was ap- 
pointed. With best love to your little girl, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
My daughters are both here and the children 
quite well. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 4th, 1852. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

You may rely upon it that I have not for- 
gotten you, nor am I tired excepting by hav- 
ing so much to do! I assure you that at times 
the reflection at night of all that I have gone 
through in the day astonishes me, notwithstand- 
ing my daily habits and long practice! The 
weather here also continues to be delightful. 
I have never known it so mild at this season 
of the year! This day is more like a day of 
July than of January! I have not been out 
with the hounds. The distances to go have 
been very long, and I have had too much to 
do and attend to! I have not fixed any time 
for going! But I am ready to go at a mo- 
ment’s notice! I hear of Balls all over the 
World. We shall end by making one great 
city of the counties surrounding London. I 
have not heard of Officers of the Guards ex- 
cepting at your Ball in Surrey! There has 
been another great Ball at Hatfield. But I 
have not heard of Officers of the Guard at it! 

I have had no news! The nine days’ wonder 
has gone by! Lord Palmerston’s resignation ! 
People begin to ask what he will do next. 

I hope that Lilla is quite well and enjoying 
herself! If she does not, I shall reproach my- 
self! as I believe that something that I said 
to you one day has been in part the cause of 
your taking her with you and separating her 
from the other children. 

Believe me, 

Most sincerely ever yours, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. roth. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

Your favourite Rifle Regiment went from 
Plymouth onits Voyage to the Capeon Wednes- 
day night! We had an alert here yesterday 
morning! Lord Fitzroy Somerset arrived whilst 
I wasat breakfast with letters from Government 
on the state of war at the Cape, which gave 
me a good deal of employment. I sent him 
back with the answers! I don’t know of any 
occasion on which I have been so much an- 
noyed as by the misfortune of the Amazon 
Packet in the Bay of Biscay! It kept me awake 


for two nights! I am anxious by a knowledge 


and study of the details to discover some mode 
of avoiding, or at least of mitigating the evils 
of such misfortunes in future. I witnessed last 
spring in Lambeth the effect of a discovery by 


an Individual of a mode of extinguishing fires 
which was certainly very extraordinary. 

The principle of action was to smother the 
flame by overwhelming it with steam; which 
certainly was successful when water failed. I 
see that a discovery has also been made of 
machinery by the use of which the Commander 
of a steam vessel might be enabled any time 
to convey to any part of his vessel as he might 
think proper any portion of the steam with a 
view to smother any fire. This is very impor- 
tant and I hope that such machinery will be 
introduced into all vessels navigating with 
steam in the future. Give my best love to 
Lilla & Believe me, 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 13th. 

General Cathcart having come down here 
on Sunday to converse with me, it was not 
necessary for me to go to London on Monday, 
which I had intended —I should have gone 
to see your children, and to reconnoitre the 
work of the fallen Balcony if I had gone up. 

The loss of the Amazon has been a terri- 
ble affair. It has greatly disturbed me, not- 
withstanding that I knew nothing of any of 
the persons embarked in her! I had read of 
Mr. Warburton whom you mention! but now 
grieve his loss more than before ! 

I am much gratified by the recollection of 
Lilla and yourself. Be so kind as to give her 
three gentle pats with your hand, and a kiss 
upon the forehead for me. 

Believe me ever, 

Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 14th. 

I have received your letter of yesterday from 
London, my dear Mrs, Jones. We have had 
rain likewise, and this is but a damp day. I 
confess that I have no hope that any other 
boat can have been saved from the Amazon / 
The whole case of it is terrible, and the investi- 
gation most interesting! How did it occur? 
How did it ignite? Fire originating in the 
Hold of the Vessel or by accident? or in the 
Engine Room? and thence by heated red-hot 
flues to the deck? This last cause may occur 
in any of those Ships of which the Master may 
be desirous of making a short 1 or of 
partly accelerating the rate of going! What 
are the best and most certain modes of extin- 
guishing the fire in a ship? I have seen the 
experiment of that machine to which you refer. 
It is doubted by some whether it could be suc- 
cessful ina ship. Then the Life Boats, in what 
manner and where are they to be carried to 

1 Manuscript illegible. 


























be out of the way of fire, and yet easy to get 
at when required ? 

How prevail upon the terrified passengers 
to place themselves in the Life Boats in tran- 
quillity and order? I have been more at sea 
than most men in the Naval Profession, and it 
is very strange have met with severe accidents. 
I was shipwrecked . . . but it is very strange 
that I have always thought that the great- 
est danger of all in a ship at sea was that 
of fire! The aspect of it is terrible! Nobody 
will go aloft when it is mentioned! I cannot 
tell you how anxious I have been about the 
Amazon, and still continue anxious! although 
I know of nobody on board of her! Give my 
best love to Lilla and the two others, and 
Believe me ever, 

Yours most affly, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 18th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I write to you to London, concluding you 
are still there! I am summoned to go to 
Windsor Castle on Tuesday, where I shall go, 
and return here on Thursday. 

I see that reports have been received that 
another boat saved from the Amazon had 
arrived at Plymouth! I observe that there 
never existed anything to equal the representa- 
tions of the confusion and human misery on 
board that unfortunate Ship. 

Give my best love to your children. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


Winpsor CASTLE, Janry. 21st. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I arrived here yesterday as usual by the Post 
Roads! The weather has been fine and moder- 
ate, but I have not been either hunting or 
shooting this day ! 

We have here Lord John Russell and the first 
Lord of the Admiralty! But, as usual, I have 
not heard more than is in the newspapers! 
Of course there must be anxiety regarding the 
turn up in France! I return home to-mor- 
row, and believe that my son and daughters 
return to town on the following days, and I 
propose —indeed I must go to town soon after- 
wards, Give my best love to vour children. 

Believe me Ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 

I have just seen my Godson in good condi- 

tion. He trots about quite well. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 25th. 
My DEAR Mrs, JONES: 
I am not at my ease about Louis Napoleon. 
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He is going too fast. I see that his Ministers 
have resigned on account of his last act—the 
Plunder of the Property of the Orleans Family! 
This is a great mistake! The whole World 
will be against him on account of it. But it 
must not be believed that there is much feel- 
ing for the Orleanist Family! The feeling is 
on account of the atrocity of the act! 

With best love to my friends, your children, 
God Bless you. 
Believe me ever, 

Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Febry. 27th. 
My DEAR Mrs, JONES: 

I came down here yesterday after the Levee 
—without my companion Lady Douro, who 
was too unwell. But Lady Charles has arrived 
from South Hants. The Judges have not yet 
arrived. I understand we are to have the 
Hounds here, which may detain m2 for some 
hours, as I conclude the people will not be 
satisfied if I should not take a gallop with 
them. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfullv, 
WELLINGTON, 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, April 13th. 

I have come down by the Road, my dear 
Mrs. Jones, and made a good journey ! I had 
the sun in my eyes during the whole of it, but 
preferred it by far to going by the Railroad! 
tho’ I should have travelled with the sun be- 
hind me! I was delighted to see my friends so 
flourishing and well! I hope your accounts 
from Carmarthenshire are satisfactory. With 
best compts to Mr. Jones, 

Believe me Ever, 
Yours Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 

I don’t think that I shall be allowed toremain 

long out of London this time! 


Lonpon, July 27th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I thank you for your note received from 
Edenwood. I am delighted to learn that my 
young friends are well pleased and recollect 
me! I have not forgotten them and shall be 
delighted to see them again ! 

So many fancy themselves interested in mis- 
representation of the strength of the Party with 
which they are acting, and misrepresentation 
of the truth! I don’t think on the whole the 
Elections have been so favorable to Lord 
Derby’s Government as was expected by the 
World! But I can’t say what will be the exact 
result, I must go to Winchester again on the 
13th of August! In the mean time I shall not 
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I did not know that the successor was ap- 
pointed. With best love to your little girl, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
My daughters are both here and the children 
quite well. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 4th, 1852. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

You may rely upon it that I have not for- 
gotten you, nor am I tired excepting by hav- 
ing so much to do! I assure you that at times 
the reflection at night of all that I have gone 
through in the day astonishes me, notwithstand- 
ing my daily habits and long practice! The 
weather here also continues to be delightful. 
I have never known it so mild at this season 
of the year! This day is more like a day of 
July than of January! I have not been out 
with the hounds. The distances to go have 
been very long, and I have had too much to 


' do and attend to! I have not fixed any time 


for going! But I am ready to go at a mo- 
ment’s notice! I hear of Balls all over the 
World. We shall end by making one great 
city of the counties surrounding London. I 
have not heard of Officers of the Guards ex- 
cepting at your Ball in Surrey! There has 
been another great Ball at Hatfield. But I 
have not heard of Officers of the Guard at it! 

I have had no news! The nine days’ wonder 
has gone by! Lord Palmerston’s resignation ! 
People begin to ask what he will do next. 

I hope that Lilla is quite well and enjoying 
herself! If she does not, I shall reproach my- 
self! as I believe that something that I said 
to you one day has been in part the cause of 
your taking her with you and separating her 
from the other children. 

Believe me, 

Most sincerely ever yours, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. roth. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

Your favourite Rifle Regiment went from 
Plymouth onits Voyage to the Cape on Wednes- 
day night! We had an alert here yesterday 
morning! Lord Fitzroy Somerset arrived whilst 
I wasat breakfast with letters from Government 
on the state of war at the Cape, which gave 
me a good deal of employment. I sent him 
back with the answers! I don’t know of any 
occasion on which I have been so much an- 
noyed as by the misfortune of the Amazon 
Packet in the Bay of Biscay! It kept me awake 
for two nights! I am anxious by a knowledge 
and study of the details to discover some mode 
of avoiding, or at least of mitigating the evils 
of such misfortunes in future. I witnessed last 
spring in Lambeth the effect of a discovery by 


an Individual of a mode of extinguishing fires 
which was certainly very extraordinary. 

The principle of action was to smother the 
flame by overwhelming it with steam; which 
certainly was successful when water failed. I 
see that a discovery has also been made of 
machinery by the use of which the Commander 
of a steam vessel might be enabled any time 
to convey to any part of his vessel as he might 
think proper any portion of the steam with a 
view to smother any fire. This is very impor- 
tant and I hope that such machinery will be 
introduced into all vessels navigating with 
steam in the future. Give my best love to 
Lilla & Believe me, 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 13th. 

General Cathcart having come down here 
on Sunday to converse with me, it was not 
necessary for me to go to London on Monday, 
which I had intended —I should have gone 
to see your children, and to reconnoitre the 
work of the fallen Balcony if I had gone up. 

The loss of the Amazon has been a terri- 
ble affair. It has greatly disturbed me, not- 
withstanding that I knew nothing of any of 
the persons embarked in her! I had read of 
Mr. Warburton whom you mention! but now 
grieve his loss more than before ! 

I am much gratified by the recollection of 
Lilla and yourself. Be so kind as to give her 
three gentle pats with your hand, and a kiss 
upon the forehead for me. 

Believe me ever, 

Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 14th. 

I have received your letter of yesterday from 
London, my dear Mrs. Jones. We have had 
rain likewise, and this is but a damp day. I 
confess that I have no hope that any other 
boat can have been saved from the Amazon / 
The whole case of it is terrible, and the investi- 
gation most interesting! How did it occur? 
How did it ignite? Fire originating in the 
Hold of the Vessel or by accident ? or in the 
Engine Room? and thence by heated red-hot 
flues to the deck? This last cause may occur 
in any of those Ships of which the Master may 
be desirous of making a short 1 or of 
partly accelerating the rate of going! What 
are the best and most certain modes of extin- 
guishing the fire in a ship? I have seen the 
experiment of that machine to which you refer. 
It is doubted by some whether it could be suc- 
cessful ina ship. Then the Life Boats, in what 
manner and where are they to be carried to 
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be out of the way of fire, and yet easy to get 
at when required ? 

How prevail upon the terrified passengers 
to place themselves in the Life Boats in tran- 
quillity and order? I have been more at sea 
than most men in the Naval Profession, and it 
is very strange have met with severe accidents. 
I was shipwrecked . . . but it is very strange 
that I have always thought that the great- 
est danger of all in a ship at sea was that 
of fire! The aspect of it is terrible! Nobody 
will go aloft when it is mentioned! I cannot 
tell you how anxious I have been about the 
Amazon, and still continue anxious! although 
I know of nobody on board of her! Give my 
best love to Lilla and the two others, and 
Believe me ever, 

Yours most affly, 
WELLINGTON. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 18th. 
My DEAR Mrs, JONES: 

I write to you to London, concluding you 
are still there! I am summoned to go to 
Windsor Castle on Tuesday, where I shall go, 
and return here on Thursday. 

I see that reports have been received that 
another boat saved from the Amazon had 
arrived at Plymouth! I observe that there 
never existed anything to equal the representa- 
tions of the confusion and human misery on 
board that unfortunate Ship. 

Give my best love to your children. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WInpsor CASTLE, Janry, 21st. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 

I arrived here yesterday as usual by the Post 
Roads! The weather has been fine and moder- 
ate, but I have not been either hunting or 
shooting this day ! 

We have here Lord John Russell and the first 
Lord of the Admiralty! But, as usual, I have 
not heard more than is in the psi Saige 
Of course there must be anxiety regarding the 
turn up in France! I return home to-mor- 
row, and believe that my son and daughters 
return to town on the following days, and I 
propose—indeed I must go to town soon after- 
wards. Give my best love to your children. 

Believe me Ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 

I have just seen my Godson in good condi- 

tion. He trots about quite well. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Janry. 25th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONEs: 
I am not at my ease about Louis Napoleon. 
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He is going too fast. I see that his Ministers 
have resigned on account of his last act—the 
Plunder of the Property of the Orleans Family! 
This is a great mistake! The whole World 
will be against him on account of it. But it 
must not be believed that there is much feel- 
ing for the Orleanist Family! The feeling is 
on account of the atrocity of the act! 

With best love to my friends, your children, 
God Bless you. 
Believe me ever, 

Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, Febry. 27th. 
My DEAR Mrs, JONES: 

I came down here yesterday after the Levee 
—without my companion Lady Douro, who 
was too unwell. But Lady Charles has arrived 
from South Hants. The Judges have not yet 
arrived. I understand we are to have the 
Hounds here, which may detain me for some 
hours, as I conclude the people will not be 
satisfied if I should not take a gallop with 
them. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, April 13th. 

I have come down by the Road, my dear 
Mrs. Jones, and made a good journey ! I had 
the sun in my eyes during the whole of it, but 
preferred it by far to going by the Railroad! 
tho’ I should have travelled with the sun be- 
hind me! I was delighted to see my friends so 
flourishing and well! I hope your accounts 
from Carmarthenshire are satisfactory. With 
best compts to Mr. Jones, 

Believe me Ever, 
Yours Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON, 

I don’t think that I shall be allowed toremain 

long out of London this time! 


Lonpon, July 27th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I thank you for your note received from 
Edenwood, I am delighted to learn that my 
young friends are well pleased and recollect 
me! I have not forgotten them and shall be 
delighted to see them again ! 

So many fancy themselves interested in mis- 
representation of the strength of the Party with 
which they are acting, and misrepresentation 
of the truth! I don’t think on the whole the 
Elections have been so favorable to Lord 
Derby’s Government as was expected by the 
World! But I can’t say what will be the exact 
result, I must go to Winchester again on the 
13th of August! In the mean time I shall not 
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be surprised if I should be under the necessity 
of going to Walmer Castle one of these fine 
mornings! but only for a moment as I must 
finally settle the Militia in Hants and the 
Tower Hamlets before I establish myself there! 
Ever, my dear Mrs. Jones, 
Yours Most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


LONDON, August 17th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I have reason to think that the statements in 
General Cathcart’s despatches are not entirely 
correct. I cannot answer for the statements in 
the Cape Newspapers ! 

This is quite certain. The whole coloured 
population is disaffected & in a state of Insur- 
rection! The European population is to the 
last degree incensed ! 

There is Civil and Servile war in the Colony! 
But in England we are never satisfied with 
anything excepting entire success, In circum- 
stances such as exist at the Cape, Time is re- 
quired to prove any result which our impatient 
working is willing to grant! 

The Queen returned to Osborne last night, 
I believe. She passed Calais at three o’clock 
in the afternoon and steering to the West. 

I have still here the Russian Grand Duch- 
ess. I believe the American affair! has been 
settled. God bless you. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


LonpDoN, August roth. 
My DEAR Mrs, JONES: 

My delight at receiving and perusing your 
letters augments daily! I am still hard at work 
about raising the Militia, but I believe that I 
shall be under the necessity of going to Town 
next week. ; 

The Queen has returned and postponed the 
Parliament till October, but it does not appear 
that is the time fixed for the Assembly. It will 
probably be in November. 

Give my love to Lilla — my friend. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WALMER CasTLE, August 26th. 
My DEAR Mrs. JoNnEs: 

I have received your letter of Tuesday! I 
write to you very constantly, and I am glad you 
feel sensible of my attention and all you wish. 

God Bless you. 

Give my love to my friends. 
Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 
My visitors will be here on Friday. 


WaALMER CasTLE, August 31st. 
My DEAR Mrs. JONES: 

I have been so much occupied by the Re- 
ception here of the Grand Duchess Catherine 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz that I have not writ- 
ten to you since I came here. She came here 
on Friday with a suite that filled the House. 
There was nobody here but myself. Lady 
Charles and her children do not come until 
Friday next. I had all the Notables here 
whom you know to meet her at dinner! She 
breakfasted and had lunch here on Saturday, 
and I went down to Dover with her after 
luncheon in order that she might embark and 
go that evening to Ostend. She was delighted 
with her Reception and Residence here, and 
wished much to prolong the latter. But her 
husband the Grand Duke is an Officer of the 
Artillery in the Service of the Emperor of 
Russia, and was under the necessity of attend- 
ing a Review in the South of Russia in the 
month of October, and she was obliged to go. 

I am happy to hear that you and my young 
friends areso well. I see that you visit Yorkshire 
for the Doncaster Races, but go back to St. 
Andrews. I am delighted with your account 
of yourself and your friends —say to them from 
me Everything that is kind. I understand 
that Parliament will certainly meet for the dis- 
posal of business between the roth and 15th 
of November. I have already made arrange- 
ments which have for their object to enable 
me to quit this part of the world a week sooner 
than usual! I generally go about the 14th or 
15th of November,? but I shall go at least a 
week earlier this year. God Bless you. 

Believe me ever, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 


WALMER CASTLE, Sept. 7th, 1852.9 

I have been a good deal occupied since I 
wrote to you last, my dear Mrs. Jones. I have 
been twice to Folkestone, going and returning 
the short distance between Dover and Folke- 
stone by Railroad! which takes a great deal 
of time, as one must wait at the stations for 
the hours at which the Trains pass on the 
great Lines! I went to see Mr. Croker who 
is here for change of air. He has had a most 
extraordinary attack. He has lost one half 
of his pulse, that is to say his Pulsation was 
70 odd strokes ina minute! It now strikes 
only 30 odd less of the number of times! He 
walks and talks and looks and feels just as 
ever! But he has no appetite! The doctors 
have ordered him to avoid any sudden exer- 
tion, or movement, or excitement, 


1 The disputed fisheries in the Bay of Fundy. 
2 He was buried on the 17th. 
3 He died September 14. 























The weather continues to be beautiful. 

Parliament will certainly meet on the 11th. 
I understand that the Government feels very 
confident of success. With kind love to my 
friends, Believe me ever, 

Yours most faithfully, 
WELLINGTON. 

I should think that Mrs, Scarlett must wish 
very much that my opinion should prevail — 
viz: that an Englishman has no claim to be 
treated by the Tribunal, in any country other- 
wise than asa native of the Same.! 


On that very day week the duke was seized 
with his mortal illness, As the bright autumnal 
day passed away he went with it, and so calmly 
and quietly, that it was only when a mirror was 
held to his lips that life was seen to be extinct. 

He had said in one of his latest letters that 
this year he would go up to London a little 
earlier than his usual date of the 14th or 15th 
of November — little thinking how he would 
make the journey. 

On the roth of that month, by the light of 
torches and with the pealing of minute-guns, 
his earthly remains, which had lain at Walmer 
Castle for eight weeks under the faithful guard- 
ianship of his old regiment, the Rifle Brigade, 
were removed to Chelsea Barracks. ‘There 


1 This remark has reference to the “ Mather’ case 
at Florence. 
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all London thronged to see -him as he lay 

in state. The great hall, lighted only by waxen 

tapers in silver sconces and draped in black, 

brought into strong relief the crimson coffin 

in which reposed the “ good gray head” with 

its expression of perfect peace, At its foot lay 

all the decorations which he had so nobly 

won. Life-guardsmen with their arms covered 

guarded the apartment. It was a sight never 

to be forgotten, The Queen was led weeping 

bitterly to her carriage, having broken down 

when she got to the center of the hall, and sor- 

row and solemnity were stamped on every face. 
Of the impressive funeral through the heart 

of London, lined with the troops he had led 

through so many perils to so many victories, 

we need not speak. All who could assembled 

to do him honor on that last journey to St. 

Paul’s, where he rests beside the “ Mighty 

Seaman” of Lord Tennyson’s ode, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rjch in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 


Mary £, Davies-Evans, 


PERDITA. 


(ON SEEING MISS ANDERSON IN THE ROLE.) 


HE dances, 
And I seem to be 

In primrose vales of Sicily, 
Beside the streams once looked upon 
By Thyrsis and by Corydon: 
The sunlight laughs as she advances, 
Shyly the zephyrs kiss her hair, 
And she seems to me as the wood-fawn, free 

And as the wild rose, fair. 


Dance, Perdita! and shepherds, blow! 
Your reeds restrain no longer! 

Till weald and welkin gleeful ring, 

Blow, shepherds, blow! and, lasses, sing — 
Yet sweeter strains and stronger ! 

Let far Helorus softer flow 

’T wixt rushy banks, that he may hear; 

Let Pan, great Pan himself, draw near ! 


Stately 
She moves, half smiling 
With girlish look beguiling — 





A dawn-like grace in all her face ; 
Stately she moves, sedately, 
Through the crowd circling round her ; 
But — swift as light — 
See! she takes flight! 
Empty, alas! is her place. 


Follow her, follow her, let her not go! 
Mirth ended so — 
Why, ’t is but woe! 
Follow her, follow her! Perdita! — lo, 
Love hath with wreaths enwound her! 


She dances, 
And I seem to see 

The nymph divine, ‘Terpsichore, 
As when her beauty dazzling shone 
On eerie heights of Helicon. 
With bursts of song her voice entrances 
The dreamy, blossom-scented air, 
And she seems to me as the wood-fawn, free, 
And as the wild rose, fair. 


Florence Earle Cvates. 
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T is to be hoped for the credit of 
humanity that the old philoso- 
pher was in error when he said 

that we feel a sad gratification 

even in the distress of our dear- 

est friends. But, be that as it 
may, it is quite certain that those 
of our fellow-creatures whose 
lives have been burdened with 
sorrow command our respect and 

excite our interest more than the 
high and mighty. Belisarius, stricken 
blind, wandering, a beggar in tattered rags, 
and asking alms of the people he once led to 
victory, presents a figure that calls for our deep- 
est sympathy; while we cannot shed tears over 
a dethroned monarch with a corner lot. By 
these reflections I am strengthened in the 
hope that I may not be tiring my reader with 
the continuous recital of our misfortunes, and 
that he will not grow as weary of them as we 
did. If he will but patiently wade a little far- 
ther through this “slough of despond,” I prom- 
ise in the latter part of my narrative to give 
some account of my less interesting success. 

Our disastrous seasons were not exceptions. 
The country had been in a chronic state of 
theatrical bankruptcy since the panic of 1837, 
and continued in it for many years, Actors 
often had to turn their hands to something else 
for a livelihood besides the profession. My 
father painted signs for a whole summer in 
Vicksburg, and our leading man manufactured 
genuine Havana cigars in the same studio. I 
often acted as “ drummer,” and, when business 
was slow, would sally forth among the wharf 
boats to solicit orders. 

It is likely that some of the events I have 
recorded may not have followed in the order 
in which I have placed them, but I do not feel 
that this is of much importance. Accurate 
statistics, with dates, long rows of figures, and 
unimportant casts of plays, are somewhat tedi- 
ous. Tony Lumpkin says, with undoubted 
truth, that “the inside of a letter contains the 
cream of the correspondence.” I must there- 
fore crave your Honor’s pardon for acting on 
this hint by endeavoring to trace the interest- 
ing portion of this history,—if it has any inter- 
est,— casting unimportant details into oblivion. 

Mary’s death reduced our quartet to a trio, 
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and I next found myself in the town of 
Grand Gulf, in the State of Mississippi, with 
my mother and sister. We were there awaiting 
the arrival of my half-brother, Charles Burke, 
who was somewhere in the interior of the State, 
with asmall company of actors, struggling along 
from town to town. Our letters to him had 
crossed or miscarried ; so we were obliged to 
remain there for several weeks until we could 
hunt him up. There was no telegraph in those 
days, and postal communication was uncertain. 

The money had run out, and we were in a 
straitened condition, when, to our joy, my 
brother arrived. He burst like a ray of sun- 
shine into the house, and we crowded about 
the dear fellow, smothering him with tears and 
kisses. It seems that his company was at Port 
Gibson, only eight miles away, where they had 
arrived the night before, and he had started 
at daylight, walking to Grand Gulf to meet 
us. After breakfast he went out for the pur- 
pose of hiring a wagon and team to take us on. 
This was soon done, and we started on our 
journey. We had got but four miles from the 
town when I observed my brother and the 
driver in close conversation. I saw that some- 
thing was wrong. Presently the driver pulled 
up and the wagon stopped. My brother turned 
round and said: “ Mother, I have made a 
bargain with this man to take us to Port Gib- 
son for ten dollars. I have no money, and 
expected to pay him out of to-night’s receipts 
after the play. He says this arrangement will 
not do for him; he seems unwilling to trust 
me, so he must be paid now or he will turn 
back.” I looked at my mother and hinted that 
perhaps, if she searched hard, something might 
be found in the stocking. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and I saw by her face that the bank was 
broken. There was nothing left us but to get 
out of the wagon and remain by the roadside 
until my brother should go back and make an- 
other trial. ‘The rain came down, and we took 
shelter under a large tree, awaiting his return. 
My mother had once been one of the most 
attractive stars in America, the leading prima 
donna of the country, and now, from no fault 
of her own, was reduced to the humiliation of 
being put out of a wagon with her two chil- 
dren, in a lonely road in the far-off State of 
Mississippi, because she could not pay a wag- 
oner the sum of ten dollars. 

This was so far the darkest hour we had 
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passed. About noon the sun shone bright, and 
shortly afterwards my brother appeared in 
sight, mounted on top of an ox-cart driven by 
an old negro. We were only four miles from 
Port Gibson, but it required as many hours to 
make the journey, so about sundown our party 
alighted at the hotel. 

We now entered upon a course of the most 
primitive acting, going from town to town and 
giving entertainments in the dining-rooms of 
the hotels, As there were no papers published 
in these small villages, there were no printing- 
offices, consequently no bills; so flaming an- 
nouncements of our arrival in a bold handwrit- 
ing were displayed in the three important points 
of the town, viz.: the hotel, the post-office, and 
the barber-shop. It fell to my duty, being an 
adept with the brush, to write, or rather paint, 
these advertisements. The plays were acted 
in costume, but without scenery or curtain. 
The nightly receipts were small —just about 
enough to get us from place to place. 

Our objective point was the town of Lib- 
erty, Mississippi ; but there was some difficulty 
in getting there, as the distance was greater 
than we could accomplish in a day. A farmer 
who had been to the theater the night before 
for the first time in his life was so struck by the 
performance that he proposed to have his teams 
brought in and take us to his farm-house, about 
twenty-five miles distant. According to his sug- 
gestion we were to rest for a day, give an enter- 
tainment in his barn, and so go on to Liberty. 

“ But,” said my brother, “ you tell me there 
is no other house there but your own. What 
shall we do for an audience ?” 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “ all my family will 
come, to begin with, and there is a dozen or more 
on ’em; then there ’s eight or ten farm-houses 
close by, and if one of your men will drive there 
with my son and blow the horn they will all 
come, for there ain’t one on’em ever seen a play 
before. I ’ll insure you a full barn,” 

So the matter was settled, and we actually 
played in a barn, the house that we staid in 
being the only one in sight. It seemed in vain 
to look for an audience in such a lonely place, 
but the farmer was right. Soon after the sun 
had gone down the full harvest moon rose, 
and by its dim light we could faintly see family 
groups of people, two and sometimes three on a 
horse, coming from all directions over the hill — 
now a wagon with a great load. Some of them 
walked, but all were quiet and serious, and ap- 
parently wondering what they were going tosee. 

Those who have traveled through the South- 
ern States will perhaps remember the kind of 
barn we acted in: there were two log houses 
joined together with an opening between them 
which was floored and covered in. The seats 
were arranged outside in the open air—benches, 
VoL. XXXIX.—27. 
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chairs, and logs. The double barn on each 
side was used for dressing-rooms and for mak- 
ing entrances and exits, while the opening was 
devoted to the stage. The open air was well 
filled, containing an audience of about sixty 
persons. Our enthusiastic admirer, the farmer, 
collected the admission fee, a dollar being 
charged and freely given. ‘The plays were “ The 
Lady of Lyons” and “The Spectre Bride- 
groom.” ‘The farmer had supplied us _liber- 
ally with candles, so that the early part of the 
entertainment was brilliantly illuminated, but 
the evening breeze had fanned the lights so 
fiercely that by the time the farce began the 
footlights were gone. ‘The little “flaming min- 
isters”” had all sputtered out, so “ The Spectre 
Bridegroom ” was acted in the moonlight. 

It was curious to watch the effect of a strong 
emotional play like “The Lady of Lyons” 
upon an audience that had never seen a 
drama before: they not only were much inter- 
ested, but they became excited over the trials of 
the hero and heroine ; they talked freely among 
themselves, and, at times, to the actors. One 
old lady insisted that the lovers should be “ al- 
lowed their own way,” and a stalwart young 
farmer warned the villain not to interfere again 
“if he knew what was best for him.” 

We continued traveling through the State 
of Mississippi, sometimes in wagons or on a 
stray stern-wheel steamer that was hailed 
from the bank of some little village where 
we had acted. As the spring opened the 
rainy season set in, and the roads became 
almost impassable. Fortunately at this time 
my mother received an offer for us to join the 
new theater in Galveston, to which place we 
proceeded, my brother and his wife going 
North to act under Mr. Burton’s management 
at the Arch street Theater, Philadelphia. 


PUDDING STANLEY, 


AT the termination of our Galveston season 
the company embarked on board a small 
stern-wheel steamer that wound its way through 
a narrow, crooked stream and landed us at 
the city of Houston. I say the company, but 
it was only a remnant of it, as most of its 
members, being weary of the hot weather and 
despairing of any more regular-salary days, 
had returned to the North. We acted for 
several weeks in Houston, but with a feeble 
kind of patronage that just enabled us to keep 
our heads above water ; still, the ever-hopeful 
disposition of the itinerant actor buoyed us 
up, and we struggled on in the anticipation of 
a reaction. 

We had by this time resolved ourselves into 
what was called a “sharing scheme,” divid- 
ing the profits, when there were any, fro rata 
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with our salaries. First the board was paid 
for, then the rent, then the printing, then the 
orchestra —the latter always ready to strike at 
a bar’s notice ; the rest we shared. These un- 
certain dividends were looked forward to with 
much interest, for home was far away and 
difficult to reach. 

As the season approached its close and the 
disbanding of our company was under discus- 
sion, a new sensation occurred in the arrival 
of an old actor and ex-theatrical manager by 
the name of Stanley. This remnant of an 
earlier era had been upon the retired list for 
many years, and now suddenly burst upon us 
with enticing schemes to better our condition. 
I had never seen him before, but several of 
our company knew and recognized him as a 
veteran barn-stormer of the olden time. He 
had been living in San Antonio for many 
years, and having heard that a company of 
players were at Houston the slumbering old 
war-horse within him was awakened, and dis- 
daining the dangers of a long journey through 
the chaparral,— for the country was at this time 
full of hostile Indians,—he had ridden three 
hundred miles in the wild enthusiasm of an 
old manager-actor, thirsting for the revival of 
three-sheet posters and a high stool opposite 
that fascinating spot, the pigeon-hole of the 
box-office. Naturally, in the first flush of his 
arrival, laden as he was with flattering prom- 
ises of double salaries and clear third benefits, 
we were in a delightful flutter of anticipation. 
His accounts of San Antonio and the sur- 
rounding country were dazzling. There had 
been no dramatic entertainment ever given 
there, the gold mines of Mexico were close at 
hand, and, in short, it seemed quite clear that 
our fortunes would be made if we concluded 
to embrace his offer. He further informed us 
that he was well known all through ‘Texas, 
and that his popularity was second only to 
that of the late Davy Crockett; that, under 
the very “ shadow of the Alamo,” as he poeti- 
cally expressed it, he kept a bar-room in con- 
junction with a fandango, a keno table, and a 
faro bank—by which means it seems he had 
endeavored to refine the depraved tastes of 
the citizens. Mr. Stanley’s figure was portly, 
so that his friends, in order to distinguish him 
from the other and less important Stanleys in 
town, bestowed upon him the title of “ Pud- 
ding Stanley,” or “ Pud,” as he was more 
briefly and affectionately called. 

As I have said, we were at first overwhelmed 
with his amazing description of our future El- 
dorado, but upon holding council to consider 
the situation dispassionately our ardor cooled. 
First came the dreaded journey of three hun- 
dred miles through a wilderness of chaparral in- 
habited only by jack-rabbits and hostile Indians. 


Our leading actor remarked that he did not 
mind jack-rabbits, but considered the Indians 
an impediment. He was a courageous man, 
too, upon the stage. I had seen him play the 
Chief Osceola, and scalp one “super” after an- 
other with great nerve; but now he seemed to 
think with Avag Lear that “ Nature ’s above 
art in that respect,” and while he reveled in 
being the hero of an artistic assassination, 
realistic effects of this kind were not to be 
thought of. 

Another reason for our not relishing the pro- 
posal was contained in the recollection of a 
really serious matter in connection with actors 
and Indians that had occurred in Florida dur- 
ing the Seminole war. It seems that a mana- 
ger by the name of William C. Forbes had 
taken a theatrical company into the very jaws 
of the disturbance. The troupe acted at the 
different forts and garrisons along the line of 
battle, and on one occasion, while going from 
one military station to another, without an 
escort, it was attacked and roughly handled 
by the savages. Forbes and most of his people 
escaped, but two unfortunate actors were cap- 
tured and butchered. ‘The theatrical wardrobe 
belonging to the company fell into the hands 
of the Indians, who, dressing themselves up as 
Romans, Highlanders, and Shaksperean he- 
roes, galloped about in front of the very fort, 
though well out of gunshot, where Forbes and 
the more fortunate members of his company 
had fled for safety. Several of the Indians were 
afterwards taken, and as they were robed and 
decked in the habiliments of Otie//o, Hamlet, 
and a host of other Shaksperean characters,— 
for Forbes was eminently legitimate,— their 
identity as the murderers was established, and 
they were hanged in front of the garrison. 

The recollection of this incident acted as 
anything but a stimulus to our wavering cour- 
age, and we took the liberty of mentioning to 
the ex-ranger that it was within the bounds 
of possibility that the warlike Comanches of 
Texas might have no more respect for the le- 
gitimate drama than the Seminoles of Florida, 
in which case history would inconveniently re- 
peat itself. 

The tempter ridiculed our fears, looking upon 
us, I think, with a ranger’s contempt. He said 
there were a few Indians here and there cer- 
tainly, but they were cowardly, and generally 
kept themselves concealed in the chaparral. 
On being cross-questioned as to why they con- 
cealed themselves in the chaparral, he replied, 
“Well, possibly ambush; but they are great 
cowards.” He said the safest plan would be 
for the entire party to keep together; going all 
in one wagon, we would then exhibit “ the 
full strength of the company,” and well armed 
with such theatrical weapons as we might 
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possess, there would be no danger. Theatrical 
weapons — just think of it! The armory of a 
theater in those days consisted of two pairs of 
short broadswords, a half-dozen stuffed sticks, 
and a rusty flint-lock horse-pistol that always 
snapped once and generally twice before virtue 
felt itself secure. A cold shiver ran down my 
back as I imagined myself facing a Comanche 
with an article whose uncertainty had on more 
than one occasion compelled the-heavy villain 
to commit suicide with a table-spoon. 

It is needless to say that I had inwardly re- 
solved not to go, and I think the entire com- 
pany were of my mind. Of course we laid it 
all on the leading man, who had at least been 
bold enough openly to express his fear; but 
we decided not to go! 

Stanley was of course disappointed, as he 
had looked forward, he said, not only to the 
renewal of managerial responsibility and im- 
portance, but to donning again the sock and 
buskin and acting with us. Upon this hint 
we suggested that if he really desired to 
act again, and would appear one night in 
Houston for our benefit, we should be proud 
to support him. If Richard ///, could tempt 
him — we knew this to be his weak point — 
it was at his service. Of course at first he pre- 
tended to demur, saying that he had no ward- 
robe, and that it was so long since he had 
acted that he “really feared.” But he could 
not conceal an undercurrent of secret delight 
at the thought of again striding the stage. He 
consented. He was so well known in Texas 
that we felt quite sure, in securing his services 
for a joint benefit to the company, our treasury 
would swell from its present slender dimen- 
sions and give us the means of returning to 
Galveston with flying colors. 

Stanley’s professional and private histories 
were both interesting, as they covered a period 
when artistic, commercial, and military matters 
were curiously mingled, He had acted in the 
then far West under the management of Alex- 
ander Drake both in Louisville and in Cin- 
cinnati; he had then drifted off into Texas, 
joining the rangers against Santa Anna; then 
back again to the Mississippi, where he en- 
countered the celebrated Chapman company, 
who had ingeniously fitted up a steamboat and 
converted it into a floating theater. This huge 
dramatic barge used to ply from one town to 
another on the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri 
rivers, giving theatrical entertainments at the 
various points where there were no theaters. 
The roving spirit again taking possession of 
him, he left the Chapmans and returned to 
Texas. 

The night was arranged for the benefit, and 
such was the popularity of the volunteer that 
tickets amounting to the capacity of the thea- 
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ter, and even beyond it, were sold without 
delay. As I before said, Richard ///. was his 
pet part; and while he considered himself un- 
equaled in the character, he confided to me 
that he did not mind privately confessing that 
in the later scenes he drew his inspiration from 
the example of Edwin Forrest. Stanley now 
employed his mornings in walking as majes- 
tically as his ungainly figure would permit up 
and down the stage, gesticulating violently and 
roaring out the soliloquies of Richard; and 
his afternoons in accumulating raw cotton, in 
order that the hump and the bandy-legs of 
the crook-backed tyrant might be properly 
deformed and traditionally disfigured. 

Our volunteer reminded me of an actor I 
once knew who used to wear upon the stage 
a red wig so like his own hair that whether he 
had it on or off there was no perceptible dif- 
ference in his appearance. So with Stanley: 
his bandy-legs and round shoulders, even when 
unadorned, quite harmonized with the accepted 
idea of Gloucester’s deformity ; but, looking 
upon himself as an Apollo, our hero had piled 
such a mountain of cotton on his natural hump 
that it made “ Ossa like a wart.” 

On the auspicious night the house was 
packed to the doors. A few ladies came; but 
their escorts, seeing that the audience were dis- 
posed to be turbulent, took them away, so that 
the friends and admirers of the star were un- 
checked in their noisy cat-calls and demon- 
strations. Law, order, and decorum were set 
at defiance. The friends of the old ranger had 
come for a frolic and evidently intended to have 
it. The placard of “ No smoking” was totally 
disregarded. Pipes and cigars were vigorously 
puffed, and the house was so filled with smoke 
that one would have supposed that the battle 
of Bosworth Field had taken place before the 
opposing forces met. The weather was sultry, 
and the general heat, combined with the stifling 
atmosphere of a crowded house, ran the little 
box of a theater up to the temperature of an 
oven in full force. 

At the rise of the curtain the expectant audi- 
ence was on tiptoe to greet their comrade. At 
the wing stood the sweltering Richard, absorbed 
in his character and embedded in cotton, and 
as he strode upon the stage the theater rang 
with applause and shouts of welcome. After 
bowing low his acknowledgments he began the 
famous soliloquy. ‘The performance proceeded 
quietly for a time, the silence being broken now 
and then by expressions of approval in com- 
plimentary but rather familiar terms. During 
the love scene with Zady Anne, her ladyship 
was warned by some one in the audience, who 
claimed to have an intimate knowledge of 
Richard's private domestic affairs, that the 
tyrant had already two Mexican wives in San 
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Antonio. Nothing daunted at this public ac- 
cusation of polygamy, “ Pud ” pressed his suit 
with ardor. 

The retired actor had not forgotten some 
of the old-fashioned tricks of the art, and would 
take the stage with tremendous strides from 
the center to the extreme right or left after 
making a point, thereby signifying to the audi- 
ence that if they desired to applaud then was 
their time. “ Off with his head! so much for 
Buckingham!” and away he would go. In 
one of these flights, being over-stimulated by 
excitement and applause, he nearly tumbled 
into the private box. Straightening himself 
up, his ostrich plumes became entangled with 
a spermaceti chandelier and set him in a blaze 
of glory. He glared with indignation at the 
convulsed audience, being himself entirely in- 
nocent of the illumination until the unmis- 
takable odor of burnt feathers warned him 
that his diadem was in danger. In the death 
scene, just as Richard expired, a voice, signify- 
ing that the game was over, shouted “ Keno!” 
This allusion to “ Pud’s ” commercial pursuits 
brought him to life, and as the curtain was 
descending he sat up and warned the inter- 
locutor that he would “keno” him in the 
morning. 


IN MEXICO. 


Tue declaration of war with Mexico caused 
a great stir in Galveston; speculations were 
rife in all quarters as to the probable result 
from a commercial point of view. Of course 
no doubt existed as to the ultimate success of 
our side ; but the question as to how much was 
to be made out of it seemed toabsorb the public 
mind, Our manager was a thrifty soul, and 
foresaw the prospect of good financial results 
by following up the army with his dramatic 
forces. My mother was considerably alarmed 
lest I should be conscripted, and I was not a 
little uneasy on those grounds myself. 

In May, 1846, we embarked on board a 
condemned Mississippi steamer for Point 
Isabel. This leaky old boat, crowded with 
soldiers, gamblers, and a few actors, feebly 
wended its uncertain way along the coast and 
arrived at its destination in about four days. 
Luckily, the sea was as calm as a mill-pond ; for 
if one of those dreadful cyclones so frequent in 
the Gulf had overtaken us, many good soldiers, 
indifferent gamblers, and bad actors would 
have found their way to the bottom of the sea, 
and these important reénforcements to General 
Taylor never would have put in an appearance. 
Point Isabel, on our arrival, was all bustle and 
activity. It was a flat, sandy, and uninterest- 
ing place, covered with tents and boiling over 
with military preparations. The battle of Palo 
Alto was fought on the 8th of May: these were 
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the first guns fired, and we could distinctly 
hear the booming sounds of opposing cannon; 
it ended at sunset with victory for the Amer- 
ican army. The next morning I saw the am- 
bulance bringing in the wounded form of 
Major Samuel Ringgold, who died soon after. 
This celebrated hero introduced into this 
country the flying artillery, to the efficiency 
of which the success of the day was attributed. 
The Mexicans had retreated only a few miles, 
and, being reénforced, gave battle the next day, 
and the memorable engagement of Resaca de 
la Palma was won by the gallant charge of 
Captain May at the head of his dragoons. 
Then came the bombardment of Fort Brown, 
and on the 18th of May the city of Matamoras 
was occupied by the United States army, with 
our gallant band of comedians bringing up the 
rear, elated at our military success. 

The manager took advantage of the dis- 
tressed position of the town, and, by permission 
of the American commandant, occupied the 
old Spanish theater. Victory had crowned our 
arms; so the soldiers, settlers, gamblers, rag- 
tag and bob-tail crowd that always follow on 
in the train of an army, like “greedy crows” 
that hover over the heads of the defeated 
party, “ impatient for their lean inheritance,” 
were ready for amusement. Here we acted 
to the most motley group that ever filled 
a theater. But in the middle of September 
the trumpet blast sounded in our ears again ; 
the soldiers were ordered to march on to 
Monterey. The town was deserted and the 
theater closed. Our manager, seeing that all 
further hopes of their return had vanished, 
disbanded his company, and with all the cash 
he could collect, including our back salaries, 
“wandered away, no man knew whither.” 
Here I was left with my mother and sister, 
thrown on our own resources, which were very 
small, in a strange country, and among a people 
not at all on good terms with us. The only 
member of the company left besides ourselves 
was Edward Badger. He was my brother 
comedian and friend; his father was the well- 
known Alderman Badger of Philadelphia. 
Our situation was somewhat desperate; so 
we held a council of war to determine on 
our future movements. The soldiers had gone, 
but the gamblers remained ; and the brilliant 
idea occurred to us, that as we could no longer 
minister to their intellectual entertainment we 
might make something by furnishing them 
with internal comforts. So we boldly resolved 
to open a coffee and cake stand in their in- 
terest. We arranged to place the stand in a 
bar-room in the central part of Matamoras, 
the locality offering the best position for our 
commercial enterprise. The establishment was 
dignified by the high-sounding title of “The 
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Grand Spanish Saloon,” and consisted of a long 
room, with a low ceiling, having a counter, or 
bar, running the full length on one side, and 
a row of gaming-tables on the other, where 
roulette, keno, chuck-a-luck, and faro were in- 
dustriously pursued with the usual integrity 
which generally attaches itself to these pastimes. 
The walls were beautifully whitewashed and the 
floor was well sprinkled with sand. In front of 
the bar and at regular intervals were kegs cut 
into halves and filled with sawdust, these being 
the cuspidores of the pioneers. From the ceil- 
ing were suspended chandeliers made of barrel- 
hoops, tastefully covered with pink, blue, and 
white paper, cut in different patterns, in which 
candles were placed to illuminate the cheerful 
and tragic scenes that alternately occurred in 
this fascinating but dangerous place. 

Badger, after convincing the proprietor that 
the introduction ofa stand for cake and hot coffee 
at one end of the room would not only add to 
the refinement of his establishment, but increase 
its custom by providing the patrons with re- 
freshment during their hours of relaxation from 
business, came to terms with him. We were to 
furnish everything and give him ten per cent. 
of our gross receipts for rent, it being verbally 
understood that if either Badger or myself 
came to an untimely death at the hands of any 
of his attachés the person so offending should 
be discharged from his service at once. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this 
arrangement, so I at once set about the deco- 
ration of our café, while Badger went off in 
search of an old Mexican woman, said to be 
an expert in the manufacture of coffee and pies. 
The construction of our stand was simple and 
effective ; a large dry-goods box on which two 
boards were placed so as to reach the bar- 
counter made a permanent and secure foun- 
dation for the reception of our viands, The 
boards were tastefully draped and masked with 
Turkey-red reaching to the floor. Large sheets 
of white paper were spread over the top, and 
on the right, next the counter, stood a large 
and elaborate tin coffee-urn, and beneath it an 
alcohol lamp emitting a beautiful blue flame. 
This monument was surrounded by a dozen 
old cups and saucers, in which, placed at right 
angles, gleamed a corresponding number of 
shining spoons, giving a pure German silver 
flavor to everything they touched. A fat sugar- 
bowland an attenuated milk-pitcher completed 
the coffee service. Four flat pies, two pyra- 
mids of sandwiches, a box bf cheap cigars 
tilted up on a brick, and a large plate of home- 
made Mexican cakes completed the assortment. 
Among the dainty articles which adorned our 
counter were some large, round, burnt-sienna- 
looking cakes called mandillos. I think they 
must have been indigenous to the soil of Mex- 
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ico, for I rejoice to know that I never saw one 
anywhere else. ‘They were sparingly sprinkled 
with dry currants, and glazed on top with some 
sticky stuff that never dried during the whole 
summer: if an unlucky fly lit on one of these 
delicacies his doom was sealed. I have no 
idea what they tasted like, for I never had 
the courage to try one; nor did I ever know 
a customer who ventured on one for the 
second time. One gentleman—an epicure 
from Texas—said that he would not mind 
giving one a trial if he could be sure which 
were the currants and which were the. flies. 
This kind of pleasantry we could afford to 
smile at, but when a ranger remarked on one 
occasion that any man who would sell such 
things ought to be shot, we decided — for the 
sake of our customers — that we would remove 
this objectionable feature from our bill of fare ; 
so the cakes were forthwith banished to the 
top shelf, well out of sight, and utilized as fly- 
traps for the rest of the season. 

When our arrangements were first completed 
Badger and I stood with folded arms at the 
far end of the long room, contemplating the 
effect with pride and satisfaction. It was now 
about time for the doors to open. We were 
quite nervous and excited ; for, in the innocence 
of our natures, we expected a great rush from 
the public. Our spirits were somewhat damp- 
ened, therefore, to find that no one seemed to 
know or care anything about us or the new 
venture in which nearly all of our available 
cash was invested. 

As the day wore on, stragglers dropped in one 
by one; blear-eyed gamblers, freshly shaved, 
with shaky hands and gloomy looks, called for 
their morning cocktail at the bar. Now and 
then we caught a stray customer: our coffee, 
clear and strong, was a great success ; and the 
pies did pretty well, too, but the “ Colorado 
Claros ” were a dead failure. Our point now 
was to watch the public; if an article was not 
in demand we discarded it at once, and offered 
another in its place. By these tactics, before 
the week was over, the cash returns were more 
than satisfactory. My partner and myself con- 
formed to the regular business hours of the 
establishment: at about three o’clock a. M. the 
order to close was given and “ Vamoose!” was 
shouted by the stentorian lungs of the proprie- 
tor. The roulette ceased to revolve, the dice 
were discarded, the faro cloth was rolled up, and 
our alcohol lamp was extinguished. Those 
members of the sporting fraternity who could 
stand on their feet reeled home (?), and those 
who could not were dragged along the sanded 
floor and deposited on the sidewalk; the can- 
dles were blown out and the doors of “The 
Grand Spanish Saloon” were closed to the 
world. Badger and I would trudge to our 
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room arm in arm, carrying our money in a 
shot-bag between us, and each armed with 
a Colt’s patent “ pepper-caster.” 

The dwelling-housesin Matamoras were gen- 
erally one story high, built of brick, plastered, 
and painted yellow; one door and an iron- 
barred window in front on the street, and the 
same at the back, leading to a courtyard which 
was used in common by the occupants of the 
house for washing, ironing, cooking, and eating. 
We occupied one of these establishments. 

In the morning little tables, with white cloths, 
were brought out and set for breakfast in the 
open air. The different families would sit at 
them and drink their hot coffee, eat their fruit 
and bread, smoke their cigarettes, and talk 
away as gaily as if no war were going on. ‘he 
courtyards were entered by a large gate, and 
hired out to passing caravans of muleteers or 
rancheros, who occupied the middle of the 
space. Here they also took their meals and 
sold their fruit, vegetables, chickens, and dry 
goods of cheap and gaudy-colored stuffs, Mexi- 
can blankets, sombreros, and baskets. ‘The 
courtyard at night was a lovely sight. ‘The 
little houses surrounding it were all lighted up 
within, the doors wide open so that we could 
see the families, men, women, and children, 
knitting, smoking, dancing, singing, and play- 
ing cards — always for money (everybody gam- 
bled in Mexico) ; and groups of muleteers in 
the center were seated around their camp-fire, 
which would blaze and shed its light over the 
scene. I had a great fondness for this locality, 
for here I met my first love. Her mother was 
a full-blooded Mexican, but her father must 
have been pure Castilian, for the girl was not 
only beautiful, but her features were aristo- 
cratic. She had the prettiest little feet and 
hands that could be imagined. Her merry 
black eyes fairly danced and sparkled with 
brilliancy, and when laughing she would throw 
her head back in ecstasy, showing two rows 
of pearly teeth. Metta—that washer name — 
was as wild and graceful as a deer. I was 
quite in love with her at first sight, and when 
she began to teach me to play the guitar 
and smoke cigarettes I was entirely captured, 
She had that rich, olive complexion that one 
sees in a pale Key West cigar, and, like that 
article, was about half Spanish. Her great 
delight was to make a full half-dozen of her 
Mexican sweethearts jealous by flirting with 
me; but as she spoke not a word of English, 
and I was entirely ignorant of Spanish, we 
could only make eyes and smile at each other. 
Perhaps this was all for the best, because had 
it been otherwise, I am afraid that, though I 
was only eighteen, my mother would have been 
astonished with a Mexican daughter-in-law be- 
fore we left the country. 
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Our business affairs were flourishing at the 
saloon, and but for a strong propensity that my 
speculative partner had for trying his luck at 
the side tables now and then, we should have 
made a small fortune. Of course there was a 
heavy risk of life and property in such a place, 
as the frequenters of the “ Grand Spanish” 
were more numerous than select, and, to para- 
phrase an old saying, “ when the rum was in, 
the knife was out.” Several times the firm had 
dodged under the counter to escape contact 
with a stray bullet, and on one occasion the 
offending coffee-urn had been fatally shot. 

I now divided my time between attention 
to commerce and learning the Spanish lan- 
guage from Metta, but I am afraid it was a 
case of pleasure before business. She was the 
most innocent, simple child of nature that I 
ever saw, and yet, with all her modesty, a per- 
fect miniature coquette. She would jump for 
joy and clap her little hands together if she 
only could contrive to make any of her lovers 
jealous. ‘The scowling brows of one of her native 
admirers, together with the liberal display of a 
small arsenal of unconcealed weapons encir- 
cling his waist, always gave me a disagreeable 
turn, and at these times I would insist on 
Metta’s not lavishing so much public attention 
on me. I never saw the fellow’s dark eyes 
glaring at me but there came up a vision of 
that old engraving of the Spanish lady on a 
moonlight night smiling from her window on 
her favorite lover, and a melodramatic looking 
rival in the background peering around the 
corner and grasping a stiletto as big as a hand- 
saw, ready to stab the accepted lover in the 
back. 

A noted character on the border line in 
those days, one Buck Wallace, was a frequenter 
of this place — a lump of good nature and kind- 
ness when unmolested, but if the demon in 
him was aroused he became a desperate and 
dangerous man. He was a Philadelphian by 
birth; and as that was my native city, Wal- 
lace and I struck up a great friendship, though 
he was full thirty years my senior. He was an 
interesting fellow, with a strange mixture of 
tenderness and ferocity. His life had been an 
adventurous and romantic one; as a boy, he 
had served under Captain James Bowie, after 
whom the famous bowie-knife is named, and 
was with Davy Crockett at the fall of the 
Alamo. After the assassination of Crockett and 
Bowie by the Mexicans, Wallace returned to 
Philadelphia, and, as extremes meet, strangely 
enough married a beautiful young Quakeress. 
He now resolved to settle down and lead a 
steady life, but the City of Brotherly Love was 
a trifle too peaceful for his belligerent nature ; 
so, taking his young wife on his arm, he again 
sought the border, squatting on a ranch in the 





























heart of a wild and lonely spot on the banks 
of the Nueces. This river marked the fight- 
ing line between Mexico and Texas, so it was 
congenial soil for “ Bully Buck,” as he was 
familiarly called, though I am afraid the friendly 
spirit of his gentle wife was often shocked by 
his deeds of daring. He used to talk to me of 
this sweet lady and their only child with tears 
in his eyes, for he was a loving savage. They 
had been cruelly murdered by the Comanche 
Indians during the absence of Wallace from 
his home. This crazed him for several months, 
and when he came to himself a morbid crav- 
ing for revenge took possession of him. It is 
said that if Buck met a Comanche alone, it 
was all up with the redskin. His knowledge 
of the country made him of much importance 
at this time to the United States Government, 
by whom he was employed as spy, scout, ranger, 
and detective ; his bold nature won for him the 
admiration of his friends and the fear of his 
enemies. He had in his way educated himself, 
and was very fond of quoting poetry of the 
morbid and romantic order. Byron’s “ Corsair,” 
Poe’s “Raven,” and Scott’s Highland tales 
were special favorites with him; but he hada 
thorough contempt for Cooper’s novels, and put 
no faith in the existence of “ Boston Indians.” 

One evening — the last on earth for him, poor 
fellow !—just as the candles were lighted and 
the games in the “ Grand Saloon” were in full 
play, Wallace, without hat or coat and with 
his hair disheveled, rushed wildly into the 
room. He shouted to the crowd: “ Give me 
a knife or a pistol, for God’s sake, quick, or 
I’m gone!” Everybody started to his feet ; 
the man was so well known that the sound of 
his voice and his desperate appearance seemed 
to terrify the crowd. In the midst of the con- 
fusion three dark-looking Mexicans rushed 
into the room and began a furious attack upon 
Wallace. He was unarmed, and, seizing a chair, 
he fought desperately for his life. He felled the 
first man to the ground, but before he could 
turn he was stabbed to the heart by one of 


his other assailants and fell heavily to the’ 


floor; the assassins, brandishing their knives, 
cleared a way through the crowd and escaped. 
This was the darkest tragedy I had yet seen, 
and that night, as I turned the matter over in 
my mind, I felt that however congenial this 
atmosphere might be for a Texan ranger, it 
was no place for a legitimate comedian. So I 
proposed to Badger that we should at once 
hunt up some Mexican having a commercial 
turn of mind and sell out. This was easily 
done ; the business was a thriving one, and 
the death of poor Wallace seemed to have 
made the place more popular. So we sold the 
good-will, divided our capital, and dissolved. 
I had to break the dreadful tidings to Metta 
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that I must go away. I do not think she cared 
half so much for me as I did for her; but when 
she realized the fact that I was about to “ va- 
moose” she got up quite a little scene. 
Through our interpreter I told her I should 
soon make my fortune and return to her to 
claim her as my bride, and bear her off with 
the whole family — there were sixteen of them 
—to my own country. It was pretty hard to 
make her understand that there was any other 
country but the one she was living in: she 
had often wondered where I and all the other 
cruel people had come from to make war on 
her family, and always fancied that the little 
town where she was born was the all and end 
of everything. In fact, Mettain Matamoras was 
like the minnow in the brook; she “ knew not 
of the sea to which the brook was flowing.” 

The parting between Metta and myself was 
very affecting; her mother and all her little 
barefooted brothers were weeping away in the 
Mexican tongue as I departed. In a month 
after that I had quite forgotten Metta, and 
the chances are that within a year she had 
allied herself to that animated arsenal the 
dark-eyed rival. 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES W. WALLACK, JR. 


WE had a permit to leave Matamoras in 
one of the Government boats that was taking 
back wounded soldiers to Brazos Santiago. 
Many of the poor fellows were on board, and, 
having left various members of their bodies on 
the battlefields of Mexico, they were anxious 
to get what was left of them home as soon as 
possible. I was an eye-witness to much of the 
suffering; the water, the climate, the blazing 
sun, and the drenching rain thinned their ranks 
with more effect than Mexican valor could 
have done. One by one they dropped off, and 
by the time we reached Brazos Santiago there 
were but few left alive. Here we left the 
Government steamer and took passage on a 
brig bound for New Orleans. 

I am not aware as to how attractive their 
places of business may be to the members of 
other professions, but when I was a youth the 
first place an actor sought out when he arrived 
in town was the theater. Actors seemed to be 
in love with their vocation and fluttered about 
the footlights, whether they had anything to do 
or not. I scarcely think that the attachment 
is so strong to-day, and there are many reasons, 
too, why it should not be so. At the time of 
which I write actors mixed but little with the 
public and seldom went into society. Salaries 
were small, so they could not afford expensive 
amusements, and I cannot call to mind that 
there was a dramatic club in America, Now 
they have their yachts, their horses, their clubs, 
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and their country homes. ‘Then their only place 
of rendezvous was the theater. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that on our 
arrival in New Orleans the brig we came in 
had scarcely touched the wharf when I leaped 
ashore and bought a morning paper to see 
what theater was open. At the St. Charles — 
still under the management of Ludlow and 
Smith — there was announced the “Tragedy of 
King Richard III.” from the original text, the 
stars being Mr. and Mrs. James W. Wallack, Jr., 
who appeared asthe Duke of Glosterand Queen 
Elizabeth, the evening’s entertainment con- 
cluding with the farce of “ A Kiss in the Dark,” 
with the then rising young comedian John 
E. Owens as M/r. Jittibone. Of course I went 
at once to the theater. As I had acted there 
the season before, I knew all of the attachés 
and most of the company, and I naturally 
expected to be something of a lion, having just 
returned from the seat of war. In this, however, 


‘ I was somewhat disappointed ; for as I had ar- 


rived in a sailing vessel, they knew more of the 
conflict than I did. That night I saw the per- 
formance. James W. Wallack, Jr.,! was in those 
days at his best. Young, vigorous, and hand- 
some, he was the most romantic-looking actor 
I ever saw; there was a dash and spirit in his 
carriage, too, that was charming. I say he was 
at his best in those days, because in after years 
the acting of Macready, whom as an artist he 
idolized, had an unfortunate influence upon 
him, as he ultimately became imbued with 
the mannerisms of the English tragedian, which 
were so marked that they marred the natural 
grace of the imitator. All whoremember Mrs. 
James W. Wallack, Jr., will attest the force of her 
tragic acting. In the quality of queenly dignity 
I think she even surpassed Charlotte Cushman, 
though she lacked perhaps the spirit and fire 
of the latter. War usually increases the nightly 
receipts of the theater, but the struggle with 
Mexico seemed to have a contrary effect. So 
I remember that, though the bill would have 
been considered an attractive one under the 
usual condition of public affairs, the audience 
was small. ‘The American Theater, then under 
the management of James Place, was not open, 
but the company was still in town, and there 
were as many actors as citizens in front. 

The play was finely acted but indifferently 
mounted, the armies of York and Lancaster 
being wretchedly equipped and quite limited 
as to quality and quantity. The faint and un- 
military efforts that they made to march with 
time and precision gave them anything but a 
warlike aspect. In keeping step there was a 
glaring difference of opinion, the pursuing 
army treading more upon their own heels than 


1 So called to distinguish him from his uncle, who 
was the father of Lester Wallack. 


upon those of the enemy, and in the final colli- 
sion there was a friendly tapping of tin spears on 
pasteboard helmets that-told too plainly of a 
bloodless battle. 

But the really furious fight between Richard 
and Richmond made amends for the docility 
of the rank and file. Wallack was a superb 
swordsman, and I do not remember to have 
seen a stage combat fought with finer effect. 


JOHN E, OWENS. 


I Hap for the last year at least been buffet- 
ing about in barns and tents, so that anything 
like a legitimate production was a great treat. 
But my chief interest on this occasion was cen- 
tered in the farce, and my thoughts were dwell- 
ing on the approaching efforts of the rising 
young comedian — and why not? WasI nota 
rising young comedian myself ? I certainly had 
reached that height in my own estimation, at 
least, and I felt a burning desire that a time 
should come when some newspaper would pro- 
claim it for me as the New Orleans “ Pica- 
yune ” had that day announced it for Owens. 

At last he came, and certainly he conquered. 
As he entered briskly upon the stage, humming 
a sprightly song, I thought him the handsom- 
est low comedian I had ever seen. He had a 
neat, dapper little figure, and a face full of lively 
expression. His audience was with him from 
first to last, his effective style and great flow 
of animal spirits capturing them and myself 
too — though I must confess that I had a hard 
struggle even inwardly to acknowledge it. 

As I look back and call to mind the slight 
touch of envy that I felt that night, I am afraid 
that I had hoped to see something not quite 
so good, and was a little annoyed to find him 
such a capital actor; in short, I experienced 
those unpleasant twinges of jealousy that will 
creep over us during the moments when we 
are not at our best —though these feelings 
may occasionally produce a good result. In 
me, I know, it stirred up the first great am- 
bition that I remember ever to have felt, and 
from that night of pleasure and excitement I 
resolved to equal Owens some day, if I could. 


CROSSING THE ALLEGHANIES, 


Ir was now decided that my mother and 
sister should remain in New Orleans with 
some old friends while I went to join my half- 
brother in Philadelphia. He had been urging 
us for some time to come to the North, writing 
that arrangements were made for me to act 
the second comedy to himself and W. E. 
Burton, then manager of the Arch street 
Theater. My mother was banker, and so had 
charge of the money. I took enough to see 
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me to Philadelphia, supposing that no acci- 
dent would happen; but before our steamer 
arrived at Wheeling the river was blocked with 
ice, and we were delayed over a week before 
we could reach the line of stages that crossed 
the Alleghany Mountains. 

Some of the old folks of to-day, who live 
only in the past and stolidly witness the im- 
provements of the present, passing no remarks 
upon them except when there is an opportu- 
nity to condemn, are always preaching about 
the delights of the olden time and extolling 
the comforts of the stage-coach. I will de- 
scribe, by way of contrast with travel of the 
present day, how the Alleghany Mountains 
were crossed in 1846. 

It was midwinter when we arrived at Wheel- 
ing. Our steamboat was tied to the wharf 
about three o’clock in the morning, and as the 
stage-coach was tostart at five no one thought 
of going to bed, so we wended our way along 
the frozen streets to secure through tickets to 
Philadelphia. The morning was pitch-dark 
and bitter cold — that damp, penetrating 
weather piercing wraps and overcoats until it 
reached the very marrow in one’s bones. 

We got to the little “den,” by courtesy 
called the “ office,” where we found a half- 
dozen more passengers equally damp, cold, 
and ill-natured with ourselves. There was a 
handful of coal burning in a very small grate, 
about which were grouped the round-shoul- 
dered, unsympathetic people who were to be 
our fellow-travelers. ‘They glanced up at us 
as we entered, and, closing up all the open 
space near the fire, said as plainly as they 

1 Unless otherwise stated, the pictures in this 
article are from the collection of Thomas J, McKee. 
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could without speaking: “ You don’t get in 
here, we can tell you. You have no right to 
travel in our coach, anyhow.” 

At one side there was a small table on which 
stood a large coffee-pot, some white cups and 
saucers, a plate of cold sausages,— frozen stiff, 
—and an unattractive loaf of bread ; behind 
this banquet was a tall darky, leaning against 
the wall, and fast asleep. Here he remained 
undisturbed, not only because his refreshments 
were not tempting, but because we were given to 
understand that we could get a good breakfast 
twenty miles from Wheeling. At the appointed 
time the heavy old coach came up and we all 
climbed in, As our places were not designated 
on the ticket, we stowed ourselves in pell-mell, 
and I presume no one got the seat he wanted. 

A short way from town there was a long 
hill up which the horses toiled, so this gave 
the inmates of the coach time to settle them- 
selves down for a quiet nap. One snore after 
another announced the accomplishment of this 
feat, and in a few minutes at least six out of 
the nine passengers were oblivious of their 
miserable condition. I never before had so 
fine an opportunity to study the philosophy of 
snoring. A large, fat man opposite me had a 
short, angry snore ; at one time he snored so 
loudly that he woke himself up, and he had 
the impudence to glare about at the company 
as though he hoped that they would not make 
that noise again. The old lady who was crush- 
ing me up in the corner snored deeply and 
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contentedly. Some one off in a dark corner, 
whom I could not see, had a genial way of 
joining in, as though he snored merely to oblige 
the passengers; but the grand, original musi- 
cian of the party sat opposite me. I neverheard 
anything approaching him, either for quality or 
for compass. It was a back-action snore that 
began in a bold agifato movement, suddenly 
brought up with a jerk, and terminated in a 
low whistle. As the coach steadily moved up 
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JOHN E. OWENS. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BACHRACH.) 


the hill the band was in full play. The summit 
gained, there was a sharp crack of the whip, 
the horses started, and as everybody was jerked 
violently backward, the snoring gave place to 
oaths and pshaws and jolting about. As soon, 
however, as we got used to this sensation, the 
chorus began again; and as I was quite over- 
come and tired, I joined in until the coach came 
to a full stop at the stable where the horses were 
to be changed. The sun now rose, and came 
in at all sorts of places, waking and blinding 
everybody. What a discontented and unhappy 
lot we were! and how we all hated one another! 

Breakfast at last! Ah, hot coffee, ham and 
eggs, and buckwheat cakes! The meal was 
not half over before we were a band of broth- 
ers. We could not do enough for one another, 
and all was harmony and peace. Of course 
under these conditions we became more famil- 
iar, and one vied with another in making the 
time pass agreeably. 
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Two gentlemen pitted themselves against 
each other in telling funny stories. Their tal- 
ents and qualities in this respect differed very 
widely ; one invariably began his anecdotes by 
telling the joke first and then relating the story, 
whereas the other told his tale in a capital way 
until he came to the point, and that he never 
could remember. The fat man sang a senti- 
mental song about “ My Mother, Oh, my 
Mother.” His voice was not bad if he had only 
kept in one key, but his natural independence 
set all such trifles at defiance, and in his most 
extravagant wanderings he would look about 
with an expression of countenance which 
clearly admonished us not to give him any 
advice in the matter. 

Of course I was expected to contribute my 
share of amusement, particularly as it leaked 
out that I was a young actor; in fact, I should 
have been offended if they had not pressed me. 
I sang a comic song about “The Good Old 
Days of Adam and Eve,” the passengers liber- 
ally joining in the chorus. I followed this up 
with some bad imitations of Forrest and Booth. 
These seemed to give great satisfaction, the old 
lady exclaiming that the imitations were won- 
derful ; but as it afterwards turned out that she 
had never seen the originals, her criticism must 
be received with some caution. The day rolled 
slowly away, and as the darkness came on a 
mountain storm of snow and driving wind en- 
veloped us. As we ascended the mountain the 
cold became intense. 

It was rather late in the night when we ar- 
rived at the supper station, as in consequence 
of the slippery state of the roads we were fully 
three hours behind time ; but the cheerful look 
of the dining-room with its huge blazing fire 
of logs repaid us for all the suffering we had 
endured. We found that a large pile of bricks 
was being heated for us in front of the fire- 
place: these comforting articles were intended 
for our feet in the coach, and nothing, not even 
the supper, could have been more welcome. 

The horses changed and the passengers 
aboard, we were again ready for our journey 
—more perilous now than ever, for, as we 
reached the summit of the mountain, the storm 
increased in its fury. At times we thought the 
stage would. blow over; the icy roads caused 
the horses to slip, and several times the leaders 
went down. It was a night to be remembered. 
A little after daylight we rolled into the town 
of Cumberland, the terminus of the stage line 
and the beginning of the railroad. Shivering 
and benumbed with cold, we alighted and 
sought the hotel for warmth and shelter. The 
driver of the coach was frozen stiff and had to 
be assisted down from the box. Another hour 
on the road would have been fatal to him. 
Twenty-four hours of suffering and peril took 
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JOHN E. OWENS AS 


us from Wheeling to Cumberland—a journey 
now made in six, with a comfortable bed to lie 
on and a warm sleeping-car for shelter. 


MY FRIEND THE SCENE PAINTER. 


A REUNION with my brother was always de- 
lightful. We took the greatest pleasure in each 
other’s society, and he seemed never tired of 
making any sacrifices for my advancement, 
and, while we were both acting at the Arch, 
would often persuade Mr. Burton to cast me 
for parts far beyond my reach. 

At the end of the season Burke joined the 
Bowery Theater in New York, and I was in- 
stalled in his place at the Arch. I was des- 
tined to meet in this theater one of my oldest 
and dearest friends, Tom Glessing. (Dear 
Tom, as I write your name how my thoughts 
run back to the olden time —not that we were 
happier then in each other’s friendship, for it 
is a great comfort to reflect that throughout 
the many years we knew each other our affec- 
tion never weakened.) 

Tom was the scenic artist of the Arch street 
Theater, and noted for great rapidity in the 


“SOLON SHINGLE.” ! 


execution of his work. The same generous 
nature that prompted him to lavish all he had 
upon his friends rendered him equally prodi- 
gal in the use of paint; he wasted more than 
he used, and bespattered everything and every- 
body, himself included. Such was the gen- 
erosity of his double-pound brush, that it 
scattered benevolence in all directions, and 
woe betide his dearest friend if ever he came 
within the circumference of its bounty. His 
was the loudest and the heartiest laugh I ever 
heard, Nor had he any control over it, and 
often during the quiet scene of some play that 
was in preparation his boisterous roar of 
merriment would burst forth from the paint 
room and, echoing through the theater, upset 
the serious business of the play. At such times 
the stage-manager would have to assert his 
authority, and demand of Glessing that he 
should stop that “ dreadful roar ” in order that 
the rehearsal might go on. If he had a fault 
it was that he was a trifle mischievous, and his 
enjoyment of a practical joke, played on any of 

1 From an article by Brander Matthews, entitled 
“ The American on the Stage,” in this magazine for 
July, 1879. 
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his companions, was delightful to behold: when 
he tried to tell of it he would laugh so immod- 
erately that one could never understand half 
he said. Fortunately, none of his pranks re- 
sulted seriously, except sometimes to himself ; 
and when recounting some of the mishaps that 
had befallen him, in consequence of indulging 
too freely in his sport, he seemed to enjoy his 
own discomfiture quite as much as that of the 
other party. Practical jokers, like physicians, 
seldom take their own prescriptions with pleas- 
ure; but ‘Tom was an exception, and would even 
delight in being the victim of the game. 

I recall the first time we met in the paint 
room: he was hard at work, splashing in a tur- 
bulent ocean with angry billows breaking upon 
the rocks. The storm was very severe, and the 
artist must have had a narrow escape, for he 
was so bespattered with spray that he seemed 
to have been battling with the breakers. 

We were friends from the first moment. 
Sincere attachments usually begin at the be- 
ginning. He had but one sorrow—it was a 
domestic one —and he bore it nobly, never 
uttering a word against those who had caused 
his unhappiness. Years afterwards he married 
again, and so happily that it repaid him for 
the trouble he had passed through in his youth. 
Gaiety became contagious in his presence, and 
cheerfulness followed in his wake. He dreaded 
to look upon the serious side of life, for his na- 
ture was so sympathetic that he suffered the 
pangs of others, and at the mere recital of 
human grief his eyes would fill with tears. He 
was fond of acting, and could n’t act a bit, 
poor fellow ; but it was delicious to hear him 
recount his failures. 

Mr. Burton had married ‘Tom’s sister, and 
he and Glessing traveled together through the 
South on one of the comedian’s starring trips. 
In Natchez, Mississippi, the manager offered to 
give Tom a benefit if he could prevail upon 
Mr. Burton to play for him. This was arranged, 
and for two days he practiced the speech he 
intended to deliver in front of the curtain, as 
a tribute of gratitude to a generous public. 
He had written it out, and had sat up all the 
previous night to commit it to memory. It 
began, “ Being totally unprepared for the 
honor you have done me.” After rehearsal he 
walked out to the edge of the town, so that 
he could practice it in the open air, where he 
could elevate his voice without disturbing the 
citizens. On his way towards the woods he 
met a drunken Indian, who was staggering 
from side to side in the road, and flourishing 
an empty whisky-bottle at the white man in 
general and Glessing in particular. When 
any one is anxious to avoid a drunken man, 
by some strange fascination the intoxicated 
person invariably makes directly for him; you 
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may look the other way, or pretend to be un- 
conscious of his existence, but it’s of no use: 
he will introduce himself. The Indian was no 
exception; for though poor Tom, who was 
frightened to death, whistled a lively tune and 
looked up at the tops of the trees, the gentle 
savage would not be avoided. 

“ Hey! you white man, look me too. Me 
good Indian, good Indian. Yes, ah?” said 
the red man. 

To which Tom assented at once, most em- 
phatically: “Certainly, you are a splendid 
Injun; you ’re as good—lI may say you are 
the best Injun I ever saw.” 

“ You think me drunk, eh ?” 

“Drunk!” said Tom. “No. Let me hear 
any one dare to say you ’re drunk, and I ‘ll 
kill him. Give me that bottle and I ’ll kill 
him with that.” 

“No; me am drunk,” said the savage, glar- 
ing fiercely at Tom, 

“ You may be a little drunk, but not much — 
just enough, eh ?” said Tom, desirous of agree- 
ing to anything under the circumstances. The 
Indian became sullen and moody, as if brood- 
ing on the wrongs that the white man had 
inflicted on his ancestors, when it suddenly 
occurred to Tom that the United States Gov- 
ernment, when the Indians got troublesome, 
always softened their anger by the bestowal of 
costly presents; so, offering a dollar to the chief, 
Tom bade him return to his wigwam and take 
some whisky home to his squaw and papoose. 
The offering was accepted, and had the de- 
sired effect. After two or three affectionate em- 
braces they parted, and Tom got away in the 
opposite direction. 

Finding himself once more alone, and in a 
secluded spot, he began to go through his 
speech. He tried various methods, first the 
cheerful; and, stepping forward with bright, 
jaunty manner, he raised his voice ina high key : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, being totally unpre- 
pared for this honor.” On second thought, it 
appeared to him that his manner was a little too 
free and undignified, so he now assumed the 
grave and thoughtful. Placing one hand in his 
breast, and pulling his hair over his eyes, to give 
him a poetic and dreamy air, he paced slowly 
forward, and in a solemn, deep voice began 
again: “ Ladies and gentlemen, being totally 
unprepared.” Just at this point he raised his 
eyes and observed the astonished heads of 
two farmers peering over the rails of a worm 
fence. He immediately gathered up his hat 
and manuscripts and started for the town ata 
brisk pace; but remembering that the “ good 
Injun ” might be in ambush awaiting his re- 
turn, he was forced to skirt the town for miles 
before he reached his hotel. 

He would go on by the hour and tell such 
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WILLIAM E. BURTON AS 


stories, and was always the most pleased when 
he was the hero of them and placed in some 
absurd position. 

About this time I was haunted by a pro- 
fessional borrower. Just eighteen, and in the 
receipt of what was considered in those days 
a fair salary, I was a shining mark for his skill, 
though I was such easy game that I think he 
held me in slight contempt. But, for all this, he 
was crafty enough to impress me with the sim- 
plicity of his nature, and what a toy and play- 
thing he had been for fortune’s sport! He was 
a dreadfully bad actor on the stage, but a star 
of the first magnitude in private life ; so much 
so that for many weeks he tortured and de- 
frauded me with the ease and confidence of a 
master. 

Conventional beggars are as conventional 
as any other professionals, That time-hon- 
ored custom of assuming a nervous and un- 
certain manner, as if this was the first time 
they were placed in such a position, is a favor- 
ite attitude with them; while in reality they 
are cool and collected. My tormentor was an 
expert, and his costume quite a study for an 
amateur in the business. Although his ample 


“DOCTOR OLLAPOD.” 
AFTER AN ENGRAVING 


(FROM THE PAINTING 
BY SARTAIN.) 


BY INMAN, 


shoes were full of gaping wounds, they shone 
with a high polish that any man might feel 
proud of; and if his tall hat was a trifle weak, 
it had a gloomy, ruined-tower look that won 
him respect from strangers; and his clothes 
were of a shabby black, just “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast” of time. Sometimes he 
would meet me with a sad, sweet smile, clasp- 
ing my hand warmly, and regarding me as if 
I was the one ray of light that illumined his 
gloomy path. I believe he once said these 
very words ; at all events he looked them, and 
at times I really thought I was. The first thing 
a sly old rascal like this does is to study the weak 
points of his victims ; and he knew mine better 
than I did. He had a large supply of tears that 
he could turn on at will, and after getting under 
a full headway of grief he would revolve slowly 
round and dry his eyes with his back to me, 
I used to imagine that he did this so that I 
might not observe him weep; but since then 
I have thought differently of it. 

He knew perfectly well when salary day 
came, and would waylay me at the stage door. 
On these occasions he would assume a sur- 
prised and startled look, as if we had met 
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quite by accident; and then he would ex- 
claim, in a half-retrospective tone, “ Dear me! 
dear me! it must be nearly a week since we 
last met.” It was just a week, to the minute, 
and he knew it, the villain! At such times 
Tom Glessing would fairly revel in my dis- 
comfiture. If he saw that my tormentor had 
buttonholed me on the corner, he would de- 
light in passing close to us with an “ Ah, how 
are you? At it again, eh?” And on he would 
go, fairly holding his sides with laughter, while 
my “ corkscrew,” as Glessing used to call him, 
was drawing the dollar notes out of my pocket, 
one by one. The most provoking thing about 
the fellow was the air of patronage he assumed 
when negotiating a loan: in our early trans- 
actions he used to make me feel that he was 
doing me an immense favor by levying these 
little drafts on my slender income. He would 
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(FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY MEADE BROTHERS, AFTER A 
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begin by saying that if it were not for the re- 
gard he had formerly felt for my father he 
would not demean himself by sinking so low. 
I put up with this for some time, not out of any 
charity, for I had gradually lost all respect or 
pity for him, but from a kind of fear. He had 
an overawing and at the same time despair- 
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ing look that quite terrified me, and as lately 
he had hinted that the time was drawing near 
when he thought of trying his luck in the Dela- 
ware, I really feared he might commit suicide. 

I can hardly describe what I suffered from 
the persecutions of this man, and it was noth- 
ing but a sense of shame at being the dupe of 
such a low fellow that determined me to break 
my bondage and turn from him. When he 
saw that I made a bold stand against him he 
became abusive; finding that this did not have 
the desired effect he lapsed into the dismal, 
whining and mourning over his crushed feel- 
ings, and lamenting his personal degradation. 
But I had discovered his cloven foot, and it 
was too late for him to attempt further im- 
posture. 

Such men are to be found in all grades of 
life, and they are usually adroit and cunning 
fellows, attacking their victims right and left, 
and using just the sort of weapons that are the 
most difficult to parry. They lie in ambush 
for the innocent traveler, and suddenly pounce 
upon him with a well-told tale, so got by rote, 
and so often rehearsed, that they act the part 
of injured innocence to the life. If the victim 
be timid he is lost, for they recognize his nerv- 
ousness at once, and browbeat him out of 
his benevolence. 

This vile weed —the borrower — grows and 
luxuriates in all the capitals of States and 
countries. ‘The ever-changing soil of fresh visi- 
tation seems well adapted to nourish it. Some- 
times women indulge in this practice, but not 
often; you are at least safer with them than 
with the men, particularly if they are old. A 
feeble old mendicant generally uses her col- 
lection for some purpose that gives her comfort 
at least. Coal, tea, and warm worsted stock- 
ings are necessary, and they must and should 
have them; but the man has many avenues 
through which he can filter your bounty—the 
gaming-table, the bar-room, and worse. 


WILLIAM E, BURTON. 


Ir Mr. Burton was not at this time a fixed 
star, he was certainly a managerial planet of 
the first magnitude, and in this position was 
naturally surrounded by a number of small 
satellites that basked in the moonshine of his 
affection. These lesser lights seemed to gyrate 
in eccentric orbits, generally going out of their 
way to carry tales to their superior. 

Nothing is more distressing to the members 
of a stock company than to have spies set upon 
them who eavesdrop and report every little 
trifle to the manager. It is natural that the 
occupants of the dressing-room, and even 
of the greenrogm, when the manager is not 
present, should ‘now and then indulge in the 
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harmless amusement of criticizing and 
even censuring the policy of the theater ; 
it serves to pass away the time between 
long waits, and, like Doctor Ollapod’s 
small dose of magnesia, does “ neither 
harm nor good,” 

The tale-bearing element in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s theater was fully organized under 
the generalship of one of the most in- 
genious informers that I have ever met 
with. If I do not speak affectionately of 
this gentleman, it is because I was at 
that time smarting under the effects of 
one of his secret-service reports to the 
Star-chamber, to which apartment I had 
been summoned on a charge of “ con- 
templated desertion.” It seems that I 
had been incautiously bragging among 
my comrades in the dressing-room of 
a large offer I had received to leave the 
Arch and join Mr. Killmist at his theater 
in Washington, stating that I was shortly 
going to send in my resignation to Mr. 
Burton. I had also been abusing the 
management, both criticizing and con- 
demning its short-sighted policy; and though 
there was no stated reward offered for the ex- 
posure of such offenses, the informer was anx- 
ious to get me out of the theater, looking for 
hiscompensation in being cast for some of the 
good parts that were already in my possession. 

I was ushered into the manager’s office by 
the call-boy, and stood there like a prisoner 
ready to be sentenced to the rack for daring 
to express my opinion of the “ powers that be.” 
Mr. Burton sat in state at the farther end of a 
long table, supported on each side by his stage- 
manager and the prompter; this august tribunal 
frowned on me with a most discharging coun- 
tenance as I stood before it. The scene as I 
look back at it seems comical enough, but just 
at that time it was a serious matter for me, as 
my prospective engagement was not positively 
settled, and under the most favorable circum- 
stances could not be entered upon short of two 
months, and a dismissal just at that time would 
have been financially inconvenient. The ac- 
cusation of a “ contemplated desertion” being 
made, I demanded the name of the informer. 
This being withheld, I declined to make any 
answer to the charge. Those who remember 
Mr. Burton’s face will recall its wonderfully 
comical expression, even when he was serious ; 
but when he assumed a look of injured inno- 
cence the effect was irresistible. I did not dare 
laugh then, but I do enjoy it now when I think 
of it. The examination proceeded, and on the 
first question being again put I acknowledged 
the fact point-blank, stating also that being en- 
gaged for no stated length of time I intended 
to give the customary notice and to resign. 
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CHARLES BURKE, 
(FROM A PAINTING IN POSSESSION OF THE AUTHOR.) 


The manager demanded to know on what 
grounds I presumed to take such a step with- 
out first consulting him. I told him that I had 
been offered double the salary I was then re- 
ceiving. Upon his asking who made me worth 
“double the salary,” I replied that I was quite 
willing to admit that he did, and proposed that 
he should give it tome. At this rather imper- 
tinent remark he waxed wroth, and said I was 
not worth it, and never would be worth it, but 
that I had been insubordinate and disloyal to 
him, and that he should take legal steps to 
prevent my appearing at any other theater if I 
left him. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Burton thought 
that his denunciation and threats of an action 
would crush me, but he knew little of human 
nature, for I now went up at least one hundred 
per cent. in my own estimation. The very 
thought of being threatened with a lawsuit 
made me feel at least an inch taller. I, who 
up to the present time had thought myself of 
small consequence, threatened with an action 
for breach of contract! It was delightful; and 
I have no doubt that I drew myself up with 
much dignity as I informed him that he could 
pursue whatever course he pleased in the mat- 
ter—swaggering out of the room with the 
defiant air of a “heavy villain.” 

Of course quite a little knot of actors were 
waiting at the back door to hear the result of 
the trial and learn the verdict of the judge. 
When I informed them with a lofty pride that 
I presumed the affair would end in a lawsuit, 
they were amazed, If they had never envied 
me before, they certainly did now. It was not 
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a hanging matter, and the most serious result 
could not go beyond “ damages for the plain- 
tiff”; and what actor of my position in those 
days could ever have afforded to pay damages ? 
We might have dreaded a long vacation in the 
summer, or quaked at the rebuke of a dramatic 
critic, but the law! So far as damages were 
concerned, we defied it! "Wye case, however, 
never came to trial; for about a week after this 
the Washington theater was destroyed by fire, 
and I was only too glad to remain where I 
was without double the salary. 

As an actor of the old broad farce-comedy 
Mr. Burton certainly had no equal in his day, 
and his dramatic pictures of the characters of 
Dickens would have amazed the author if he 
had been so fortunate as to see them. Caféain 
Cuttle and Micawber were his greatest achieve- 
ments ; his face was a huge map on which was 


written every emotion that he felt; there was 
no mistaking the meaning of each expression. 
His entrance as Van Dunder, in the drama of 
“The Dutch Governor; or, "T would Puzzle a 
Conjurer,” was a comic picture so full of genius 
that it stamped itself indelibly on the mind, 
an effect never to be forgotten. The great 
stupid face was a blank. The heavy cheeks 
hung down stolidly on each side of a half- 
opened mouth; the large, expressionless eyes 
seemed to look hopelessly for some gleam of 
intelligence. There he stood the incarnation 
of pompous ignorance, with an open letter in 
his hand. ‘The audience swayed with laughter ; 
for, though he had not said a word, they knew 
that he had just received an important state 
document and could n’t read it. 

Asa manager he achieved much success, but 
met with some disastrous failures, not seem- 


























ing to understand the difference between com- 
petition and opposition. The first deals with 
our own affairs, and, if pursued with honesty 
and industry, invariably leads to good results. 
The latter meddles with the business of other 
people, and generally brings about the down- 
fall of the opposer. Burton was always temper- 
ate, and very industrious; he had literary talent, 
too, as his contributions to “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” (which he edited) will attest. Edgar 
A. Poe was also a contributor to this periodical, 
but he and Burton were always “at daggers 
drawn” ; they had a paper war for many months 
in Philadelphia, and splashed their angry ink 
at each other much to the amusemeft of the 
public. Poe lost his temper, and Bufton, see- 
ing his advantage, fired off his humorous artil- 
lery, so that the comedian got the better of the 
poet. If people could only realize how little 
the public care for the private quarrels of in- 
dividuals — except to laugh at them — they 
would hesitate before entering upon a news- 
paper controversy. 

I have often thought that Mr. Burton must 
have had Irish blood in him, for he was con- 
tinually spreading the tail of his coat for a 
fight—I mean an intellectual fight, as phys- 
ically he was not pugnacious. Quarrelsome 
persons who do not indulge in pugilistic en- 
counters are fond of lawsuits; it is only an- 
other way of having it out, and Burton must 
have spent a fortune in fees. His humor on the 
witness-stand was quite equal to that of Sam 
Weller. On one occasion, while the actor was 
going through bankruptcy, an eminent lawyer 
in Philadelphia thought he detected a desire 
on Burton’s part to conceal some facts relative 
to a large sum of money that he had made 
during the production of the “ Naiad Queen.” 
Rising with great dignity, and glaring fiercely 
at Burton, he demanded, “ What became of 
that money, sir?” The comedian looked him 
straight in the face; then rising in imitation of 
an attorney, he replied, “The lawyers got it.” 





AN EFFORT IN GREEK TRAGEDY, 


Durinc the first season that I acted at the 
Arch great preparations were made for the pro- 
duction of a Greek tragedy, the “Antigone” of 
Sophocles. Ina theater, as we have seen, there 
are apt to be two or three discordant spirits that 
criticize and condemn the course of the man- 
agement, and I presume that most public insti- 
tutions are honored by small private bands of 
conspirators; so that on being confronted by 
this ancient drama in the greenroom we nat- 
urally shrugged our shoulders and wondered 
what Mr. Burton meant by it. This same sub- 
lime tragedy of “Antigone” had been freely 
translated and acted in Dublin at the Theater 
VoL. XXXIX.—29. 
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Royal some forty years before. The audience 
was quite bewildered by this performance, and 
at the close of the play called for the author ; 
whether to applaud or to chastise him does not 
appear. ‘The manager came forward to apolo- 
gize for the absence of Sophocles, but promised 
faithfully to produce him if ever he allowed one 
of his plays to be acted under his management 
again. Notwithstanding that this Greek trag- 
edy had always failed to attract public atten- 
tion, our manager determined to revive this 
previously unfortunate drama. It has been said 
that Mr. Burton was classically educated ; nat- 
urally he felt justly proud of his scholastic attain- 
ments, and having a desire to display them he 
selected the Greek tragedy as just the thing for 
its accomplishment. Apart from his undoubted 
claim to erudition, he had that wonderful stage 
tact and executive ability that thoroughly qual- 
ified him for the management of a theater; so 
that whether he had drunk deep at the “ Pierian 
spring” or not, he certainly had quenched his 
thirst at the public fountains, and refreshed 
himself at all those little intellectual brooks 
that flow along the roadside of an actor’s life. 
This kind of knowledge may be superficial, but 
it is most useful to an actor-manager. 

But to return to “Antigone.” During its re- 
hearsals a marked change came over our 
manager. In arranging the lighter and more 
colloquial plays he was accustomed to be 
cheerful, and rather inclined to intersperse his 
directions with anecdote; but now he assumed 
a dignity strangely at variance with his usual 
manner, and we, the company, who had been 
in the habit of associating his comical figure 
with Paul Pry and Jem Baggs, could scarcely 
be expected at this short notice to receive this 
change of demeanor with the same solemnity 
with which it was given. Of course we did 
not dare exhibit our irreverent feelings, for 
there is no doubt that had Mr. Burton de- 
tected the slightest attempt to guy either him 
or his new venture an immediate discharge of 
the offending party would surely have followed. 
Tom Glessing, myself, and several minor mem- 
bers of the company had got hold of some 
Greek quotations and would slyly salute one 
another in the classic tongue when we met at 
the theater in the morning, always, however, 
when the manager’s back was turned; for if 
in his presence we had dared talk Greek we 
should certainly have walked Spanish, 

I was cast for one of the unhappy Chorus,— 
I think,there were four of us,— and when the 
curtain rose a more wretched looking quartet 
was never seen. I think the costume we wore 
was unfortunate, and added neither to our com- 
fort nor to our personal appearance. We were 
crowned with four evergreen laurel wreaths, 
which bloomed unsteadily upon our heads, and 
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were done upto the chin in white Grecian togas. 
Mr. and Mrs, James W. Wallack, Jr., were in 
the cast, and for their fine declamation and 
classic tableaux were much applauded; but 
when we as the Chorus attempted to explain 
what it all meant the effect upon the audience 
was dreadful. 

The failure of this sublime tragedy caused 
Mr. Burton to be seriously out of pocket, as 
well as out of temper. He blamed first the pub- 
lic, then the unfortunate Chorus, and, finally, 
himself. 

In domestic matters I had good opportunity 
of forming my judgment of Mr. Burton, as we 
were for some time quite intimate, and I often 
visited him at his house. ‘The affection he lav- 
ished upon his children was almost feminine in 
its warmth and gentleness. He had three lovely 
little tyrants, who managed him quite as well 
as he managed his theater. They were ex- 
tremely fond of their father, and he delighted 
to walk with his lovely daughters and show 
them off. I have often met the group strolling 
hand in hand in Franklin Square on a fine 
Sunday morning in the spring, the pretty little 
girls, tastefully dressed, tossing their heads and 
shaking their curls in childish vanity with their 
portly parent looking proudly down upon them. 

The Arch, during the time I was under Mr. 
Burton’s management, had met with many of 
those vicissitudes that were so prevalent in 
theatrical ventures when the production of the 
“ Glance at New York” struck the popular 
taste of that curious and uncertain element 
known as the “ public.” The “ public” means 
in reality nobody; itis an elastic term; we are 
indeed prone to call every one the public but 
ourselves. We wonder that the public can sup- 
port this or that trashy entertainment, forgetting 
that we have been to see it once, and perhaps 
twice. “ Life in London,” upon which the 
“Glance at New York” was founded, ran for 
two seasons in London, when both lords and 
ladies went in crowds to witness the vulgarities 
of low life; the knocking down of watchmen, 
the upsetting of an old woman’s apple stall, and 
the dancing of Dusty Bob and African Sal oc- 
cupied the attention and delighted the audience 
of seventy years ago. 

Years before, Monk Lewis’s melodrama of 
“Castle Spectre,” a ghostly and ghastly piece 
of business, drew crowds of people, to the ex- 
clusion of the works of Shakspere, Sheridan, and 
Goldsmith. Nondescript actors, of the ranting 
and fantastic school, were in demand, while the 
Kembles and a host of great comedians were 
playing to empty benches. Likewise, we find 
Colley Cibber complaining that in his day the 
legitimate drama had fallen so low in the esti- 
mation of the public that he and his company 
of fine comedians were put aside and made sub- 
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servient to the Italian singers and French ballet 
dancers that then flooded England. 

We must not always condemn the public of 
the present day for these curious characteris- 
tics which seem to have come to them by a 
legitimate inheritance. Besides, there may be 
a necessity for this seeming inconstancy, and 
it is quite possible that the mind requires now 
and then a change of diet as the stomach does ; 
the palate being satiated with rich and delicate 
viands often craves a little coarser food, if 
Oaly to assist digestion. 

. But to return to Mr. Burton and his new 
venture. The great success of the “ Glance at 
New York ” caused him to look in that direc- 
tion himself. A full treasury had excited his 
ambition, so he proceeded to New York and 
purchased Palmo’s Opera House for the pur- 
pose of opening it as a comedy theater. He 
was an early riser, very industrious, and ex- 
tremely temperate. These qualities, combined 
with energy and an inordinate ambition to 
lead, made him a formidable adversary for 
Mr. Mitchell, who was then in the very height 
of prosperity at the Olympic. This latter gen- 
tleman, like Mr. Burton, was a comedian and 
a manager of rare ability ; he had surrounded 
himself with an excellent company of actors 
and actresses, who were so quaint and so well 
chosen that the dramatic treats given at the 
“ Little Olympic ” became the rage and talk 
of the town. Mr. Burton saw this, and his de- 
sire for a dramatic battle urged him to oppose 
Mitchell, and this he did with much force and 
judgment, bringing to bear the heaviest theat- 
rical artillery that New York had ever seen. 
When I say that these great guns consisted of 
William Rufus Blake, Henry Placide, W. E. 
Burton, John Brougham, Lester Wallack, 
Oliver Raymond, Lysander Thompson, and 
Charles Burke, I think that those who re- 
member these extraordinary actors will fully 
agree with the statement. I do not think that 
Lysander Thompson and Charles Burke were 
with this company at this time, but they joined 
it afterwards. In the midst of this conflict 
between the managers Mr. Mitchell was 
stricken with paralysis; this rendered the con- 
test still more unequal, and the “ Little Olym- 
pic” surrendered. 

To give some idea of the excellence with 
which Mr. Burton’s plays were cast, I may 
mention that I saw Shakspere’s comedy of 
“ Twelfth Night” produced at his theater with 
Blake as Malvolio, Placide as the /vo/, Burton 
as Sir Toby Belch, Lester Wallack as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, and Miss Weston as Viola. 
I do not believe that this play has been acted 
with greater skill since Shakspere wrote it, al- 
though there is no denying that, with regard to 
scenic effects, costumes, ingenious stage-man- 

















agement, and elaborate ornamentation, the 
Shaksperean productions of our own time far 
exceed those of the earlier revivals. 

Burton’s ambition to succeed in the various 
tasks he had set himself was strongly fortified 
by his quick apprehension and great versatility. 
He was at the same time managing the Arch 
street Theater in Philadelphia, the Chambers 
street Theater in New York, acting nightly, 
and studying new characters as fast as they 
came out. In addition to these professional 
duties, he was building a country residence at 
Glen Cove, writing stories for the magazines, 
and taking prizes at the horticultural shows 
for hot-house grapes and flowers. If his suc- 
cess and happiness were marred, it can only 
be attributed to his too great ambition; this 
trait led himy to oppose everything that came 
within range, and at times he would even go 
out of his way to search for a new antagonist. 
In a fit of excitement, brought on by some do- 
mestic shock, he was suddenly stricken down, 
and never rose again. During his last hours 
he was lovingly attended by his daughters, who 
had grown up to womanhood, and I am told 
by one who was present that the parting with 
them touched the hearts of all who saw it. 


CHARLES BURKE. 


Ir was a rare treat to see Burton and Burke 
in the same play: they acted into each other’s 
hands with the most perfect skill; there was 
no striving to outdo each other. If the scene 
required that for a time one should be promi- 
nent, the other would become the background 
of the picture, and so strengthen the general 
effect; by this method they produced a per- 
fectly harmonious work. For instance, Burke 
would remain in repose, attentively listening 
while Burton was delivering some humorous 
speech. This would naturally act asa spell upon 
the audience, who became by this treatment 
absorbed in what Burton was saying, and hav- 
ing got the full force of the effect they would 
burst forth in laughter or applause; then, by 
one accord, they became silent, intently listen- 
ing to Burke’s reply, which Burton was now 
strengthening by the same repose and atten- 
tion. I have never seen this element in acting 
carried so far, or accomplished with such ad- 
mirable results, not even upon the French 


(To be continued.) 
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stage, and I am convinced that the importance 
of it in reaching the best dramatic effects can- 
not be too highly estimated. 

It was this characteristic feature of the act- 
ing of these two great artists that always set 
the audience wondering which was the better. 
The truth is there was no “ better” about the 
matter. They were not horses running a race, 
but artists painting a picture; it was not in 
their minds which should win, but how they 
could, by their joint efforts, produce a perfect 
work. I profited very much by these early 
lessons. 

Dying at the age of thirty-two, it is wonder- 
ful that Charles Burke left such an enduring 
reputation as an actor. I do not mean that 
his fame lives with the general public, but his 
professional brethren accorded to him the rar- 
est histrionic genius. I have sometimes heard 
comparisons made between Burton and Burke, 
but they were so widely different in their na- 
tures and their artistic methods that no rea- 
sonable parallel could be drawn. Burton 
colored highly, and laid on the effects with a 
liberal brush, while Burke was subtle, incisive, 
and refined. Burton’s features were strong and 
heavy, and his figure was portly and ungainly. 
Burke was lithe and graceful. His face was 
plain, but wonderfully expressive. The versa- 
tility of this rare actor was remarkable, his 
pathos being quite as striking a feature as his 
comedy. He had an eye and face that told their 
meaning before he spoke, a voice that seemed 
to come from the heart itself, penetrating, but 
melodious. He sang with great taste, and was 
a perfect musician. His dramatic effects sprung 
more from intuition than from study; and, as 
was said of Barton Booth, “the blind might 
have seen him in his voice, and the deaf have 
heard him in his visage.” 

Although only a half-brother, he seemed 
like a father to me, and there was a deep and 
strange affection between us. As I look back I 
can recall many social and professional sacri- 
fices that he made for me, and my love for him 
was so great that if we were absent from each 
other for any length of time my heart would 
beat with delight at his approach, Itis scarcely 
fair to intrude upon the reader one’s domestic 
affections, but I am irresistibly impelled to write 
these words, And so they must stand. 


Joseph Jefferson. 




















NIGHT IN 






[N torments lying on my bed, 
I wait the hour that heals ; 
The night lamp, flickering overhead, 
Each well-known shape reveals. 


Beethoven’s death-mask paler grows, 

And grimmer, through the night; 
Thou too, O man of many woes! 
Hast wearied for the light. 


Near by the Hermes, smiling now 
And ever, knows not pain ; 

No sin stains that angelic brow, 
Where thought and beauty reign. 


O radiant shape of sunlit Greece ! 
Whisper the sacred charm 

That turns despair and doubt to peace, 
Unrest to deathless calm. 


Alas! the marble lips refuse 
The mystic words to speak ; 

Yet still their beauty bids me choose 
The saving truth to seek. 


My waking sense grows faint and sore, 
But to my inward eye 

Forms long since dead appear once more, 
Beneath an alien sky. 


I stand within the prison-wall 
Where, amid tears and sighs, 
Socrates drinks the hemlock’s gall, 

And Greece’s glory dies. 


I see the deep and turbid pool, 

By the Ionian Sea, 
Where maddened Sappho plunged to cool 
Her burning agony. 


I see the tool Praxiteles 
Wields from his fingers glide, 
As he sinks, spent with weariness, 
His matchless work beside. 





THE 












SICK-ROOM. 


A vast throng pass unfaltering,— 
Bards, prophets, heroes, saints,— 

Each face bears marks of suffering, 

But no voice utters plaints. 


And while I gaze a form draws near, 
A voice the silence breaks ; 

Fixing me with his look austere, 
Music’s great master speaks: 


“ Cursing thy lot, thou dream’dst these men 
Quaffed life in joy and pride. 

’T was never so; as now, so then 
All sorrowed, suffered, died. 


“ Yet ever dauntlessly these toiled, 
Though weighed by sins and flaws, 
Obeying still, however foiled, 
The soul’s unwritten laws. 


“To the great heart of Nature these 
Inclined a reverent ear, 

Till through life’s blurred dissonances 
A theme divine rang clear. 


“Tf staining still thy faith’s bright gold 
Commingles doubt’s alloy, 

Stand by my bed, where deaf, poor, old, 
I heard the Hymn of Joy. 


“ And when my mighty harmony 
Rolls on thine ear again, 

Know that there sounds in majesty 
What once I wrought in pain.” 


Deep stillness falls ; then happy birds 
Stir ‘neath my window eaves, 

A rustling wind sweeps by, and herds 

Like sheep the fallen leaves. 


The white dawn glimmers on my eyes 
The morning’s pledge to give, 

Night’s shadows flee as darkness dies 
To let the new day live. 


Margaret Crosby. 














THE NEW 


RDINARILY, a dwell- 
ing-house, measuring 
say 33 by 35 feet, 
and standing where 
the rainfall is not less 
than 45 inches in a 
year, will collect on 
an average about go 
gallons of water per day; that is, supposing 
that all the water that falls in the area of the 
building is saved, that none is allowed to evapo- 
rate, and that the cistern is big enough to hold 
the excess of water that falls in the wet winter 
months. Practically, such a roof will not give 
on an average ninety gallons a day, and in a 
dry year will yield very much less. Such a 
dwelling-house may be supposed to contain a 
family of five people, and at even ninety gal- 
lons a day this would be only eighteen gallons 
apiece. A tenement house five stories high 
and of the usual New York area has about the 
same roof surface. In such a tenement five 
families, or twenty-five people, would find 
homes, and if the theoretical ninety gallons 
were divided among them, they would have 
only a trifle over three and a half gallons each. 

When in the rapid growth of New York City 
the population reached three hundred thousand 
it became necessary to obtain more water than 
could be supplied by the wells or roof tops. 
A small supply had been obtained near by, 
but it was not enough, and it became very evi- 
dent that the needed water must be brought 
from some distant water-shed far beyond any 
injury from the smoke, dust, and refuse of a 
great city. There were some who looked to 
the Housatonic Valley in Connecticut. Others 
thought the pure, deep lakes among the moun- 
tains of New Jersey would be nearer and more 
abundant. Next to these was the valley of the 
Croton River, about thirty miles north of the 
city. The Croton was within the State of New 
York, and its many branches, winding among 
wooded hills and meadow-dotted valleys, cov- 
ered over 360 square miles of thinly settled 
country. It was for these reasons the most 
available water-shed in easy reach, and was 
selected as the big roof from which to fill the 
municipal water-barrel. 

The original Croton aqueduct was begun 
in 1837 and finished in 1842. It is a brick 
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CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


conduit built on or near the surface, and ex- 
tends from the dam at Croton Lake (which is 
artificial) along the Hudson River to High 
Bridge, crossing the deep valley of the Harlem 
on that beautiful structure—a true aqueduct 
that suggests the grand aqueducts of Rome, 
The capacity of the aqueduct is from ninety- 
five to ninety-eight million gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours. For the New York 
of the ’forties this was an abundant supply, and 
a curious result seems to have followed the use 
of such a vast quantity of water by such a com- 
paratively small population, Three hundred 
gallons in a day for each person—no one could 
use so much water. Why take thought of its 
use ? The people of New York never did, and 
they became, so far as water was concerned, a 
wasteful people, and they have never been cured 
of the habit. Prayers, entreaties, threats, fears 
of a water famine, have made no impression. 

Within the life of one generation the aver- 
age daily supply of ninety-seven million gal- 
lons has come to be insufficient. The people 
on the lower floors continued to go on in the 
same cheerful wastefulness, with no thought of 
their neighbors or of the morrow, until all up- 
stairs New York was reduced to very short 
commons. Then thousands of small pumping 
engines were put into the tenements and many 
roofs carried a water-tank. With the ever-grow- 
ing population the share of water for each in- 
dividual has rapidly decreased. The public 
fountains have been shut off and the use of 
private hose has been restricted. In 1884 the 
Bronx River aqueduct was built, and for a while 
it served to help the upper part of the city. To- 
day, even with this extra supply, there are only 
115,000,000 gallons daily to be divided among 
1,500,000 people. Even this apparently liberal 
supply implies plenty of rain. If the season 
be dry and the rainfall scant there will be se- 
rious trouble at once. 

When in the early ’eighties it was proposed 
to bring more water into the city it seemed 
best to go once more to the Croton. 

Speaking roughly, the Croton River and 
its branches cover about 360 square miles of 
hilly country in Dutchess, Putnam, and West- 
chester counties, New York, and also a narrow 
strip of the western edge of Connecticut. The 
main river flows in a southwesterly direction 
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into the Hudson, the lower part following a 
narrow and winding valley among high hills, 
the upper portion spreading out into three 
main channels called the East, West, and Mid- 
dle branches. It is naturally a country of 
brooks and ponds, and is musical in spring 
with the sound of many waters. If the entire 
surface on which the falling rain seeks an out- 
let above the present Croton Dam is meas- 
ured, hills, fields, and lakes, we have 338.82 
square miles of available water-shed. Of 
course all the territory below the Croton Dam 
is virtually useless as a water-shed. The rain 
indeed falls, but it flows away and is lost in 
the salty waters of the Hudson. There are 
therefore two water-sheds, one the present 
water-shed above the dam, and the larger 
district (including the former) below the dam, 
and which might be used were a second dam 
built lower down the river. This larger water- 
shed would give a surface of over 360 square 
miles, As this lower dam is not yet built, it 
may be best first to consider the smaller water- 
sheds now available above the present dam. 
The Croton Valley is distinctively a dairy 
country. The underlying rock is a micaceous 
gneiss of remarkably uniform character. This 
rock is greatly broken up on the surface and 
appears in steep, irregular hills scattered about 
in great confusion, Glacial action in the past 
is plainly marked, and the surface is covered 
with a thin, gravelly soil, or is bare and stony. 
Woods formerly completely covered the entire 
country ; but the early settlers cleared off the 
forests, and to-day there is a second growth 
of woods covering the steeper and rougher 
hills. The cleared lands are almost exclusively 
pasturage and hay-fields, and only a portion of 
the soil is available for crops. In the southern 
and eastern parts of the water-shed the few 
towns are scattered along the main stream of 
the Croton, for the sake of the water power. 
Towards the north and west the population is 
more scattered, and the hills rise to wild and 
deeply wooded mountains. In point of fact 
the water-shed is a part of the Highlands of 
the Hudson, the center being directly oppo- 
site West Point, and the mountains are, as it 
were, foothills of the great Appalachian back- 
bone of the Atlantic seaboard, These stony 
hills and sloping pastures, these woods and 
fields, make the great roof on which the rains 
and snows deposit their pure waters that New 
York be not athirst. So far as nature is con- 
cerned, it is as good and sweet a place to col- 
lect water as may be found in the world. If 
there be any injury to the water, it must come 
from known and preventable artificial sources. 
The gneiss rock is practically watertight, and all 
the water that falls is saved, less the amount 
thatis lost by evaporation. The soil that covers 


the surface is a filter to restrain any natural im- 
purities that may contaminate the rain or snow. 
The grass, trees, and vegetation serve as a 
sponge to hold the water after every rain and 
let it escape slowly and evenly into the streams. 
The only possible contamination that can 
come to the water collected on such a surface 
must come from the habitations of men and 
animals, Twenty-five years ago the popula- 
tion of the Croton Valley was very small, and 
the actual contamination of the water was so 
small that it was hardly worthy of notice. The 
ordinary waste of a farm, manure, etc., spread 
upon grass or plowed land, can do no harm, 
because the pure, sweet soil and the air are dis- 
infectants and purifiers. 

Within the last few years a third railroad has 
been built across the Croton water-shed, the 
towns have rapidly increased in size, a large 
number of summer hotels and boarding-houses 
have been built, and manufactories have 
multiplied. From all these may come con- 
taminations. The population of this valley are 
plain folks, quite as selfish, quite as indifferent 
to sanitary laws, and quite as firm in their belief 
in their nght to do as seems to them fit, as the 
restof us. The Croton gives them water power, 
its bed is agood place to deposit refuse. Why, 
they doubtless say, why not use it for water 
power anda sewer? From the piazza of a farm- 
house it is difficult to sympathize with a tene- 
ment house. A number of committees and 
commissions have from time to time inspected 
the Croton water-shed with the view of ascer- 
taining the possible and probable injury to the 
water that may arise from the neglect or care- 
lessness of the people living there. The last 
investigation was made by the State Board of 
Health in 1887, and from their report and from 
other sources it is evident that the danger from 
contamination is rapidly increasing. In the 
opinion of experts the danger is not yet serious. 
The point is that it grows, and grows rapidly. 
So evident is this danger that laws have been 
passed to police the entire district. It there- 
fore depends wholly upon the officers ap- 
pointed to conserve the water-shed whether we 
drink in the future pure water or impure water. 
Had the citizens of New York any real faith 
in the persons whose duty it is to care for the 
cleanliness of our big drinking-cup they might 
rest in peace. Unfortunately so long as they 
permit certain “ private clubs” to decide who 
shall hold public office that faith must be at 
least a trifle unstable. 

The annual rainfall in the Croton River, as 
recorded at Boyd’s Corner from 1870 to 1886, 
ranged from 38.52 inches in 1880 to 55.20 
inches in 1882. These were the dryest and 
the most rainy years, and were exceptional, the 
average being 45.97 inches. This, in a water- 
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shed of about 360 square miles, is 
ample for a much larger city than New | esescows aeiee 
York for a generation to come. There | teers» - Se— 
is, of course, a large percentage of loss | ““* “** 
by evaporation from the surface of the 
reservoirs and from the ground, yet 
there should be gathered here suffi- 
cient water, provided it is all properly 
managed, for several generations to 
come, and enough to form the larger 
source of supply for a century or 
longer. There is water enough and 
to spare. The question is how to econo- 
mize it, a problem some of the ablest 
hydraulic engineers in the world have 
done much to solve. 

The rainfall is never evenly distributed 
through a year, or even through a series 
of years, and while the average rainfall 
may be sufficient, the actual supply will 
be so irregular as to be wasteful and 
even dangerous. The engineers who 
have at different times been in charge 
of the public works of New York have 
recognized for a long time that the en- 
tire rainfall must be conserved. ‘The 
restraining influence of the woods and 
ponds must be extended by artificial 
means. The abundant rains of win- 
ter must be saved for use in the dry 
season of midsummer. Two plans have 
been proposed. One is to construct, at 
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intervals along the upper waters of the 
Croton, a large number of artificial ponds or reser- 
voirs, by erecting dams across the streams and im- 
pounding the water. Another plan is to erect one 
large and several smaller dams on the lower parts 
of the main streams, and thus to collect and store 
virtually all the water falling into the entire basin. 
The first of the plans, that of having a series of small 
storage reservoirs, has already been carried out in a 
limited way, and is now being extended. The second 
plan is still under advisement, and will, no doubt, 
ultimately be carried out, thus combining the two 
plans. The peculiar character of the country in the 
Croton basin makes it comparatively easy to construct 
artificial storage reservoirs, and two have already been 
built. The first of these, at Boyd’s Corner, is on the 
upper waters of West Branch in the northwest corner 
of the basin, among the wildest and highest moun- 
tains of the district. The second is on the Middle 
Branch of the Croton near the center of the water- 
shed, between the villages of Carmel and Brewster’s. 
Croton Lake is too shallow to be regarded as a storage 
reservoir, for its chief duty is to lift the water of the main 
stream to a level with the mouth of the old aqueduct. 
The plan on which this system of reservoirs is oper- 
ated is verysimple. In wet weather the water in the two 
reservoirs flows away through the “spillways” or waste 
weirs beside the dams, and runs down the river into 
Croton Lake. Here a portion of the water is drawn 
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off into the aqueduct, and the remainder flows 
over the dam and is lost in the Hudson. In dry 
weather the surplus water escaping through the 
spillways beside the dams grows less and less, 
and finally stops, leaving the reservoirs full of 
stored water. The river immediately below 
each dam ceases to flow, and would dwindle 
to a mere thread of water did not new supplies 
come in from the hills on each side. The 
drain on Croton Lake through the aqueduct 
soon absorbs the entire flow, and the water 
ceases to run to waste over the dam. The 


engineer in charge then asks the gate-keeper . 


at Boyd’s Corner to open the gates and per- 
mit the stored water to run down the river into 
the lake. In the same way he draws upon 
the Middle Branch reservoir, and in this man- 
ner the supply is kept up through the dry weeks 
of summer. Besides these two artificial reser- 
voirs, there are a number of natural and partly 
improved ponds, Lake Mahopac being the 
largest. ‘These ponds can also be drawn upon 
for extra supplies in case of necessity. 

Boyd’s Corner reservoir contains 2,727,- 
000,000 gallons of water, and Middle Branch 
4,004,000,000 gallons, and this represents our 
reserve capital put away, so to speak, in bank 
against a dry day. So long as the old aque- 
duct drew less than one hundred million gal- 
lons a day these two reservoirs were sufficient 
insurance against a drought. When more water 
was required and a new and very much larger 
aqueduct was proposed the entire question as- 
sumed another aspect. As early as 1858 it was 
recognized that the storage capacity of the 
basin must be largely increased, and surveys 
were made for some new and very large reser- 
voirs. While all of these reservoirs were not 
built, and more recent surveys have shown that 
some of the sites selected were not available, it 
may be observed that the necessity for such stor- 
age lakes has become imperative, and three res- 
ervoirs are now in process of construction. A 
passing study of this work may serve to show 
how a great storage reservoir is made and used. 

Taking the town road from the village of 
Brewster's on the New York and Harlem 
Railroad, we drive down a long hill into the 
valley of the East Branch until the works 
of the Borden Milk Condensing Company 
are reached. Here the road follows the little 
river under a bridge of the New York and 
New England Railroad and again climbs 
over the hills till the little village of Sodom is 
reached. There the stream turns to the south 
through a narrow rocky gorge and then winds 
off to the east between high, wooded hills. At 
this point is being erected a magnificent ma- 
sonry dam closing the portal between the hills 
and designed to create an irregular lake where 
now are farms, meadows, and deep woods. The 








new reservoir will eventually consist of two dis- 
tinct bodies of water formed by four dams. The 
first of these dams is of solid rubble masonry 
faced with dressed granite. To the east of this 
dam, on the crest of the hill and at right angles 
with the stone dam, will be a long, low dam of 
earth and having a heart or core of masonry. 
North of the dam, on the other side of the 
rocky hill, are two more earth dams, designed 
to impound the waters of a little pool called 
Lake Kishowana and a small brook that flows 
out of it. Under the hills is to be a tunnel con- 
necting the two reservoirs. The building of the 
three earth dams is comparatively simple: The 
work on the stone dam is quite complicated. 
The first steps were to bore into the hills on 
each side of the stream and in the bed of the 
river with diamond drills to ascertain the char- 
acter of the bed-rock. The borings having 
shown that the rock is comparatively uniform 
in character, the river was diverted by means 
of a temporary crib-work dam, and then a deep 
trench was blasted out of the bed of the river 
and out of the steep sides of the hills to form 
a safe support for the dam. In this trench the 
foundations of the dam are laid. In the center, 
near the bottom, large iron pipes with gates 
are built into the foundations, the pipes being 
eventually the escape or outlet for the water, 
and while the dam is being built they serve as a 
waste weir or outlet for the river. The dam is 
500 feet long, 53 feet wide at the base, 12 feet 
wide at the top, and 78 feet high. The earth 
dam is 700 feet long, and there will be a road- 
way on the top of each dam with a turning- 
place at the end. When finished it will be a 
magnificent drive, with the broad lake on one 
side, the deep, rocky valley on the other, with 
its white fountains below and the wide spill- 
way at the end of the dam, where the surplus 
water will pour in an enormous waterfall down 
the rocky face of the cliff. The present hill, 
where stands the white church, will be like an 
isthmus between the two reservoirs, the tunnel 
to connect the two being directly under the 
crest of the hill. The accompanying pictures 
give one an excellent idea of the character of 
the country above the dam, and show the work 
in operation just as the walls of the great stone 
dam began to rise above the massive founda- 
tions sunk in the hills. The first two illustra- 
tions show the deep trench cut in the hills as a 
foundation for the dam, and the cable hoist 
used in handling stone. The third picture gives 
an idea of the character of the country to be 
eventually submerged. 

It is a curious commentary on the demands 
of modern civilization to observe the effect of 
building this dam. The million people in 
the city need a reserve of drinking water, and 
twenty-one families must move out of their 
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EXCAVATION FOR SODOM DAM, 


quiet rural homes and see their hearths sink 
deep under water. The entire area to be taken 
for the reservoir is 1471 acres. ‘Twenty-one 
dwellings, three saw and grist mills, a sash and 
blind factory, and a carriage factory must be 
torn down and removed. A mile and a quarter 
of railroad track must be relaid, and six miles 
of country roads must be abandoned. A road 
twenty-three miles long will extend around the 
two lakes, and a border or “safety margin” 
three hundred feet wide will be cleared all 
around the edge to prevent any contamination 
of the water. This safety border will include 
a carriage road, and all the rest will be laid 
down to grass. As the dam rises, the water 
will spread wider and wider over fields, farms, 
and roads, Every tree will be cut down and 
carried away. Every building will be carted 
off, and the cellars burned out and filled with 
clean soil to prevent any possibility of injury 
to the water. Fortunately there is no cemetery 
within the limits of the land taken for the reser- 
voir. Had there been one it would have been 
completely removed before the water should 
cover the ground. Fifty-eight persons and cor- 
porations, holding one hundred and eleven par- 
cels of land, will be dispossessed in order to clear 
the land for the two lakes and the dams, roads, 
and safety borders. 

This East Branch reservoir will give the city 
two good-sized additional storage reservoirs, 
and while they will add considerably to the 
present supply, they will not meet the wants of 
thecity ina yearof drought. ‘The Croton water- 
VoL. XXXIX.—3o. 
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shed is not yet by any means exhausted, and 
as fast as needed more of these storage reser- 
voirs will be provided at different places. One 
will probably be placed near Purdy’s, on the 
little Titicus River. An excellent site for the 
dam has already been found where the stream 
passes through a narrow, rocky gorge. Adam 
will here flow a very large tract of fine farming 
country to the east and give another sweet, 
clean drinking-cup for the city. Still others are 
under consideration near Carmel, and above 
Croton Lake on Muscoot River. 

In addition to this plan of storing the sur- 
plus water in a number of reservoirs at the 
upper part of the Croton basin is the proposal 
to erect, far down on the main stream of the 
Croton, one very large dam, which with the 
others will impound virtually all the rainfall 
of the Croton basin and save thousands of 
millions of gallons that are now lost. This 
proposed dam is to be placed within one or 
two miles of Quaker Bridge. If built it is to be 
the largest dam in the world, and will impound 
more than thirty thousand million gallons of 
water. The lake will be on an average 3000 
feet wide and 72,000 feet long, with an aver- 
age depth of over 30 feet. The dam will add 
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115 square miles to the now available water- 
shed, and save about all the water now lost 
on this great surface. Very much has been 
written both for and against this great dam, 
but the consensus of opinion appears to be in 
favor of its erection. ‘That it can be built is 
beyond discussion. It can also be built with 
entire safety, both in a sanitary sense as a stor- 
age place for water, and in a mechanical sense 
as a structure absolutely safe against over- 
throw by floods. The key to the safety of any 
dam is found in the spillway. Given a good 
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design, good materials, and good work, a dam 
may be as secure as any structure that can be 
built. Its life therefore depends on the provi- 
sion for relieving extra pressure. The water 
behind the dam rises as the rainfall increases. 
Before it can reach the top and flow over it 
finds an outlet in the spillway and runs harm- 
lessly away. It is believed that American 
engineers are in the front rank of their profes- 
sion, and modern science places in their hands 
the exact data of rainfall, water pressure, and 
strength of materials. It becomes, therefore, 
only common sense dealing with large figures; 
and this dam, great as it may seem on paper, 
is within the ability of our engineers, and its 
construction and maintenance are within “ the 
limits of safety.” The smaller reservoirs will 
not be useless when the large dam is built, and 
all these proposed small dams should be built 
as well as the greater work. It will take five 
years to build the big dam. Each of the 
smaller dams can be built in two or three 
years, and New York cannot go on another 
year without more water. True wisdom sug- 
gests both plans, the smaller reservoirs on the 
head waters, the larger lake below. Both 
systems can be used together and be con- 
trolled from one point, and then there will not 


be, for a generation at least, any danger of 
a water famine, even should two dry years like 
1880 follow each other. 

When it was first proposed to build a new 
aqueduct to bring down more water from the 
Croton water-shed it was suggested that the 
new and larger dam should be built at once 
and that the aqueduct should start at the great 
dam. It was also suggested that the aqueduct 
should start just above the old dam at Croton 
Lake. The points in favor of this last plan were 
these: The water could be let into the aque- 
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duct as soon as completed and without waiting 
for the new dam. If it were.afterwards decided 
to build the great dam and submerge the 
present dam, the water could be just as well 
taken there as at the dam itself. If the dam 
were built a part of the old aqueduct would 
be submerged, and it could be used as a supply 
pipe for conveying the water back from the 
new dam to the new aqueduct. The old aque- 
duct could also be connected with the new 
reservoir at or near the new dam, tapping the 
river several miles below the present inlet. This 
plan, therefore, seemed the best, and the new 
aqueduct was laid out along a line beginning 
at a point just below Croton Dam. 

The Croton Valley at the foot of Croton Lake 
is very narrow and the stream is walled in by 
steep, rocky hills. This very fact led to the 
erection of the present dam at this place. The 
old aqueduct is on the south bank and follows 
the line of the country road close under the 
steep cliffs that line the shore. The new aque- 
duct would require a gate-house, and, as there 
was no room on the bank without interfering 
with the old aqueduct, it was decided to blast 
out an excavation directly in the side of the 
hill. This excavation, like an enormous scar 
on the side of the hill, made the first important 
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inlets to the aqueduct — one near the 
bottom, one near the surface, and one 
midway between. The new gate-house 
is therefore set high up on the bank in 
its rocky niche with three inlets one 
above another, the building itself be- 
ing placed behind a massive wall of 
masonry. ‘The middle inlet is on a level 
with the present road on the bank, and 
the bottom inlet, when com- 
pleted, will pass directly under 
; the old aqueduct, and 
~iviwe; Will be mary feet under 
the present surface of 
the lake. All this is, of 
course, provisional and 
for the future. For im- 
mediate use there is a 
fourth, temporary, in- 
let, called the “by-pass 
inlet,” that takes the 
water from the lake a 





few hundred feet above 








GENERAL PLAN OF THE NEW GATE-HOUSE. 


step in the great work of moving the rainfall 
of the Croton basin into New York. The 
aqueduct itself begins just opposite the iron 
bridge, seventy feet below the ground and be- 
low the bed of Croton River. 

The most simple way to connect an aque- 
duct with its reservoir, or source of supply, is 
to place the end of the aqueduct below the 
level of the water and to put a gate in the 
conduit to control the inflow of water. This 
was the plan followed in the old aqueduct. 
The latest science leads to grave doubts whether 
this is the best way. Water stored in a reser- 
voir is in different temperatures and in differ- 
ent conditions at different depths. It may be 
warm near the surface and cool below. It may 
contain minute forms of life near the surface 
and be barren below. The engineer should 
therefore be able to draw the water from dif- 
ferent points according to the season and 
according to the temperature and condition 
of the water. It is evidently better to let the 
cold bottom water’ flow into the city in sum- 
mer than the tepid surface water. A gate-house 
is necessary in any event, and in planning the 
gate-house for the new aqueduct provision 
was made for the future control over the selec- 
tion of the water to be sent to New York. 

Verysoon the great dam must be built. When 
it is built the water will rise forty feet above 
the present dam, and the lake opposite the new 
gate-house will be deep enough to give three 








the dam. This inlet is 
the only one that can 
be used at present, and 
we must take the water, 
as we do now, from a 
point near the surface 
of the old Croton Lake. Another point with 
respect to the future had also to be considered. 
The old aqueduct passes in front of the new 
gate-house, and by connecting it with the gate- 
house the water for the old aqueduct could 
be controlled from the new gate-house and 
the old gate-house could be given up. 

The new gate-house must be regarded as a 
masterly piece of engineering, both in design 
and in construction. It is a nearly square struc- 
ture, built of granite and brick and divided into 
a number of compartments or vaults. The 
aqueduct being below the level of the river, it 
will be impossible to permit the water to rush 
directly into it under pressure. The aqueduct 
is here a “flowing conduit.” That is, the water 
does not fill it, but occupies only about four- 
fifths of the tunnel and flows easily along like 
an underground river. The water enters the 
gate-house through the by-pass under press- 
ure, and te relieve this pressure and permit the 
water to escape into the aqueduct with only 
its natural pressure or weight it is passed 
through a series of reducing chambers until 
its force is spent and it is ready to start easily 
and slowly on its long, dark journey to the sea. 
This grand gate-house gives us the key to the 
whole great engineering work before us, 

Walking over the iron floor of the immense 
room within we may before long peer down into 
the deep black caves where the great waters are 
to flow. Here the engineer may guide a whole 
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river under the hills, selecting, mixing, and 
controlling from day to day the water sweep- 
ing with ceaseless roar through the caverns 
below. Looking down into one of the great 
vaults of the gate-house the portal of the aque- 
duct can be seen. It is like the entrance of 
a cave under the hills. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that this black archway, so deep under 
ground, is the direct road to New York, and 
that the water will easily flow away into the 
blackness on its long journey to the Central 
Park reservoir. 

When it was proposed to build a second 
aqueduct two plans were suggested. One was 
to parallel the present aqueduct with a second 
one placed on or near the surface. Two 
serious objections were found to this route. If 
the aqueduct were placed so near the Hudson 
it would interfere with the old aqueduct and 
could be easily shelled and destroyed by hos- 
tile ships that might force their way into the 
Hudson, or even be destroyed by guns placed 
on the New Jersey shore, and the city would be 
without water and at the mercy of the enemy. 
Some such route must be taken if a surface 
aqueduct be built; and even were it safe from 
attack from the river the very fact of the aque- 
duct being on the surface would always be a 
menace, asit could be easily destroyed by amob. 
Common sense and military prudence plainly 
pointed to a tunnel placed deep under ground 
out of reach and easily guarded at the few 
points where it might come to the surface. 
Besides this, land owners are content to accept 
a very small fee for right of way if the tunnel 
is a hundred feet under their houses and the in- 
convenience of surface operations is avoided, 

These considerations led to the construction 
of the new aqueduct in the form of a continu- 
oustunnel extending from Croton Dam to High 
Bridge. The path of the aqueduct is a perfectly 
straight line from the gate-house to a point just 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF BLOW-OFF. 


west of Tarrytown Heights and north of Sleepy 
Hollow. It thenturnsslightly to the east, passes 
under the hills, and enters the valley of the 
Saw-mill River. It then passes, with an occa- 
sional slight turn to right or left, directly to the 
great siphon where the water is to pass under 
the Harlem River. Reaching Manhattan Isl- 
and near 18oth street, it follows Tenth Avenue 
to the new gate-house at 135th street, where 
the aqueduct will end and the pipe lines begin. 
The pipe lines will then convey the water to 
Central Park reservoir and to other points for 
distribution through the upper part of theisland. 
For the entire distance from Croton Lake to 
135th street the aqueduct is built of solid brick- 
work and masonry, reénforced in places with 
wood and iron, and all, except at three points 
covering a few thou- 
sand feet, is sunk to an 
average depth of~ 170 
feet and underground. 
The aqueduct itself is 
divided into two por- 
tions, each part being of 
different size and shape. 
The larger part, extend- 
ing from the lake toa 
point near the city line, 
is a horseshoe section 
and is a flowing conduit ; 
that is, the tunnel is filled 
to about four-fifths of 
its capacity. The other 
portion, extending from 
the city line to 135th 
street, is smaller and of 
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a circular section, and here the water fills the 
entire tunnel and is under pressure. 

In planning an aqueduct two things have 
to be considered. There must be arrange- 
ments made for the steady filling or supply of 
the aqueduct and for the safe conveyance of 
the water without contamination and without 
loss. There must also be provision for shutting 
off the supply and emptying the aqueduct in 
order to clean or repair it. We have seen how 
the new aqueduct is to be supplied from Croton 
Lake, and its ability to carry the water without 
harm or loss can be studied as we travel along 
its route. The fact that the aqueduct is deep 
underground insures the safety and purity of 
the water. The next problem was more seri- 
ous, and involved a long and thorough pre- 
liminary study of the country through which 
the aqueduct passes. A pipe placed deep un- 
derground and full of water is difficult of 
access if at any time it becomes necessary to 
clean or repair it. If it be of a uniformly de- 
scending grade it is possible to empty it by 
shutting off the supply of water. The water 
will gradually run out, and the tunnel can 
then be entered from either end. In the case 
of the new aqueduct this would hardly be 
practicable, because of its great length. There 
must be numerous places where it can be en- 
tered, and a number of outlets or “ blow-offs ” 
where the water can be drawn off from the 
whole or a part of the 
tunnel. There must also 
be waste weirs for the 
escape of surplus water, 
and for maintaining the 
flowing water at a uni- 
form height in the aque- 
duct. The actual prob- 
lem in the case of the 
new aqueduct was even 
more difficult, because it 
was necessary to make at 
two points sunken loops 
orinverted siphons. The 
first of these was made 
to avoid a swamp, by 
diving under it, and the 
second and deeper si- 
phonis under the Harlem 
River. In emptying the 
aqueduct the water would 
lodge in these low places 
and provision must be 
made for lifting it out. 
At other points advan- 
tage was taken of the con- 
tour of the country, and 
outlets or “ blow-offs” 
were placed in low val- 
leys, where the water 
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could be allowed to flow away into neighbor- 
ing streams. 

A study of the gate-house and blow-off at 
South Yonkers will give a general idea of the 
plan on which these outlets are arranged. 
Here the aqueduct appears at the south side 
of a hill and is then built for a short distance in 
an open cut. As the land falls the aqueduct 
comes to the surface and is built on the ground 
and covered with an embankment. At this 
point a small brook is diverted from its old 
bed and passes, through stone culverts, directly 
under a massive granite gate-house. The gate- 
house consists of a large chamber on the line 
of the aqueduct and of the superstructure or 
building (one room) overhead where the gates 
are controlled, This chamber is built of mass- 
ive blocks of granite and is divided into two 
parts by a cross wall or partition parallel with 
the aqueduct. In this partition are eight open- 
ings, four being placed at the bottom on a 
level with the floor of the chamber, and four 
placed about ten feet above the first. All of 
these openings lead directly into the culvert be- 
low. The four lower openings 
can be closed by gates con- 
trolled by shafting from the 
room above. When the aque- 
duct is in use the water fills the 
chamber up to the lips of the 
upper openings or waste weirs. 
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BLOW-OFF AT SOUTH YONKERS, LOOKING NORTH. 


These waste weirs are provided with chan- 
nels or grooves cut in the stone-work, and by 
sliding planks into these grooves and thus 
forming a wooden dam, the height of the 
water in the aqueduct can be maintained at 
any point desired. 

If at any time it is required to empty the 
aqueduct or to shut the water off below this 
point, the gates can be opened and the entire 
contents will sweep out into the culvert and then 
into the brook. Assoon as the gates are closed 
the water will again flow on through the cham- 
ber towards the city. In the same way the 
water may be turned aside at Ardsley or at 
Pocantico, or be shut off at the lake and allowed 
to escape at any of these points until the 
aqueduct is empty. 

The plan and section and 
elevation on the preceding 
pages show the position of 
the bed of the brook and 
the positions of the gates, and 
also of the two portals of 
the aqueduct. Near one por- 
tal is seen a column divid- 
ing the chamber into two 
parts. This is to be used to 
support a wooden dam across 
the aqueduct in case it be- 
comes necessary to shut off 
the water at this point. 

The picture showing the 
gate-house while being con- 
structed will also assist to a 
correct understanding of the 
work, The construction had 
reached a point where the “in- 
vert” or floor of the aqueduct 
on each side of the gate-house 
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had been laid, also the floor 
of the chamber, the gates, and 
the lower part of the central 
column. A portion of the 
aqueduct is seen to the north 
just as it emerges from the 
hill. 

The accompanying pictures 
from photographs in the gate- 
house reveal the massive char- 
acter of the stone-work, and 
also give an impression of the 
comparative size and shape of 
the aqueduct at this point. 
One of these pictures gives a 
view from the chamber looking 
north into the aqueduct. An- 
otheris froma photograph taken 
within the aqueduct and look- 
ing south across the chamber 
into the south portal of the 
aqueduct, and showing the 
massive walls of the gate-house and the divid- 
ing column in the center of the chamber. 
The picture on the opposite page shows the 
partition with the gate openings below and 
the waste weir above. At the left the arch 
shown in the other picture appears at the 
lower part of the gate, daylight showing under 
the crown of the arch. The elevation of the 
gate-house, on page 212, shows its position on 
the embankment, and also the openings of 
the culvert where the brook passes under the 
aqueduct. 

When it had been decided that a new aque- 
duct should be built in the form of an under- 
ground tunnel, careful and elaborate surveys 
were made of the country to the south of 
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Croton Lake to determine the best route. The 
hills and valleys were searched for the best 
positions from which to reach the line of the 
proposed tunnel by means of shafts sunk in the 
ground. Diamond drills were employed to test 
the character of the rock in order to find out if it 
would be sufficiently strong to sustain the roof 
of the tunnel while the excavations were being 
made. The cores brought up by the drills 
showed the bed-rock to be of a generally uni- 
form quality of gneiss with a few belts of lime- 
stones, over the entire thirty miles between the 
lake and a point near 135th street on the west 
side of the city. Careful studies of all the data 
collected in the field showed that a tunnel 
could probably be excavated directly through 
the rock at an average depth of 170 feet below 
the surface. The surveys 
showed that after passing 
under the high hills to the 
south of the lake the valley 
of the little Saw-mil River 
offered a route to the Har- 
lem that would not require 
very deep shafts to reach 
the line of the tunnel. This 
route would also give two 
or three points where the 
tunnel would come to the 
surface and give opportuni- 
ties for the building of gate- 
houses, blow-offs, and waste 
weirs. From these studies 
the final plans were made 
and the drawings and speci- 
fications drawn up for the 
entire work. 

The plans showed that 
the line of the tunnel could 
be reached by thirty-two shafts and four 
open cuts. To gain time, the number of shafts 
was afterwards increased to thirty-five. For 
convenience the work was divided into five 
divisions and these again divided into fifteen 
sections. The first four sections extended from 
the lake southward to a point near East Tarry- 
town and included the open cuts at Pocantico, 
a distance of about thirteen miles. These sec- 
tions included the deepest shafts and made the 
longest portion of the tunnel entirely under- 
ground. Sections 5 to g inclusive carried 
the tunnel to the city line and under lower 
hills, the tunnel twice coming to the surface. 
Sections 10 and 11 included all the route to 
the Harlem River, and here the tunnel dropped 
down deeper under the ground, because if con- 
tinued on that grade it would have approached 
too near the surface. Section 12 included the 
great siphon under Harlem River, and Sections 
13 and 14 carried the work to the gate-house 
at 135th street, where the aqueduct ends and 
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the pipe lines begin. The grade established 
for the aqueduct was about nine inches’ fall 
in the mile for the flowing portion extending 
from the lake to a point about a mile south of 
the city line. The drainage for this portion, 
in case of repairs, escapes at Pocantico, Ards- 
ley, and South Yonkers. Where the aqueduct 
changes from a horseshoe section to a circle 
the tunnel dips deeper into the earth, as already 
mentioned, and the drainage is into the inverted 
siphon at the Harlem River, where the water 
can be pumped out through a blow-off and dis- 
charged into the Harlem, South of the river 
the tunnel gradually rises and the drainage 
flows north and escapes into the Harlem. 
It was estimated that the most economical 
distance at which a heading could be driven 
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from the bottom of a shaft would be about 
half a mile, and the next step was to define the 
positions of the shafts. The selection of the 
sites was guided in part by this distance of 
one mile (half a mile each way), in part by 
the valleys, and in part by convenience in 
disposing of the “spoil,” or waste rock. The 
bottom of a valley would give the shortest 
shaft, but leave no room for dump-heaps, 
and thus all the shafts, while in valleys, were 
really on the sides of the hills above the bottom 
or lowest part of the depression to give room 
for the gigantic heaps of broken stone (spoil) 
that would gather about the mouths of the 
shafts. These considerations finally resulted 
in the selection of thirty-five shafts to be ex- 
cavated directly into the earth. For conven- 
ience the shafts were numbered from o to 
32, and it is curious to observe the variety 
of places in which they were started. “ Num- 
ber o” is a straight drift into the hills from the 
edge of Croton River below the dam, and the 

































































HEAD-HOUSE OF SHAFT ON TENTH AVENUE, 


dump-heaps form a gigantic embankment 
along the south side of the river. Shafts from 
Nos. 1 to 17 are either in woods or on 
farms, some of them being deep in the hills 
far from any town or village. Shafts 24 and 
25 are directly on the banks of the Harlem. 
Shafts 27 to 30 are placed in the middle of 
Tenth Avenue, between the tracks of the cable 
road, and some of them in a thickly built-up 
neighborhood. ‘The accompanying illustration 
gives a good idea of the way some of the shafts 
are placed in the center of Tenth Avenue. The 
deepest shaft at the great siphon at Harlem 
River is 419 feet, the deepest among the hills 
near the lake is 370 feet, and the shortest shaft 
is only 32 feet. 

The actual work of sinking the shafts began 
about the middle of January, 1884, twenty- 
four shafts being very soon under way. The 
first shaft to be excavated to the depth of the 
top of the tunnel was shaft No. 114, thirty- 
one feet deep. Other short shafts were soon 
after completed and the work of excavating 
the tunnel was begun. The deepest shaft in 
the hills, No. 3 (370 feet), was completed in 
thirty-four weeks from the start, there being five 
weeks when for various reasons little or no pro- 
gress was made. The short shafts along Tenth 
Avenue were not begun until February, 1886, 
and were completed in from ten to twenty-two 
weeks. The maximum progress in any one 
week was forty-two feet in the drift No. o, and 
the maximum progress in the vertical shafts 
was twenty-one feet. 

The actual work of driving the tunnel began 
in shaft No. 114, in March, 1885, the progress 
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for the first week being forty 
feet to the north and twenty- 
four feet to the south. By the 
rst of April work was under 
way in four more shafts, and 
by May g work was in pro- 
gress in ten shafts. By the 
rst of July nineteen shafts 
had reached the level of the 
tunnel, and in thirteen of these 
the tunnel was advanced in 
one or both directions, The 
first piece of excavation to be 
completed was near Shaft 14. 
It was only fifty-five feet long, 
and extended to the open cut 
at Ardsley. The next piece 
of excavation to be finished 
extended from Shaft g north 
to Pocantico cut, a distance 
of 1727 feet. In September, 
1886, four more of the drifts 
either met under ground or 
had reached an open cut, and 
in October three more con- 
nections had been made, and the tunnel had 
begun to assume something of its grand pro- 
portions. Up to January 1, 1887, a period of 
ninety-six weeks from the start, the maximum 
progress in the heading from the shafts or por- 
tals (open cuts) had been 84 feet in one week, 
and the highest average weekly progress in any 
one heading had been 45 feet. ‘The highest aver- 
age weekly rate of approach between the head- 
ings (south from the shaft, north from the next) 
was 70 feet, and in many places it ranged from 
50 to 60 feet. This was for the time when work 
was actually going on. 

Up to January 1, 1887, the tunnel and open 
cuts had been excavated for a total distance 
of twenty-two miles, leaving at that time only 
eight miles, which were completed in the spring 
of 1889. The excavation was soon large 
enough to admit the masons, and work in the 
tunnel lining began. Parts of the tunnel did 
not need any interior support, but it was 
thought best to reénforce it with a brick lining 
called the “tunnel lining,” this brick-work 
being in turn firmly braced at the sides and 
roof against the walls of the excavation. The 
work of making the tunnel lining began in Shaft 
9, September 28, 1885. During 1886 the 
work was under way in one or both directions 
from a number of shafts, and on the 1st of 
January, 1887, the side walls of the finished 
tunnel had advanced 32,382 linear feet, and 
the “ invert,” or floor, had been laid for 7722 
feet, while the arch, or roof, had been com- 
pleted for 16,713 feet. The entire brick-work 
of the tunnel is now completed, and makes a 
continuous tunnel 29.63 miles long. The total 
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number of bricks exceed 163,000,000, or suf- 
ficient to construct thirty-three buildings like 
the “Tribune ” building in New York City. 

In this enormous labor at one time ten thou- 
sand men were employed, with hundreds of 
mules and horses and a great number of steam 
engines, and their labors underground were 
lighted by scores of electric lights. The mere 
handling of this vast amount of material in- 
volved important questions of transportation. 
The line of the aqueduct is several miles back 
from the line of the Hudson, and touches 
tide-water only at the Harlem River near 
High Bridge. The only railroad convenient 
to the line is the New York and Northern, a 
short, single-track route reaching from the 
elevated railroad on Eighth Avenue at 155th 
street to the Croton River basin. Fortunately 
it has docks on the Harlem, and could load 
cars with brick and cement from barges and 
canal boats sent up from the East River. 
Whenever convenient, materials were sent by 
this route. For the portions within the city 
materials were sent by team from points on 
the Hudson. The enor- 
mous mass of broken 
rock (spoil) taken out 
in making the excava- 
tions involved the pur- 
chase of land on which 
it could be dumped. 
The material itself is 
practically valueless, 
except for filling on 
town roads or railroads. 
It has been tried for 
road surfacing, but is 
wholly useless, as it 
soon grinds up to fine 
powder. 

However carefully 
the plans for such a 
great engineering work 
as this are drawn, there 
must be an element of 
uncertainty in the act- 
ual work. It is impos- 
sible to foresee what 
difficulties may be met 
deep under the hills. 
For instance, in sinking 
Shaft 24, on the east 
bank of the Harlem, 
water was encountered 
in great quantities, so 
that the work had to 
be performed under the 
greatest difficulties, 
Costly pumping en- 
gines were erected and 
put in operation. After- 
VoL. XXXIX.—31. 
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wards, when for certain reasons a second shaft 
had to be sunk still lower, a new position was 
selected for this shaft not twenty feet away, 
and this second shaft was as dry as a bone. 
The diamond drill might have gone a few 
inches to one side and not have told the exact 
truth about the rock. 

The first serious difficulty was met at a 
place called Gould’s Swamp, in Section 5. 
The soil proved to be a wet muck overlaying 
sand with boulders — in fact, a swamp. The 
only way to avoid this soft spot was to go 
round it or to pass, deep in the bed-rock, 
under it. This was finally done, and two shafts 
were. sunk, Nos. 11A and 11, on the hill- 
sides on each side of the swamp, and these 
were connected by a short tunnel, thus form- 
ing a bend or inverted siphon. 

Another serious difficulty was met at shaft 
No. 30, near 149th street. Soft, crumbling rock 
was found that threatened to cause dangerous 
leakage of water, and it became necessary to 
line the interior of the tunnel with plates of cast 
iron. These plates were bolted together to 
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form a circular pipe the size of 
the aqueduct at this point (13 
feet 3 inches), and outside of 
this iron pipe the brick-work 
was laid as in the other portions 
of the aqueduct. The illustra- 
tion on the preceding page 
shows this work of reénforcing 
the aqueduct. This iron-lined 
portion of the aqueduct extends 
for about 230 feet in the south 
heading and is about 400 feet 
south of the shaft. 

The most serious difficulty 
met in the entire work was en- 
countered in crossing the Har- 
lem. Two shafts on each bank 
of the river, Nos. 24 and 25, 
had been sunk to what seemed 
to be a proper depth, and head- 
ings had been driven east and 
west across the river where a fissure was met 
near the west bank of the river, and it was 
decided to sink the shaft deeper. Shaft No. 
25 was continued to a depth of 419 feet ; head- 
ings were then started, and in due time they 
met and were lined with brick. The work was 
not alone one of the greatest difficulty, but it 
may also be regarded as of the first importance 
from an engineering point of view. Shaft 25 
is one of the largest in this country; it is 


















IN SHAFT 25. 











THE SITE OF THE GREAT SIPHON. 


double, one portion being used for the water 
and the other for the bucket that is used in 
lifting the water out of the siphon in case of 
inspection and repairs. The arrangements for 
emptying the aqueduct at this point are spe- 
cially interesting, because not only is the part 
under the river very deep, but only at this 
place could a blow-off be arranged for drain- 
ing that part of the aqueduct south of this 
point. Here are being built a gate-house, 
pumping station, and blow-off, and they will 
form perhaps the most interesting spot, from 
an engineering point of view, in the entire 
work, The aqueduct is here under pressure, 
and the water rising in the shaft after its pas- 
sage deep under the river must again rise 
on its passage to the gate-house at 135th 
street. The top of the shaft must there- 
fore be closed at a point under the 
surface where it joins the aqueduct 
that extends along Tenth Avenue, 
and it must also have gates to per- 
mit the escape of all the water in 
the aqueduct to the south, a dis- 
tance of two miles: Shaft 26, a 
few hundred feet from 
Shaft 25, is arranged 
with an overflow and 
blow-off, and it virtu- 
ally acts as a safety- 
valve for all that portion 
of the aqueduct to the 
south. The overflow 
here regulates the height 
of the water in the gate- 
house at 135th street, 
two miles south. Ashort 
pipe line connects Shaft 
26 with the blow-off at 
the foot of the bluff at 















Shaft 25. Shaft 24 has also a blow-off for the 
water to the north as far as South Yonkers. 

There are, therefore, three grand hydraulic 
works concentrated within a few hundred feet 
and in the midst of what promises to be a 
populous part of the city. Moreover, these 
works, though partly unseen, are placed be- 
tween two other great works that testify to the 
skill of American engineers. To the south 
is High Bridge, justly famous as a lofty and 
beautiful stone structure, and to the north is the 
Washington Bridge. This new bridge is formed 
of two immense steel arches, the largest single 
arched spans in the world. The picture on the 
opposite page gives an idea of the character 
of the Harlem Valley at this point. The picture 
givesa view across the river, and shows the head- 
house and other works at Shaft 24. At the left 
is seen a portion of the new bridge, and below, 
on the river banks, are the two landing stages 
where the brick, cement, and other materials 
used in the aqueduct were landed. It also gives 
a view of the inclined railway for bringing brick 
and stone up from the river to Shaft 25. 

In addition to the larger and unexpected 
difficulties met in building the aqueduct more 
trouble was looked for in the way of soft, 
broken, and weak spots in the rock. These 
were overcome by means of timbering, as in a 
mine. However, the amount of timbering re- 
quired was not excessive, only about 39,000 
feet of the aqueduct tunnel being supported 
by timbers outside the brick lining. This tim- 
ber-work was put in before the bricks were 
laid, and in some cases was left in position when 
the lining was put in. Completely inclosed 
from the air, it will last for a long time; and 
even if it decays no harm can follow, as the 
tunnel lining is backed up by masonry and is 
amply strong enough to carry the weight of 
the rock. 

The difficulties at all points along the aque- 
duct have now been overcome and the great 
engineering work is virtually complete. The 
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THE CIRCULAR SECTION FOR WATER UNDER PRESSURE. 


upper part from the lake to a point near the 
city line is of a horseshoe section, the interior 
dimensions being 13.60 feet wide at the top of 
the side walls and 13.55 feet high in the cen- 
ter. The accompanying section shows the 
shape of the tunnel lining. The lining consists 
of three and sometimes four cornices of brick 
laid in cement. The actual excavation, as 
shown in the diagrams, is larger than the tunnel 
lining, and the space between the lining and 
the sides of the excavation is represented 
as filled with masonry or with additional 
brick-work. This exterior work was essential 
in order to brace the arched lining against the 
weight of the rock overhead. Without this 
masonry at the sides and top of the lining the 
pressure of the rock might crush or distort the 
brick-work and destroy or seriously obstruct 
the aqueduct. 

The tunnel south of the city line descends 
deeper underground and is circular in section 
and smaller in diameter, and will connect with 
an additional storage reservoir to be built 
at Jerome Park. The section above gives a 
good idea of this part of the excavation and 
of the round tunnel lining. It also shows the 
masonry backing used to reénforce and protect 
the lining and assist in carrying the weight of 
the rock above. The diameter of the circular 
part of the aqueduct is twelve feet three 
inches, except under the Harlem River, where 
it is reduced to ten feet six inches. 

Not long ago the writer walked for a mile or 
more through both the arched and circular por- 
tions. Entering by an unfinished portal, left 
open on account of repairs, the first impression 
was rather depressing. The ladder was wet with 
clay, and the sunlight fell upon the curved walls 
and a wide and rapid brook flowing between 
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them. A rubber hat, rubber coat, and long 
rubber boots were awkward but comfortable. 
There was a cool wind blowing from the two 
black-arched caves, and it was but a moment’s 
change from bright sunshine to intense dark- 
ness, relieved only by the lantern in the hand. 
The floor had a gentle slope towards the center 
and for about a foot on each side was com- 
paratively dry. The sense of walking half in 
a brook and half on its slippery bank was 
peculiar at first, but in a little while the trick 
of walking on the edge of the water close to 
the side wall had been learned. 

The spot of sunlight behind us faded away 
to only a yellow star that at last went out. 
The intense darkness was blacker by contrast 
with the black walls that here and there in 
the light of the lamps sparkled with drops of 
moisture. Occasionally a white mark gleamed 
with strange distinctness on the walls, showing 
where the engineers or inspectors had measured 
the work or left traces for future measurements 
or inspections. The silence, the cool air gen- 
tly moving through the tunnel, the narrow 
circle of light about the lantern, appealed 
strongly to the imagination. Every splashing 
footfall echoed strangely, and there seemed at 
times to be a deep murmur in the air, We 
paused and listened, but heard nothing save 
the faint ripple of the water. Then might come 
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a distant sound, or rather reverberation, like 
the ghost of a thunder peal. Standing in the 
water in the center of the tunnel and looking 
either way there was only deep blackness, 
and it was difficult to decide from which di 
rection came the faint rolling sound. A word 
spoken seemed to start tremendous echoes, and 
a note sung loudly floated away and came 
back again in a long-drawn-out sigh. Several 
words spoken quickly were repeated distinctly 
out of the black void beyond the little circle 
of light. Again we heard the far-away boom- 
ing, and the engineer said that men were at 
work perhaps a mile away. We might meet 
them yet. 

The lines of bricks stretch on and on in uni- 
form, unbroken precision. The sloping floor 
never changes its exact angle, the walls are ever 
exactly in line, and high above the head is the 
arched roof. It is the perfection of mechanical 
work stretching ever onward through darkness. 
We pass a gate-house and cross its magnificent 
stone floor, and listen to the roar of the es- 
caping water, and watch the curious effects of 
light shining upward through the gates and 
bringing out the massive blocks of granite into 
startling relief. Again the great arch welcomes 
to darkness. 

Ahead there appears a faint, white cloud, 
or nebulous spot of light. In a moment we 
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are close to it, and find it some workman’s 
tools covered with white canvas. It is only 
a hundred feet distant, and yet seems im- 
mensely removed. All sense of distance is lost 
insuch deep darkness. Looking up, a circular 
opening is seen where daylight streams faintly 
down a shaft, lighting an iron ladder. This is 
one of the finished shafts, and the light shin- 
ing on the white canvas spread over the tools 
at the bottom gave that peculiar nebulous 
appearance in the gloom. Nearly all the shafts 
are completely closed, and only a few are left 
like this—permanently open. The ladder 
ends in a little house that serves as a protec- 
tion from the weather and from improper visit- 
ors to the tunnel. 

As we walk on there are sounds in the 
air, echoes from yet unseen workmen. Soon 
through the murky air are seen star-like spots 
of light. There is a flash from an electric light 
and we meet piles of brick, stone, and cement. 
There are voices and a sound of tools and we 
come to a wooden staging, or “ false work,” and 
climb a short ladder and stand close to the 
roof among a group of workmen. There is 
a square hole cut in the arched ceiling, and with 
much scrambling we crawl through and sit 
down directly on the top of the tunnel lining. 
The space between the lining and the rock is 


not high enough to enable one to stand up- 
right, yet high enough for a comfortable seat 
on the top of the work. The cave-like place 
extends for some distance in both directions. 
The candles light up the wet, ragged rocks 
overhead, some heavy timbers in the distance, 
and the clean red bricks of the arch. 

This space over the tunnel lining is only 
one of a great number that have been found 
at different points along the aqueduct. ‘They 
appear sometimes at the top, sometimes at the 
sides, sometimes extend completely over the 
tunnel lining from side to side. In the speci- 
fications for the work all these spaces are 
marked as filled up solid with rubble masonry. 
The masonry is necessary to the strength of 
the aqueduct, and it was to be supplied in all 
cases for the whole length of the tunnel. It 
was not so supplied in this and in many other 
places. Moreover, the specifications call for 
three, and in some cases five, courses of solid 
brick laid in cement. The upper course in this 
cave is not laid in cement atall. The bricks on 
the top of the arch are as clean as on the day 
they were made. No cement was used, and the 
bricks were merely laid loosely in place and 
left there. The hole cut in the arch was made 
by the engineers to test the work, which was 
found wanting. 
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That this statement may not seem exagger- 
ated, two pictures are presented on the pre- 
ceding pages from photographs taken in two of 
these caves. In the first the hole cut in the arch 
is shown with one course of brick properly 
laid, two courses badly laid, and two courses 
simply left out. More bad work can also be seen 
in the other picture. ‘The rock above is the roof 
of the excavation, and all the empty space rep- 
resented in the picture was paid for by the 
citizens of New York at the rate of about five 
dollars a cubic yard. In some of these caves 
cross-walls were built to deceive the engineer 
and lead him to think all the space had been 
built in solid. In one of the pictures such a 
cross-wall is shown with a hole knocked in it 
to show that another cave existed beyond. It is 
now known that these defects occurin the larger 
part of the aqueduct, and that over one million 
dollars were at one time paid out for work that 
was never performed, and that was certified to 
have been performed by those appointed to 
watch the work. 

Happily the faults of which these pictures 
are such unimpeachable witnesses have been 
repaired, at the expense of the contractors, but 
they resulted in a complete change in the 
administration of the work, and the whole 
business is now but a bad memory. We can 
only hopefully look forward to the day when 
“practical politics” shall no longerrule our great 
public works, The time is fast coming when the 
selfish greed of political “halls ” and the per- 
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sonal necessities of aspirants for public office 
can no longer thrive on the robbery of the 
people. Some day the American people will 
insist that neither governors nor mayors shall 
appoint public servants at the behest of polit- 
ical managers. 

The aqueduct itself ends at the gate-house 
at 135th street and Tenth Avenue. The water 
rises through a shaft into the great vaults of the 
gate-house and then flows through eight lines 
of huge iron pipes into the city. Four of the 
lines of pipes lead directly to the reservoirs at 
Central Park, and four of them branch off at 
different points to supply the upper and central 
parts ofthe city. The laying of these pipes was 
of itself a great piece of work. The gate-house 
is a few hundred feet east of Tenth Avenue, 
and the pipe lines all start from the bottom of 
the gate-house deep underground. The sur- 
face slopes rapidly to the south, and advan- 
tage was taken of some partly unoccupied land 
to lay out a new street extending in a south- 
east direction from the gate-house to 125th 
street. This new street, now called Convent 
Avenue, made a bed for the eight lines of 
pipes. A trench was cut out the entire width 
of the street, and in it the pipes were laid. At 
one or two places the pipes came to the sur- 
face, and here the street was raised to cover 
them. Theillustrations on other pages give an 
idea of the size of these great pipe lines and 
of the manner in which they were laid. At 
124th street gates were put in the pipe lines, and 
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: blow-offs were arranged in connection with the 
' sewers. At 125th street the pipe lines begin to 
branch off, one line turning east along that 
street. The other lines go on towards the south 
along the east side of Morningside Park. 
Other lines diverge at different points, and the 
four lines for Central Park pass down Eighth 
Avenue until they enter and cross the park to 
the old reservoir. 

Compared with other tunnels, the new aque- 
duct is easily at the head of all works of a like 
character in the world. The cities of Chicago 
and Cleveland are each supplied with water 
through tunnels extending out into a lake. 
The first Chicago tunnel is 5 feet in diameter 
and 10,567 feet long. The second tunnel is 
7 feet in diameter and 31,490 feet long. The 
Cleveland tunnel is only 5 feet in diameter 
and 6661 feet long. All of these tunnels were 
laid in comparatively soft materials. The Bal- 
timore water supply includes a rock tunnel, 
twelve feet in diameter and seven miles long, 
and is lined with brick-work for about two miles. 
The old Roman aqueducts were several of 
them longer than the Croton Aqueduct, but 
they were all very small, and were merely 
masonry conduits a few feet in diameter. The 
Liverpool water supply is conveyed by an 
aqueduct about twice as long as the Croton 
Aqueduct, but it is mainly a surface aqueduct, 
there being only a little tunnel-work. A por- 
tion of the aqueduct is merely a pipe line. 
The supply is from a reservoir formed like that 
‘ at Croton or at Sodom, by building a dam 
across a narrow gorge in a valley among the 
mountains in Wales. The dam 1s larger than 
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that at Sodom, being 136 feet high, while that 
at Sodom is only 78 feet. Compared with the 
proposed dam it will be small, as the new dam 
is to be over two hundred feet high, and will 
be the highest dam in the world. The aque- 
duct tunnel, when compared with railroad tun- 
nels, is a little smaller in diameter than the three 
most famous tunnels, but is very much longer. 
The Hoosac Tunnel is only 24,000 feet long, 
the Mont Cenis is 8 miles long, and the St. 
Gothard 91% miles long, while the new Croton 
Aqueduct, as we have seen, is nearly 30 miles 
long. 

In conclusion it may be observed that with 
the new aqueduct completed New York City 
can draw 318,000,000 gallons of water from 
Croton Lake. Combined with the old aque- 
ducts it can have on tap, as it were, 415,000,000 
gallons every 24 hours. In rainy years like 1888 
and 1889 it will be able to use this great sup- 
ply of water freely. 

At the present time we have the Boyd’s 
Corner reservoir, holding 2,700,000,000 gal- 
lons, and the Middle Branch reservoir, holding 
4,004,000,000 gallons. These, with the 2,000,- 
000,000 in Croton Lake, give a reserve of 
8,704,000,000 gallons. The new reservoir at 
Sodom, now nearly finished, will add g,000,- 
000,000, and the reservoirs on the Titicus and 
Muscoot rivers and at Carmel, to be finished 
within three years, will give 22,000,000,000 
gallons; so we are sure next year of 17,704,- 
000,000 gallons, and of 39,704,000,000 two 
years later. Thus we have to-day a reserve of 
17,700,000,000, or enough to last a few months 
only in a year of drought; but when the large 
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dam is built we shall have 30,000,000,000 gal- Then, and then only, will the New York of 
lons more, or a grand total of 69,704,000,000, the near future be absolutely safe from a water 
a reserve sufficient for a series of dry years. famine. 







Charles Barnard, 
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| gee how the Christmas chime Hearken! still the Christmas chime 
Sings on earth its song sublime! Sings on earth its song sublime ! 








“See those twain with weary feet “ Wondering shepherds see the night 
Wander through the village street — Flooded with celestial light — 
Doors are closed against the stranger. Wondering hear the angel message; 
See the Child, the meek and lowly, Come, and let us kneel before him, 
Christ, the mighty, the all-holy, Let us find him and adore him. 






Sleeping cradled in a manger.” Peace on earth this Child doth presage.” 





Sing your joy, O Christmas chime! 
Let us keep the Christmas-time. 









Sing your joy, O Christmas chime ! 
Let us keep the Christmas-time. 


















Be the loaf of plenty doled, Let all strife and hatred cease, 
Be the poor man’s heart consoled. Kindness live, good-will and peace. 
Thus we keep the Christmas-time. Thus we keep the Christmas-time. 


Hearken! still the Christmas chime 
Sings on earth its song sublime ! 
“ Kagerly the Magi sped 
By the wondrous star-beam led, 
Gold and myrrh and incense offer. 
He brings most, yes, he the nighest 
Draweth unto God the Highest, 
Who a heart of love doth proffer.” 


Sing your joy, O Christmas chime ! 
Let us keep the Christmas-time ; 
Love shall be the law to bind 
In one band all humankind. 
Thus we keep the Christmas-time. 
Constantina E. Brooks. 














ANTED—A submarine engineer, experienced in 
handling heavy stone under water. Apply, etc. 


=S|N answer to this advertise- 
ment, a man, looking like 
a sailor and wearing a 
rough jacket, opened my 
office door. 

“T’m Captain Joe Bell, 
out of a job. Seein’ your 
advertisement, I called up. 
Where is the work, and what is it ?” 

I explained briefly. A lighthouse was to be 
built in the “ Race,” off Fisher’s Island; the 
foundation was of rough stone protected by 
granite blocks weighing ten tons each, These 
blocks were to be laid, by a diver, as an en- 
rockment, their edges touching. The current 
in the Race ran six miles an hour. This in- 
creased the difficulties of the work. 

While my visitor bent over the plans, tracing 
each detail with a blunted finger that looked 
like a worn-out thole-pin, I had time to look 
him over, He was about fifty years of age, 
powerfully built, short, and as broad as he 
was long. The very fit of his clothes indicated 
his enormous strength. His pea-jacket had 
long since been pulled out of shape in the ef- 
fort to accommodate itself to the spread of his 
shoulders. His trousers were corrugated, and 
half way up his ankles, in the lifelong struggle to 
protect equally seat and knee — each wrinkle 
outlining a knotted muscle, twisted up and 
down a pair of legs short and sturdy as rudder- 
posts. His brown hair protruded from under 
a close-fitting cloth cap, and curled over a 
neck seamed and bronzed, showing bumps 
where almost every other man had hollows: 
these short curls were streaked with gray. 
His face was round, ruddy, and wind-tanned, 
the chin hidden in a stubby beard, which clung 
to his lower lip; the mouth was firm, the teeth 
were like a row of corn, the jaws strong and 
determined. Everything about him indicated 
reserve force, endurance, capacity, and push. 

Two things struck me instantly: his voice, 
which was deep and musical, and his eye, which 
looked through you—a clear, laughing, kin- 
dling, tender eye, that changed every instant, 
boring like a gimlet as he pored over the plans, 
or lighting up with a flash in the suggestion of 
ways and means to execute them. 

As he leaned over the table, I noticed that 
his wrist was bandaged, the cotton wrappings 
showing beneath his coat-sleeve, discovering 
a partly healed scar. 
VoL, XXXIX.— 32. 


CAPTAIN JOE. 


“ Burnt ?” I asked. 

“ No, scraped. It don’t bother now, but it 
was pretty bad a month back,” 

“ How?” 

“ Oh, a-wreckin’. I ’ve been four years with 
the Off-shore Wreckin’ Company. Left yester- 
day.” 

“ What for?” 

He looked me straight in the eye, and said, 
slowly emphasizing each word; 

“Me and the president did n’t gee. He 
had n’t no fault to find with me; but I did n’t 
like his ways, and I quit.” 

So transparent was his honesty, self-reliance, 
and grit, that such precautionary measures as 
references or inquiries never once entered my 
mind, Before he closed my door behind him 
the terms were agreed upon, The following 
week he took charge of the force and the 
work began. 

As the summer wore on the masses of gran- 
ite were lowered into position, Captain Joe 
placing each block himself, the steam-lighter 
holding to her anchors in the rip of the Race. 

When the autumn came a cottage was rented 
on the shore of the nearest harbor, and the 
captain’s family of six moved in. Later I no- 
ticed some new faces in the home circle, a 
pale, sad woman and a delicate-looking child, 
both dressed in black. They would sometimes 
remain a week and then disappear only to re- 
turn again. She was introduced by the captain 
as “ Jennie, widow of my old mate Jim.” 

“ What happened to him, Captain Joe?” I 
asked one evening when she left the room to 
take the child to bed, leaving us alone in the 
modest sitting-room, from the windows of which 
I caught a glimpse in the twilight of the tall 
masts of the schooners, coal laden, and the 
jibs of the smacks at anchor near the village 
wharves. 

“ Drownded, sir; two year ago.” And he 
looked the other way. 

“ Washed overboard ?” I asked, noticing his 
husky voice, 

“No. Smothered in his divin’-dress, with a 
dumb fool at the other end of his life-line, We 
was to work on the Scof/and, sunk in six fath- 
oms of water off Sandy Hook. The president 
sent for me to come to the city, and I left Jim 
alone. That week we was workin’ in her lower 
hold, Jim and me, I tendin’ and Jim divin’, 
and then I goin’ below and he lookin’ out af- 
ter my air hose and line. Me bein’ away that 
day, they put a duffer at the pump. Jim got 
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his hose tangled up in a fluke of the anchor, 
they misunderstood his signals, and hauled 
taut when they should have eased away. He 
made a dash at the hose with his knife, but 
whether it was the brass wire wove in it, or 
because he was beat for breath, we don’t know. 
Anyways he warn’t strong enough to cut her 
through, and when they got him up he was 
done for. That was mighty rough on me, 
bein’ with Jim mor’n ten years, in and out o’ 
water. So I look out for Jennie and the young 
one. No, it ain’t nothin’ strange nor new. While 
I’ve gota roof over me she’s welcome. He’d 
done the same for me, and“I ’ve got the best 
of it, for there ’s only two of his’n, and there ’s 
six 0’ mine,” 

Gradually an accumulation of old rope, 
blocks, chains, diving-gear, and odds and ends 
of wrecker’s outfit were heaped up on the 
small dock below the cottage, where a“ shanty,” 
vacated by some fishermen, served as a store- 
‘ house. 

As the work on the lighthouse progressed 
the force and plant increased. A steam-tug was 
added, stone-sloops were chartered, and the 
gradual filling up of the interior of the founda- 
tion began. The owner of one of these sloops 
was a tall, sunken-cheeked old man named 
Marrows, who lived near the village on a small 
stone-incrusted farm. Outside of its scanty crop 
this sloop and her earnings were his sole re- 
source, 

Late one afternoon she returned to the har- 
bor with her shrouds loose, her mast started, 
and her forefoot chewed into splinters. Her 
captain, a retired, bony fisherman, named Bar- 
rett, had miscalculated the tide, which cut like a 
mill-tail in the Race, and she had swirled, bow 
on, atop of the stone pile. When she struck, 
Captain Joe was in his dress, his helmet off. In 
a moment he had loosed his heavy iron shoes, 
caught up a crow-bar, and was bounding over 
the rugged rocks surrounding the foundation, 
giving quick, sharp orders to his men, who 
sprang into a yawl and began paying out a 
heavy line, Captain J oe following with the shore 
end of it, and taking breath meanwhile to swear 
at Barrett for his stupidity. 

“ Haul that line taut, you! Make fast to 
your starboard-cleats aft. Quick, you—fool! 
do you want her masts out of her? Now drop 
that kedge into the yawl.” 

While the men in the yawl pulled, as for 
dear life, astern of the endangered sloop, and 
slung the kedge anchor far enough out to get 
holding ground, others were leaping over her 
rail and running aft to the windlass, winding 
up the line, which tightened with a strain on 
the kedge. 

All this time Captain Joe was under her 
bowsprit, his back braced against her chains, 
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his legs rigid as hydraulic jacks. Every time 
the sloop surged he straightened out, concen- 
trating his enormous strength and assisting 
the movement, so that when she struck again 
she came a few inches short, the wave having 
spent its force. There he stood for half an 
hour shaking his head free from the great 
sheets of white foam breaking clear over him, 
shouting his orders until the stern line began 
to draw, and the sloop was windlassed clear of 
the stone pile and saved. 

Marrows was on the little harbor dock, 
peering through the twilight when his sloop 
dropped anchor. Captain Joe held the tiller. 
He began as soon as Marrows’s gaunt figure 
outlined against the evening sky caught his eye: 

“T tell you, old man, Captain Barrett ain’t 
fittin’ to fool round that rock. He’ll get hurt. 
I tell you he ain’t fittin’.” 

“T believe you, and I’ve told him so. Is 
she sprung, Captain Joe?” 

“A leetle mite forrard, and her mast a 
touch to starboard, but nothin’ to hurt.” 

“ Will she be any good any more?” Then, 
as he came nearer, “ Why, you’re soaking wet ; 
the boys say you was clear under her.” Then, 
lowering his voice, “ You know, Captain Joe, 
she is a good deal to me.” 

The captain laid his great rough hand ten- 
derly on the old man’s shoulder. 

“T know it, I know it; that’s why I was 
under her chains,” Then, raising his voice, 
“ But Barrett ain’t fittin’; mind I tell you he 
ain’t fittin’.” 

The next day being stormy, with a gale out- 
side and no work possible, Captain Joe tight- 
ened up the shrouds of the disabled sloop him- 
self, reset the mast, lecturing Barrett all the 
while, and then sent word to Marrows that 
she was “tight as a keg, better’n ever, and 
everythin’ aboard, ’ceptin’ the bony fisherman 
who was out of a job.” 

The winter closed in with the foundation 
but partly completed. Before the first Decem- 
ber gale broke on the rock the derricks were 
stripped of their rigging and left to battle with 
the winter’s storms, the tools were stowed in the 
shanty, and all work was suspended until the 
spring. During the long winter that followed 
Captain Joe took to the sea, having transferred 
his diving-gear to the sloop ; and before April 
three coal-laden schooners were anchored, or 
stranded, as befitted their condition, on the 
shoals in front of his dock in the village har- 
bor. It made no difference to him how severe 
was the gale, or how badly strained the help- 
less vessel, he was under her bottom almost as 
soon as a line could reach her, and a patch 
of canvas, or half a cargo of empty oil-barrels, 
buoyed her up until the tug could tighten a 
line over her bow, and so on to an anchorage 























inside the lighthouse. It seemed in truth that 
winter as if each luckless craft, in its journey 
up the Sound, did its level best to keep its rail 
above water long enough to sink peacefully 
and restfully upon some bar or shoal within 
reach of Captain Joe’s diving-tackle. ‘There 
it died contented, feeling sure of a speedy 
resurrection, 

If a wrecked schooner, coal laden, was an 
unusual sight along the harbor shore, a wrecker, 
distributing her cargo free to his neighbors, 
was a proceeding unknown to the oldest in- 
habitant. And yet this always occurred when 
a fresh wreck grounded on the flats. 

“ That ’s all right,” he would say; “ better 
take a couple of boat-loads more. Seems to 
me as if we was goin’ to have a late spring. 
No, I don’t know the price, ’cause I ain’t set- 
tled with the underwriters ; but then she came 
up mighty easy for me, and a few tons of coal 
don’t make no difference, nohow.” 

When the settling day came, and his share 
as salvage was determined upon, there was of 
course a heavy shortage. He always laughed 
heartily. 

“ Better put that down to me,” he would 
say. “ Some of the folks along here boated off 
a little, Guess they was careless, and did n’t 
know how much they took.” 

Little indiscretions like this soon endeared 
him to his neighbors. Before long every one 
up and down the shore knew him, and every- 
body sent a cheery word flying after him when- 
ever they caught sight of his active, restless 
figure moving along the vessel’s deck, or busy 
about his dock and wrecking-gear. Even the 
gruff doctor would crane his head around the 
edge of his curtained wagon to call out “ Good- 
morning,” although he might be clear out of 
hailing distance. 

So passed the winter. With the first breath 
of spring over the marsh the shanty for the 
men on the rock was rebuilt and the work 
resumed. 

During all these months the captain never 
once referred to his early life or associations, 
or gave me the slightest clue to his antecedents. 
Now and then he would speak of Jim, his dead 
mate, as being a “ cur’us square man,” and oc- 
casionally he would refer to the president of 
the Off-shore Wrecking Company, his former 
employer, as “ that skin.” Such information as 
I did gather about his earlier days was frag- 
mentary and disconnected, and generally came 
from his men, who idolized him, and who had 
absolute belief in his judgment and the blind- 
est confidence in his ceaseless care for their 
personal safety. ‘This care was necessary: the 
swiftness of the current and sudden changes of 
wind, bringing in a heavy southeast roll, sub- 
merged the rock at wave intervals, while the 
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slippery, slimy surface and the frequent falling 
of the heavy derricks made the work extremely 
dangerous. He deserved their confidence, for 
through his constant watchfulness but one 
man was hurt on the work during the six years 
of its construction, and this occurred during 
the captain’s absence. 

One morning when tacking across the Race 
in a small boat in a stiff breeze, with only the 
captain and myself for crew, I tried to make 
him talk of himself and his earlier life, and so 
said, suddenly : 

“Q Captain Joe! I met a friend of yours 
yesterday who wished me to ask you how you 
stopped the leak in the Hoboken ferry-boat, 
and why you left the employ of the Off-shore 
Wrecking Company.” 

He raised his eyes quickly, a smile lighting 
his weather-beaten face. 

“ Who was it—the president ?” He always 
spoke of his former employer in that way. 

“Yes—but of one of the big insurance 
companies; not your Wrecking Company.” 

“ No, reck’n not. He ought to keep pretty 
still about it.” 

“ Tell me about it.” 

“ Oh, there ain’t nothin’ to tell. She got foul 
of a tug, and listed some, and I sorter plugged 
her up till they hauled her into the slip. Been 
so long ago I ’most forgot about it.” 

But not another word could be coaxed out 
of him, except that he remembered that the 
water was “ blamed cold,” and his arm was 
“ pretty well tore up for a month.” 

In the shanty which was built on the com- 
pleted part of the work, and which sheltered 
the working force for the three years of this 
section of the construction, were gathered that 
night a crew of a dozen men, many of whom 
had served with Captain Joe when Jim was 
alive. While the captain was asleep in the little 
wooden bunk, boarded off for his especial use, 
the ceaseless thrash of the sea sounding in our 
ears, I managed after much questioning and 
piecing out of personal reminiscences to gather 
these details, 

One morning in January, two years before, 
when the ice in the Hudson River ran un- 
usually heavy, a Hoboken ferry-boat slowly 
crunched her way through the floating floes, 
until the thickness of the pack choked her pad- 
dles in mid-river. The weather had been bit- 
terly cold for weeks, and the keen northwest 
wind had blown the great fields of floating ice 
into a hard pack along the New York shore. 
It was the early morning trip and the degks 
were crowded with laboring men, the drive- 
ways choked with teams; the women and chil- 
dren standing inside the cabins, a solid mass 
up to the swinging doors. While she was gath- 
ering strength for a further effort, an ocean 
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tug sheered to avoid her, veered a point, and 
crashed into her sides, cutting her below the 
water-line in a great V-shaped gash. The next 
instant a shriek went up from a hundred throats. 
Women, with blanched faces, caught terror- 
stricken children in their arms, while men, 
crazed with fear, scaled the rails and upper 
decks to escape the plunging of the over- 
thrown horses. A moment more and the dis- 
abled boat careened from the shock and fell 
over on her beam helpless. Into the V-shaped 
gash the water poured a torrent. It seemed but 
a question of minutes before she would lunge 
headlong below the ice. 

Within two hundred yards of both boats, 
and free of the heaviest ice, steamed the wreck- 
ing tug Xeliance of the Off-shore Wrecking 
Company, making her way cautiously up the 
New Jersey shore to coal at Weehawken. On 
her deck forward, sighting the heavy cakes, 
and calling out cautionary orders to the mate 
in the pilot-house, stood Captain Joe. When 
the ocean tug reversed her engines after the 
collision and backed clear of the shattered 
wheel-house of the ferry-boat, he sprung for- 
ward, stooped down, ran his eye along the 
water-line, noted in a flash every shattered 
plank, climbed into the pilot-house of his own 
boat, spun her wheel hard down, and before 
the astonished pilot could catch his breath 
ran the nose of the Rediance along the rail of 
the ferry-boat and dropped upon the latter’s 
deck like a cat. 

If he had fallen from a passing cloud the ef- 
fect could not have been more startling. Men 
crowded about him and caught at his hands. 
Women sank on their knees, and hugged their 
children, and a sudden peace and stillness 
possessed every soul on board. Tearing a life- 
preserver from the man nearest him and throw- 
ing it overboard, he backed the coward ahead 
of him through the swaying mob, ordering the 
people to stand clear, and forcing the whole 
mass to the starboard side. The increased 
weight gradually righted the stricken boat, 
until she regained a nearly even keel. 

With a threat to throw overboard any man 
who stirred, he dropped into the engine-room, 
met the engineer half way up the ladder, com- 
pelled him to return, dragged the mattresses 
from the crew’s bunks, stripped off blankets, 
racks of clothes, overalls, cotton waste, and 
rags of carpet, cramming them into the great 
rent left by the tug’s cutwater, until the space 
of each broken plank was replaced, except 
one. Through and over this space the water 
still combed, deluging the floors and swash- 
ing down between the gratings into the hold 
below. 

“Another mattress, quick! All gone? A 
blanket, then — carpet—anythin’—five min- 
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utes more and she ’ll right herself. Quick, for 
God’s sake!” 

It was useless. Everything, even to the oil- 
rags, had been used. 

“Your coat, then. Think of the babies, 
man; do you hear them?” 

Coats and vests were off in an instant; the 
engineer on his knees, bracing the shattered 
planking, Captain Joe forcing the garments 
into the splintered openings. 

It was useless. Little by little the water 
gained, bursting out first below, then on one 
side, only to be recalked, and only to rush in 
again. 

Captain Joe stood a moment as if unde- 
cided, ran his eye searchingly over the engine- 
room, saw that for his needs it was empty, then 
deliberately tore down the top wall of calking 
he had so carefully built up, and, before the en- 
gineer could protest, had forced his own body 
into the gap with his arm outside level with 
the drifting ice. 

An hour later the disabled ferry-boat, with 
every soul on board, was towed into the Ho- 
boken slip. 

When they lifted the captain from the wreck 
he was unconscious and barely alive. The 
water had frozen his blood, and the floating 
ice had torn the flesh from his protruding arm, 
from shoulder to wrist! An hour later, when 
the color began to creep back to his cheeks, 
he opened his eyes, and said to the doctor 
who was winding the bandages: 

“Was any of them babies hurt ? ” 

A month passed before he regained his 
strength, and another week before the arm 
had healed so that he could get his coat on. 
Then he went back to his work aboard the 
Reliance. 

In the mean time the Off-shore Wrecking 
Company had presented a bill to the ferry com- 
pany for salvage, claiming that the safety of 
the ferry-boat was due to one of the employees 
of the Wrecking Company. Payment had been 
refused, resulting in legal proceedings, which 
had already begun. The morning following 
this action Captain Joe was called into the 
president’s office. 

“ Captain,” said that official, “ we're going to 
have some trouble getting our pay for that ferry 
job. Here’s an affidavit for you to swear to.” 

The captain took the paper to the window 
and read it through without a comment, then 
laid it back on the president’s desk, picked up 
his hat, and moved to the door. 

“ Did you sign it?” 

“No; and I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

“Why?” 

“*Cause I ain’t so durned mean as you be. 
Look at this arm. Do you think I ’d got into 
that hell-hole if it had n’t ’a’ been for them 

















women cryin’, and the babies a-hollerin’ ? And 
you want ’em to pay for it. If your head was 
n’t white, I ’d mash it.” 

Then he walked straight to the cashier, de- 
manded his week’s pay, waited until the money 
was counted out, slammed the office door be- 
hind him, and walked out cursing like a pirate. 
The next day he answered my advertisement. 


Tue following year, when the masonry was 
rapidly nearing the top or coping course, and 
the five years of labor were bringing forth their 
fruit,— the foundation and the pier being then 
almost ready for the keeper’s house and lan- 
tern, from which since has flashed a welcome 
light to many a storm-driven coaster,—one 
lovely spring morning I was sitting overlook- 
ing the sea, the rock with its cluster of derricks 
being just visible far out on the water-line. 

Beside me sat a man famous in the literature 
of our country — one who had embalmed in 
song and story the heroic deeds of common 
men, which are now, and will be, household 
words as long as the language isread. To him 
I outlined the story, adding : 

“Tt is but half a mile to the captain’s cot- 
tage, and, being Sunday morning, we shall find 
him at home; let him tell it in his own way.” 

We took the broad road skirting the shore, 
overlooking the harbor with its white yachts 
glinting against the blue. High up, reveling 
in the warm sunlight, the gray gulls poised 
and curved, while across the yellow marshes 
the tall tower of the harbor light was penciled 
against the morning sky. Over old fences, 
patched with driftwood and broken oars and 
festooned with fishermen’s nets, stretched 
the boughs of apple trees loaded with blos- 
soms, and in scattered sheltered spots the 
buttercups and dandelions brightened the 
green grass. A turn in the road, a swinging 
gate, a flagged path leading to the porch of a 
low cottage, and a big burly fellow held out 
both hands. It was Captain Joe. He was in 
his Sunday best, with white shirt-sleeves, his 
face clean shaven to the very edge of the tuft 
on his chin. 

With a child on each knee, the younger 
a new-comer since the building of the light- 
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house, we talked of the “work,” his neighbors, 
the “wrack” the winter before,—the one on 
Fisher’s Island, when the captain was drowned, 
—the late spring, the cussed sou’east wind that 
kep’ a-blowin’ till you thought it were n’t never 
goin’ to wollup round to the west’ard again; 
in short, of everything — but himself. 

Beating the bush with allusions to sinking 
vessels, collisions at sea, suits for salvage, and 
the like only flushed up such reminiscences 
as fall to the lot of seafaring men the world 
over —but nothing more. In despair I put 
the question straight at him. 

“ Tell him, Captain Joe, of that morning in 
the ice off Hoboken, when you boarded the 
ferry-boat.” 

He would, but he had ’most forgotten, been 
so long ago. So many of these things a-comin’ 
up when a man ’s bangin’ round, it ’s hard to 
keep track on ’em, Remembered there was a 
mess of people aboard, mostly women and 
babies, and they was all a-hollerin’ to wunst. 
He was workin’ on the Reliance at the time 
—captain of her. Come to think of it, he 
found her log last week in his old sea-chest, 
when he was lookin’ for some rubber cloth to 
patch his divin’-suit. If his wife would get 
the book out, he guessed it was all there. He 
was always partic’ler about keepin’ log aboard 
ship. 

When the old well-thumbed book was found 
he perched his glasses on his nose, and began 
turning the leaves with that same old thole- 
pin of a finger, stopping at every page to re- 
moisten it, and adding a running commentary 
of his own over the long-forgotten records. 

“ January 23.—Y es! that’s when we worked 
on the Hurricane, She was sunk off Sandy 
Hook, loaded with sugar; nasty mess that. It 
was somewhere about that time, for I remem- 
ber the water was pretty cold, and the ice a- 
runnin’. Ah! here it is. Knowed I had n't 
forgot it. You can read it yourself; my eyes 
ain’t so good as they was”—pointing to the 
entry on the ink-stained page. 

It read as follows : 

“ January 30.— Left Jersey City 7 4.M. Ice 
running heavy. Captain Joe stopped leak in 
ferry-boat.” 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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Ca love half conquered by fleeting pain 
Is a rose that droops in the April rain, 
But passion unvanquished by deeper woe 


Is a flower that lives in the alpine snow. 


William H. Hayne. 















THE LIBRARY. 


Pete me the room whose every nook 
Is dedicated to a book, 

Two windows will suffice for air 

And grant the light admission there; 
One looking to the south, and one 

To speed the red, departing sun. 

The eastern wall from frieze to plinth 
Shall be the Poet’s labyrinth, 

Where one may find the lords of rhyme 
From Homer’s down to Dobson’s time ; 
And at the northern side a space 

Shall show an open chimney-place, 

Set round with ancient tiles that tell 
Some legend old and weave a spell 
About the firedog-guarded seat, 

Where one may dream and taste the heat: 
Above, the mantel should not lack 

For curios and bric-a-brac,— 

Not much, but just enough to light 

The room up when the fire is bright. 
The volumes on this wall should be 

All prose and all philosophy, 

From Plato down to those who are 

The dim reflections of that star ; 

And these tomes all should serve to show 
How much we write — how little know; 
For since the problem first was set 

No one has ever solved it yet. 

Upon the shelves toward the west 

The scientific books shall rest ; 

Beside them, History ; above,— 
Religion,— hope, and faith, and love: 
Lastly, the southern wall should hold 
The story-tellers, new and old; 

Haroun al Raschid, who was truth 

And happiness to all my youth, 

Shall have the honored place of all 
That dwell upon this sunny wall, 

And with him there shall stand a throng 
Of those who help mankind along 

More by their fascinating lies 

Than all the learning of the wise. 





Such be the library ; and take 

This motto of a Latin make 

To grace the door through which I pass: 
fic habitat Felicitas / 





Frank Dempster Sherman. 

















PAN has become the mikado’s 
empire again, and feudalism in 
the realm has passed away. Af- 
ter more than six hundred years’ 
lease of power to lieutenants at 
Kamakura or at Yedo, the throne 
and the people are again united. A vast change 
in the habiliments and in the mental attitude 
of the Japanese is noted by outsiders: the her- 
mits have chosen the world’s society. 

For years to come it will be a question of 
interest as to how far the recent revolutions 
mean a return to ancient forms and customs. 
How much have the Japanese gained by in- 
troducing, for the third time, a foreign civili- 
zation? How much have they lost by casting 
away what was native? Rarely in history have 
we seen an instance of a nation acting so thor- 
oughly in accordance with the economy of a 
serpent in sloughing off its old skin; or, per- 
haps we might say, of a silk-worm emerging 
from cocoon-like isolation into the brilliancy 
of the moth. 

Alien observers are too ready to declare 
that this modern renaissance of one of the 
smallest of Asiatic nations is entirely the re- 
sult of contact with Western civilization. They 
see in all the constant flux and change only 
the imitation, even to servile copying, of things 
European, On the other hand, the patriotic na- 
tive insists that the first idea and ruling motive 
of the revolution of 1868 was original with the 
Japanese, was from within, not from without, 
and that the main force was generated before 
the “black ships” of Perry cast anchor in 
Yedo bay. The presence of foreigners without 
doubt hastened a crisis that was already im- 
minent, but even had Japan’s isolation re- 
mained inviolate, a mighty political upheaval 
would have taken place. Almost to a certainty 
the duarchy avert have gone down, with the 
reduction of the tycoon to his level as one of 
many vassals of the emperor. It is also possi- 
ble that the wreck of the feudal system would 
have followed. In this general opinion the pro- 
foundest students and the best foreign scholars 
are in substantial agreement. 

But it is certain that all those changes which 
are real reforms, and which most affect the 
common weal, are fixed beyond the possibil- 
ity of speedy alteration, and are true returns to 
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the law and customs of ancient times. The pres- 
ent whims and fancies, the rage for the study 
of English, the adoption of European food, 
costume, and architecture, may have their day 
and then cool or die, but the renovated na- 
tional institutions are not likely to be abolished 
during the days of those who see the twentieth 
century. 

The real explanation of the changes most 
recent and most visible is that the Japanese 
have cast off feudalism and have returned to 
ancient ideas reénforced by whatever foreign 
elements seem best fitted to aid them in national 
progress. As a matter of fact, we see to-day 
what was peculiar to Japan from the seventh 
to the twelfth century. The soil, no longer cut 
up into fiefs held by an oppressive nobility and 
gentry, is now held by peasant proprietors. 
Twenty years ago the “daimio” and the non- 
tanpering “samurai” farmed the land in bulk, 
and the tillers of the soil were adscripti glebe ; 
in 1886 the average farm was less than an acre 
in area, and the taxpayer owned the land 
he tilled. The old sumptuary laws, which for- 
bade the lower classes, seventeen-eighteenths 
of the populace, to ride on horseback, or to 
dress, build, or spend money at will, and which 
denied them redress, are abolished. Before the 
revolution few indeed were the rights of the 
common people that the leisure class of sword- 
wearers were bound to respect. Now the 
mechanic may sue gentry or nobles, and the 
lowest in the land sends his children to the 
public school. The small property holder has 
the privilege of voting in the local elections, 
and all classes have equal rights before the law. 
In other words, the “heimin,” or commoner, 
stands where he stood a thousand years ago, 
having regained all the old rights of which 
feudalism robbed him, together with modern 
advantages. The country is again divided into 
“ken,” or prefectures, ruled by governors sent 
out from the capital, and the mikado, as in 
ancient days, is the fountain of honors and the 
source of all power. 

The one thing which the ministers of the 
court are determined to keep inviolate is the 
sanctity of the person of the mikado, The 
foundation of social order is the throne, and 
this must not be disturbed. Certainly the great- 
est force in the national history, and the main- 


1 See also “An American Artist in Japan,” written and illustrated by Theodore Wores, 
in this magazine for September, 1889. 
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spring of every reform, has been the affection 
of the people for their sovereign. The popular 
reverence and confidence are not to be lightly 
shaken, even though the imperial prerogative 
is to be modified and a national parliament is 
to be summoned by Mutsuhito himself to meet 
in Tokio in 1890. Full well do these earnest 
patriots, educated abroad, know that critical 
scholarship applied to the ancient and hitherto 
unchallenged documents, the spread of Chris- 
tianity and science, and the entrance of Western 
ideas generally, will quickly enough dissipate 
in the common mind the inherited notion of 
the mikado’s divine descent. They purpose 
to hatch the egg of democracy with healthy 
warmth, but not to hasten it to ruin in a furnace. 

In foreign policy also Japan has changed 
mightily, but this change likewise is not without 
precedent. In the sixteenth century her keels 
plowed the seas from Calcutta to the Philip- 
pines, and from Siberia, Corea, and Annam to 
Mexico, and in earlier periods her sea-rovers 
were the Northmen of Chinese Asia. The 
present influx of foreign ideas is the third or 
fourth great wave of civilization from the West 
and the second from Christendom. The Jap- 
anese have always shown themselves a curious 
and knowledge-seeking race, and the sealing 
of their ports, the burning of their sea-going 
ships, the expulsion of foreigners, and the eradi- 
cation of Christianity were in no sense national 
acts or the expression of popular desires, It 
was the high-handed policy of a despot who 
seized the time of national exhaustion to rivet 
upon the country the clamps of an elaborate 
feudal system, hoping by such means to main- 
tain for centuries the calm of despotism. For 
over two hundred years, in her thornrose castle, 
Japan slept the dream of peace, of art, of lit- 
erature, of refinement, of etiquette, of sensuous 
enjoyment. Her reaction is but the assertion 
of national instincts. 

Even in her rapid change in those things in 
which men change slowly, religion and ethics, 
there seems less cause for surprise when we 
consult history. During the Middle Ages mis- 
sionaries converted the Japanese people from 
Shinto to Buddhism, which, however, never 
secured the same hold upon the intellect of the 
samurai that it gained over that of the people, 
the former holding stoutly to Confucianism, 
with its code of ethics so well suited to feudal 
conditions of society. Furthermore, long be- 
fore the coming of Perry and the still living 
Christian missionaries, Buddhism was losing its 
grip upon the masses. The impulses to reform, 
the orders of popular homilists, and the schools 
of ethical literature which sprung up during 
the first half of this century were not from 
Buddhism. The famous preachers of the 
“Shingaku,” or new learning, whose sermons, 
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translated by Mr. Mitford and others, have so 
amused and delighted English readers, were 
practical moralists who owed little to the pecul- 
iar teachings of Shakamuni. Their successes 
were evidences of a crisis in the history of a 
cult which had neared its decay. On the other 
hand, the fall of feudalism robbed the Chinese 
ethical system of half its value. When the new 
politics substituted patriotism for the old per- 
sonal ties of loyalty, most of the reasons for 
the existence of the Confucian ethics in Japan 
lost their significance, and therefore their nght 
of existence. Furthermore, after the success of 
the revolution Buddhism was disestablished. 
Once rich in land, edifices, investments in 
brain and money, it is now weak in purse and 
mind, but weaker yet in popular regard because 
of the relaxation of morals and ascetic prac- 
tices among the clergy. While Confucianism 
is emptied of its old meaning, and Buddhism 
subsists by openly borrowing certain tenets of 
Christianity, the earnest native, commoner or 
gentleman, is in need and in search of a relig- 
ion. Nearly as impressive to the mind as the 
existence of a quarter of a million of nominal 
Christians in Japan is the corollary fact that 
heretofore the males have been in the great 
majority in the churches. Only recently have 
the women become communicant members in 
equal proportion. The leading laymen and 
nearly all the native preachers are samurai and 
former retainers of the daimios. 

The student of political and social Nippon 
is not, therefore, so ready as is the artist to wail 
over the imagined losses of the Japanese, nor 
to suppose that they are “ going to pieces,” or 
are likely to lose their own genius in a servile 
imitation of foreigners. But, with the artist, he 
rejoices that besides the one unchanging con- 
servative, the human heart, nature still abides 
in her glory, new every morning and fresh every 
evening. The same causes which have in the 
past so mixed the elements in the native dis- 
position will continue, under every change of 
fashion or politics, to mold the people of these 
volcanic islands which are daily rocked in the 
cradle of the earthquake. The same light- 
hearted carelessness for to-morrow, fondness 
for sensuous pleasure, pursuit of the arts of en- 
joyment, keen and brilliant intellectualism, love 
of artand refinement, intense conviction of duty, 
and tendency to count life as nothing when its 
sacrifice for an idea is called for, will remain 
permanent characteristics. Fiery, patient, faith- 
ful, winsome, the Japanese show on their moral 
and intellectual side some of the noblest quali- 
ties that glorify human nature. Their own lofty 
ideal of Yamato Damashii (the spirit of un- 
conquerable Japan) has been a thousand times 
illustrated in unquailing courage, in generous 
sacrifice, in unselfish devotion, and in lavish 
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expenditure of life simply for a conviction. 
Such traits stamp the Japanese as men who 
deserve to be treated by Christians as men, 
and not as barbarians, as in the eye of the 
treaties they are held to be. 

The aspects of nature and types of humanity 
in the archipelago, though long tempting to 
dalliance with the camera, are more justly 
reflected in colors on canvas. Indeed, one 
who has studied hundreds of photographs, 
whether plain or tinted, may get an entirely 
different impression when the picture is in 
pastel or oil and pigments. Comparatively few 
artists have as yet visited Japan with leisure, but 
among such are Witgman, La Farge, Mempes, 
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and Wores. The last, a young American artist 
educated in Munich, spent two years chiefly 
between Tokio and Nikko, or in the region, 
anciently named by the first explorer, and still 
poetically called, Adzuma {my wife). Unlike 
many who sketched in Japan and finished at 
home, Mr. Wores patiently completed his can- 
vases on the spot. The result is a collection 
unique in faithfulness to truth. All foreign 
elements and alien suggestions are absent from 
his work. Besides exact presentation of abo- 
riginal nature, he has given in dress, costume, 
and architecture only what was of Old Japan 
before the revolution of 1868, The only ex- 
ception is, perhaps, the “jinrikisha,” or man- 
power carriage, invented in 1870. 

To those who remember the universal gun- 
hammer top-knot, and the brace of swords at 











the samurai’s belt, absence of these is notice- 
able. Mr. Wores’s collection also emphasizes 
humble life, for the glory of color and the 
splendor of costume which some of us remem- 
ber are now bright dreams of what has vanished. 
Thespectacular fascinations of feudalism which 
once made Yedo daily like the stage of a vast 
theater have passed away forever, and the 
generation born since 1868 cannot recall them. 
The artist complains that even when he would 
paint his picture of the maidens in silk and 
crape going out on their annual “ hanami,” or 
flower-view, in the cherry groves of Mukojima, 
he could with difficulty find the old costumes. 
One week the man of easel and palette saw 
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the high-bred daughters of Tokio, on their 
way to school, filling the street with pictures 
of fresh faces and a subdued glory of purple 
and crimson costume in harmony with all 
Japan. The next week, presto! they made 
locomotion in the whole foreign toggery of 
borinets, skirts, stockings, and shoes. Happily 
in the paintings we have the old-time grace 
and beauty. 

Flirtation in the land of the Rising Sun is 
not by handkerchiefs, and, though eyes may 
speak a language without words, it is not by 
winking. The verses on the cherry trees often 
serve as postal facilities not under parental or 
imperial patronage, and pledges of personal 
property given on the sly are redeemed at ap- 
pointed time and rendezvous. The picture of 
“A Japanese Juliet” shows how a first meeting 
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A TEA-HOUSE IN CHERRY TIME, 


may ripen into love and betrothal. Ona plat- 
form or upper veranda of the Hall of Silvery 
Waves, or Fragrant Pavilion of Vistas, stands 
Miss Swaying Bamboo, who has not yet come 
to the writing of her name with the figure 21. 
Mr. Foot of the Mountain’s second son be- 
holds the vision of girlish loveliness. He loves 
his pipe-case, but the vision more. He would 
behold again. Vow he cannot, that is certain. 
She is under parental or guardian eye, and a 
chat with a man stranger or a callow youth 
is out of order. However, under her modest 
mien and bashful eye there lurks encourage- 
ment. Her sleeve waves, and the swaying of 
a sleeve is a sign of willingness. It is enough. 
Romeo, in lieu of a rose, tosses her his smoker’s 
chatelaine, with ivory wési#ke. If she flings it 
back, or drops it, his hopes are blighted. If it 
finds safe hiding in her girdle, then there will 
be a meeting, and perhaps love and marriage. 
What boots it that books and society unite in 
saying that marriages must be and are arranged 
by parents? Love laughs at locksmiths, and 
often the parents, in innocent ignorance of the 
fact that the children ever met, confirm the sug- 
gestions made and the contract secured by the 
“ go-between.” 

Mr. Wores’s pictures show the samurai, the 
former wearer of a brace of swords, only on 
his peaceful and gentle side; for like Brown- 
ing’s man he boasts two soul sides—one to 
face the world with, one to show a woman 
that he loves her. The samurai is the incar- 
nation of the spirit of Japan. He is proud of 


his name and history, which is that of servant 
and service. The revolution which destroyed 
feudalism and made a new Japan came about 
because the samurai yearned to be and not to 
seem, to do what he professed and to practice 
what he preached. The term means servants of 
the mikado, and the class included all from the 
proud “shégun” of Yedo, called by foreigners 
the “Temporal Emperor,”—an expression 
which made the “ mikado reverencers” gnash 
their teeth,— to the humblest retainer, whose 
salary and perquisites netted scarcely fifteen 
dollars a year. Theoretically the poorest gen- 
tleman was a samurai, and the shogun nothing 
more ; and so feudalism and tycoonery were 
webs and veils of lies. The “ soul of the sam- 
urai,” the sword of 1868, cut away the fraud 
of centuries and revealed the truth. ‘The gentry, 
now called “shizoku,” is the middle, or rather 
the high middle class, and numbers in all about 
two million souls. Their origin is to be found 
in the period between the fifth and twelfth 
centuries, when hardy men rising from the 
ranks of the peasantry formed the military 
class, which in field and council served the 
mikado by bringing all the tribes of the archi- 
pelago beneath his sway. Under feudalism 
the samurai was landlord and paid neither 
tax nor toll. His symbol of rank was his pair 
of swords. One of these, the long two-handed 
saber, he drew against his lord’s enemies; the 
other and shorter found its sheath in his own 
bowels when as a beaten or wounded soldier 
he earned honorable suicide on the battlefield. 
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PAGODA AT NIKKO, 


The samurai wore a splendid costume, and 
was the embodiment of culture, often of aus- 
tere morals, and often of cruelty. In a word, 
the virtues and the vices of feudalism were in- 
carnate in him. Out of this same class came 
statesmen, scholars, soldiers, thinkers, prophets, 
.models of refined life, who contrasted start- 
lingly with the rakes, ruffians, swaggering 
swashbucklers, and assassins who were ever 
ready to cut from behind. ‘Those who abused 
their position were sensual, dissipated, lazy, 
cruel, and worthy only of being improved off 
the earth; those who lived under the ideals 
of noblesse oblige adorn the annals of Japan, 
and are the fathers of those young men 
who in Europe and America have given 
us “a covert missionary retort” by their gen- 
tleness, winsome politeness, and fine mental 
traits. 

In days remembered by the writer a samurai 
would no more appear in public without his 
swords than a gentleman among us would 
promenade Fifth Avenue in his shirt-sleeves. 
Then, hispomatumed top-knot, voluminous silk 
trousers, and crest-embroidered coat were his 
glory ; now, he attends to the serious business 
of life in workaday trousers and leather boots. 
At home, however, or in cherry time, he may 
don his old easy garb, and keeps his hair 
clipped. 
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Feudalism, which the samurai created, and, 
under a conviction, destroyed, we associate 
most with the dynasty of the ‘Tokugawas, which 
Iyéyasii (E-yay-yas-u) founded in Yedo in 
1604, after having made the village of Bay-door 
Japan’s most splendid city. ‘The finest architec- 
ture in the empire is illustrated in the family 
tombs, pagodas, temples, and mausoleums at 
Kuno, Nikko, and Tokio. The contrast between 
the austere simplicity of a mikado’s tomb and a 
Tokugawa’s resting-place is amazing. One is a 
simple, inexpensive, outdoor affair colored only 
by lichens and weather; the other is an im- 
mense aggregation of all the splendor, coloring, 
and consummate craft that art and trained na- 
ture can lavish. Both Taiko and Iyéyasi, who 
were the great unifiers of the empire, made use 
of Buddhism as a help to their peaceful policy. 
As nurse and patron of art, this faith appeals 
both to the classes and to the masses. Taiko 
was able to turn the thoughts of his captains 
and warriors from camp and sword to the mild 
joys of tea and poetry parties, where keramics 
were admired, and pictures, carvings, and 
bronzes were critically appreciated. Lyéyasii 
first encouraged his vassals to build and adorn 
shrines and temples and to patronize the popular 
religion, and then allowed himself to be canon- 
ized under the name of the Orient-illuminating 
Manifestation of Buddha. The ashes of him- 
self and Iyémitsiti his grandson, the third of 
the line, rest amid the famed glories of Nikko, 
while the other twelve sleep in the heart of the 
great city, six at Shiba and six at Uyéno. With 
vast patience and skill Mr. Wores has trans- 
ferred to his canvas the amazing detail which, 
with characteristic extravagance, the Tokuga- 
was lavished on edifices which were approaches 
to the simple bronze barrel of ashes, The 
“bonzes,” or priests, of the J6d6 sect are still the 
custodians of the shrines, in the outer pebbled 
courts of which stand hundreds of stone me- 
morial lanterns, the reverent tribute of feuda- 
tory vassals. The late Edward Greey has shown 
that these florid specimens of modern art are 
but conventionalized forms of the common five- 
tiered tombstone, which in its courses and ar- 
rangement typifies the five elements—earth, 
air, water, fire, and ether, from which man 
comes and to which he returns. 

Learning in Japan was first the prerogative of 
the priest, then of the courtier, then of the lady, 
then of the samurai. In the age of the soldier, 
as in medieval Europe, the bonze was the sole 
scribe and interpreter. After peace settled 
down, education became common. In these 
last days, since the name of Yedo has be- 
come Tokio, there are old priests, and, indeed, 
young neophytes ; but the youth of the land 
are not in the monasteries, and the bonze is 
rather a lonely figure amid the soughing cryp- 
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tomerias or the lotus-ponds. He sighs over the 
past as he feeds the pigeons with rice or clips 
the pink lotus-buds to adorn the altar. Chris- 
tianity, the once outlawed alien faith, with the 
prestige of Western civilization is coming in like 
a tidal wave, and the saints are now in Ceesar’s 
household. Nevertheless, Buddhist altars are 
still blazing with gold and fragrant with the 
flower so rich in the symbolism of Buddha’s 
cult. By the side of the decayed and moss- 
grown monastery gate we see the ever-swaying 
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and endlessly graceful bamboo, and out from 
the cloistered stillness we catch vistas of streets 
in sun and shade. Too old to change, and 
surrounded by irreverent children spoiled by 
Western conceits and more familiar with physi- 
cal science than with ancient traditions, the 
lot of the old shaven-pate is sad. 

Christianity gains in the cities first. ‘The 
country people are still mainly heathen, and 
the superstitions of debased Buddhism and 
primitive fetishism are dyed into their deepest 
mental fiber, though the public schools are 
doing much to bleach them out of the rising 
generation. What was revolting and parasitic 
in the old systems, the incredibly obscene pro- 
cessions, the phallic shrines, the old festival 
parades so generally accompanied with extor- 
tion and sensuality, are now mostly things of 
the past. The ancient wayside shrines, local 
temples, and red pagodas, memorials to heroes 
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and benefactors, still abide; and the landscape 
still preserves with slight change the features 
Buddhism began to introduce into it a thou- 
sand years ago. Nature soon covers the work 
of man in wood or stone with a carpet of moss 
and her own heraldry of lichens; and despite 
the frequent use of steps and stone platforms 
the damp climate would soon bury the sacred 
places in greenery. “'Tomb-cleaning day ” is 
an annual feast of fun, frolic, and work, when 
the women with brushes, brooms, and scrub- 
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bers declare war on the accumulation of veg- 
etation. Often enough, however, the stones 
keep their coats of gray or green. 

Whatever Japan may be to the adults, it is 
certain that to the children it is the “country 
between heaven and earth.” Alcock first called 
it the paradise of babies. The coppery little 
shaven-heads seem at once dolls and live chil- 
dren. Petted, fondled, and indulged as they 
are, obedience is yet the first law, and etiquette 
is constantly taught them. Probably no other 
country in Asia is so full of toys, toy-shops, 
and people who make a living by amusing the 
youngsters. 

The “eta” was the pariah of Japan, and 
considered outside of humanity. How he 
originated is uncertain, though tradition says 
that these “ not-humans” were descendants of 
Corean prisoners. They numbered probably 
a half-million souls, and a colony of them was 
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usually found at the poorest end of most towns. 
To give fire, food, or drink to these people 
was a rare act, and when done the vessel 
was sacrificed; for to touch or handle any 
thing once in an eta’s possession was a defile- 
ment to be avoided with horror. No process 
of law could pursue a samurai who even wan- 
tonly took the life of an eta, while to save the 


TOKIO, 


life of one in danger of drowning was not usu- 
ally attempted. The eta men earned their sub- 
sistence as cobblers, buriers of dead animals, 
prison attendants, etc.; the women, by beg- 
ging or by playing on the three-stringed banjo. 
Sometimes they trained monkeys and thus 
gleaned a few iron or copper coins from chil- 
dren, Mr. Wores has drawn the picture of a 











man and his wife and a monkey amusing a family 
group in some temple inclosure. Upon no part 
of the nation have the recent revolutions had 
such mighty influence as upon the eta; for by 
a decree of the mikado this hated and de- 
spised class has been restored to citizenship. 
Though it will be generations before the social 
stigma is entirely removed and their former 
history forgotten, yet their future is full of 
hope. Before the tribunals of Japan a man 
born an eta may now sue a former daimio; he 
may gain money atid spend it as he wishes ; 
with property, he may vote. It is even pos- 
sible for the creature in whom neither religion 
nor politics acknowledged a soul to become 
the adviser of Mutsuhito, who, as “ King of 
Heaven,” governed Nihon, the land ruled by 
the theocratic dynasty of the mikados. 

As the wise men of the country look less 
to the clouds for the source of power and more 
to the consent of the governed, striving to en- 
lighten those whom they tax, so will the throne 
be more truly based upon the people’s will. 
The old fictions, dogmas, and mystery-plays 
which awed the people into obedience will not 
be too rudely destroyed, if the men in power 
carry out their own profession that education 
is the basis of all progress. ‘Those who charge 
the Japanese with headlong haste, irreverent 
iconoclasm, and a feverish love of novelty that 
does not care for consequences are unjust. 
They do not know either the thoroughness of 
reform or the intensity of earnestness charac- 
teristic of the leaders of new Japan. Certainly 
those who most honestly strive to get at the 
inner facts find little to regret in the loss of 
feudalism, while they find very much to admire 
in imperial Japan. 

In her foreign policy Japan has thus far 
failed to obtain justice at the hands of the treaty 
powers, though she is straining every effort to 
deserve it. Though sixteen years have elapsed 
since the promised revision of the conventions, 
the mikado’s ministers have not halted for a 
moment in the work of reform. Patiently and 
with the utmost care they are perfecting codes 
of law and preparing to afford such guarantees 
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as will satisfy foreign governments of their 
ability to protect aliens and to secure the right 
administration of impartial justice to all. 

Japanese politics are now largely shaped 
upon two questions : how far the national par- 
liament proclaimed February 11, 1889, to meet 
in December, 1899, will follow the German Diet 
or approach the British model, and on what 
basis revision of the treaties shall proceed. One 
party of ultra-patriotic men claims that Japan 
as a sovereign state should demand of the 
powers recognition and equality without offer- 
ing specific guarantees. Ifnecessary, they would 
denounce the treaties and stand on the defen- 
sive, even to war. The other and more en- 
lightened party desires that the fullest guaran- 
tees should be offered, and the wisest reforms 
should be thoroughly carried out, so as to win 
recognition of sovereignty by being worthy of 
it. They argue that the Government will not 
dare to treat foreigners better than they treat 
natives; therefore, if the best codes and courts 
are provided on western models, the Japanese 
will profit by them even more than the subjects 
of foreign rulers. 

To the philanthropist, therefore, the long- 
delayed revision of the treaties, which has al- 
ready been the source of woes innumerable 
to an ambitious and worthy nation, is seen to 
be a double wrong. Their re-negotiation in the 
interests of righteousness will be a blessing to all 
concerned, Considering that the first treaties of 
amity, and also of commerce, were made by the 
United States, whose diplomatists, Perry and 
Harris, first introduced the obnoxious clauses 
which have proved manacles to a weaker 
nation, ought not our Government to initiate 
the needed policy of justice —if indeed it has 
not already done so? Were the Father of 
his Country with us at this date, seeing our 
long and apparently hearty adhesion to the 
European policy of oppression by treaty, he 
might muse on the uselessness of giving advice. 
In our treatment of our Pacific neighbor we 
have long been mixed up in one of the most 
disgraceful as well as most entangling Euro- 
pean alliances. 

William Elliot Griffis. 
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OVE-BORNE symbol, olive bough ; 
Dove-hued sign from God to men, 
As if still the dove and thou 
Kept companionship as then. 





Dove-hued, holy branch of peace, 
Antique, all-enduring tree ; 

Deluge and the floods surcease— 
Deluge and Gethsemane. 


Joaquin Miller. 





PAINTEO BY FORTUNY, ENGRAVEO By T. JOHNGON. 


UNE DAME ESPAGNOLE, 


(FORMER OWNER, J. H. STEBBINS; PRESENT OWNER, A, C. ARK, PHOTOGRAPHED BY KURTZ, THROUGH THE 
COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION.) 











PORTRAIT D'UNE DAME ESPAGNOLE. 


“T“HE hand that drew thee lies in Roman soil, 
Whilst on the canvas thou hast deathless grown, 
Endued by him who deemed it meaner toil 
To give the world a portrait save thine own. 


Yet had he found thy peer, and Rome forborne 
Such envy of his conquest over Time, 

Beauty had waked, and Art another morn 
Had gained, and ceased to sorrow for her prime. 


What spirit was it— where the masters are— 
Brooding the gloom and glory that were Spain, 
Through centuries waited in its orb afar 
Until our age Fortuny’s brush should gain ? 


What stroke but his who pictured in their state 
Queen, beggar, noble, Philip’s princely brood, 
Could thus the boast of Seville recreate, 
Even when one like thee before him stood ? 


Like thee, own child of Spain, whose beauteous pride, 
Desire, disdain, all sins thy mien express, 

Should need no absolution—hadst thou died 
Unhouselled, in their imaged loveliness. 


All this had Fate decreed,—the antique skill, 
The halt, the poise, the long auspicious day,— 

Yielding this once, thy triumph to fulfill, 
Velasquez’ scepter to Fortuny’s sway. 


Shine from thy cloud of night, fair star, nor fear 
Oblivion, though men thy dust inurn, 

For who may bid thy counterpart appear 
Until the hand that drew thee shall return! 


Edmund C. Stedman, 
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BY AMELIA E. BARR, 


Author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “ The Border egy pend “A Daughter of Fife,” 


“The Bow of Orange Rib 


Ill. 
“THE WAY TO REST.” 


‘¢Christian saw the picture of a very grave person, 
and this was the fashion of it. It had eyes lifted 
up to heaven, the best of books in its hand, the 
law of Truth was written upon its lips, the world 
was behind its back, it stood as if it pleaded with 
men, and a crown of gold did hang over its head.” 


‘¢ Gathered from many sects the Quaker brought 
His old beliefs; adjusting to the thought 
That moved his soul the creed his fathers taught ; 
One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its secret witness find : 
The soul’s communion with the Eternal Mind ; 
The Spirit’s Law —the Inward Rule and Guide.” 


IEYOND Milnthorpe vil- 
lage Nathaniel came in 
sight of the woods which 
encircled Sandys Hall. 
He had been dimly con- 
scious through all his 
spiritual turmoil of the 
glory of the setting sun 
and the clouds floating and burning in the 
west with the hue of a carmine-colored flame. 
But when he passed through the park gates 
the splendor had faded away, and the cumulus 
masses lay dead and ghostly in the cold gray 
air, The silent, colorless land-scene added its 
pathos to his troubled mood, and some strange 
sympathy with it made him draw rein and give 
his weary horse’ permission to walk soberly 
through the wooded avenues. They were 
already misty with the vapors from the moun- 
tains and the sea, and to his excited mind were 
full of images as mysterious and incoherent 
as the background of dreams. 

When he came within sight of the house he 
forgot himself in the sad fate of its old possessors. 
For the last of the family had fallen in the 
battle of Marston Moor fighting for the king, 
and the estate had subsequently been sold by 
the Puritan Parliament to Roger Prideaux, a 
wealthy goldsmith of Paul’s Walk, London, 
Roger was a Westmoreland man, and the hope 
of his heart, as he saw his wealth increasing, 
had ever been to buy a home in some sweet 








valley of his native county, The fact that 


there was no heir to Sandys, and that he would 
not therefore be dwelling in the rooms of any 
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unfortunate living man, decided him in the 
purchase of Sandys Hall. 

He had shown a singular respect and even 
tenderness towards its original holders. The 
portrait of the last Sandys still hung in its place 
over the hearthstone of the great dining-hall. 
The furniture had been renovated and not 
removed ; the ornaments and pictures, though 
many of them objectionable to Puritan taste, 
were still in their places. Sometimes he had 
thought of casting the latter away; but the 
pictured faces had always pleaded for them- 
selves, and in the ornaments his daughter Olivia 
found pleasure. And if Olivia saw no harm 
in the Indian gold and silver work, the sandal- 
wood and ivory carvings, surely there could 
be none. For Olivia had a virgin conscience, 
pure as the snow and clear as the light. 

Nathaniel remembered very well the young 
Lord Sandys. The night before he left the home 
which was to see him no more forever Na- 
thaniel met him upon the road which he had 
just traversed. Where in all the universe of 
God was the young man now? It was with 
this solemn thought in his heart that Nathaniel 
reached the door of the house. Roger Prideaux 
met him there. He was a spare man of medium 
height, with the shrewd face of a successful 
tradesman. But his eyes were the eyes of a 
mystic — wistful, speculative, so full of light that 
the dropped eyelids were almost transparent. 

“‘ Nathaniel, thee is welcome. I have been 
thinking prayerfully of thee all this afternoon.” 

“I confess that I needed it. I have been 
too blind to go right and too presumptuous to 
stand still. But I observe that you have many 
lights and the appearance of company.” 

“ We have Friends here this night whom thou 
hast wished to know.” 

Then he led Nathaniel to a room on the 
ground-floor which he had often occupied, and 
a servant brought him his saddle-bag. And he 
was not sorry to reflect that this bag contained 
a handsome change of clothing, for he noticed 
in crossing the hall that many people were pass- 
ing up the great staircase of polished oak — 
beautiful women in shining satins, with their 
hands lightly resting on the arms of their hus- 
bands or lovers. And he thought of the ex- 
cellently beautiful Olivia, and felt that the ut- 
most nicety of apparel was but the most obvious 
of duties if a man ventured into her presence. 

















When he left his room Roger Prideaux was 
waiting to offer him thesunset meal, “ We have 
eaten already,” he said; “ but thou must have 
something to strengthen the flesh, for it cannot 
feed at that table where the spirit waits and is 
satisfied.” 

“To say truth, I am in a hungry humor, 
Roger, and at this present the pullet and white 
wine are extremely tempting.” 

“ Thou hast been to London, I know ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And thou hast seen Oliver Cromwell ? ” 

“Yes; I saw him.” 

“Then thou sawest a man who has had many 
secret conflicts and baptisms, but who when 
the time of trial came has not been able to 
stand to the unfoldings of duty.” 

“ T think surely that he has done great things 
for England.” 

“If thou wouldst remember how many of 
God’s people are buried alive in holes and 
dungeons: hearts broken, homes desolate, men 
and women, of whom the world is not worthy, 
suffering daily scourgings and oppressions, And 
he whom we have made Protector cares for 
none of these things.” 

“Cromwell is beset on every hand, Give 
him time; he will right all these wrongs.” 

“ But thou knowest in such grave matters 
the instant time is the fittest time.” 

“T have seen this, Roger, that the Quakers 
are a sort of men very impatient and unrea- 
sonable. They will have their own way, even 
though it run against law and custom and all 
men’s liking for it. They preach peace, but their 
lives provoke to aconstant breach of the peace. 
And they stand so stiff in their own judgment 
that no man can convince them otherwise.” 

“T am right glad of it. And, if it please 
God, prisons shall be schools for prophets and 
nurseries of strong men in Christ Jesus.” 

“Three thousand Quakers are now in 
prison, Roger. If they are indeed bearers of 
a true message, how can they deliver it? 
Even the Word must fail, if it have not way.” 

“ The Word will run to and fro till it fill the 
earth. Three thousand prisoners can do noth- 
ing, but God and three thousand prisoners can 
do all things.” 

“T doubt it not. But it seemeth to me that 
the way of moderation is better than the way 
of martyrdom. While I was in London a 
Quaker entered the Protector’s presence in 
Whitehall. He uncovered not his head, he 
used not the commonest civility, and he rated 
Oliver as Elijah rated the wicked Ahab. My 
lord Stanley told me that the Protector was 
patient with him, and when it came to Scrip- 
ture routed him with his own weapon. And 
when he saw that the Protector could give 
him verse for verse he argued no longer, but 
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he took from his pouch a linen cap and tore 
it in two with a stern passion, saying, ‘Thus 
shall the Lord rend the kingdom from thee 
and from thy family.’ Men like not to be 
prophesied against; and they judge Crom- 
well wide of the mark who think he can be 
terrified into any course of action.” 

“ Nathaniel, when thou hast the true wis- 
dom thou wilt speak more wisely.” 

Then the conversation turned to more per- 
sonal matters and soon flagged a little, for 
Nathaniel saw that Roger Prideaux’s heart 
was not with him. As they left the room they 
passed a long panel-mirror and the young 
man glanced at his figure in it. His black 
doublet and white-laced band, his breeches 
with a black ribbon at the knees, his silk stock- 
ings and low shoes fastened with silver latch- 
ets, set off in a noble fashion his fine form and 
spiritual face. And there was an expression 
about the lips which strengthened it pleas- 
antly. For Nathaniel judged rightly that he 
was to be brought under the influence of 
Quaker doctrines, and he was fully making 
up his mind to keep his own convictions 
intact. 

They crossed the main hall and ascended 
the stairs to a large and lofty parlor on the 
next floor. It was well filled, and the com- 
pany were mostly of Nathaniel’s own social 
class, known to him as men know one another 
who live within certain boundaries and who 
meet on market-days and on Sabbath-days 
with the same motives. There was Squire 
Godlee, and Squire Salkeld, and the young 
heir D’Acre with his two-months’ bride, and 
the Rev. John Duttred, the Independent min- 
ister, and old Captain Zoltone, Edmond Heron, 
Gilbert Lamplon, and Walter Grandale, all 
middle-aged soldiers with the scars of battle 
upon them. 

Nathaniel saw all these as he entered, but 
only as background to two other personalities. 
One was Olivia Prideaux. She sat apart from 
the rest within the embrasure of a projecting 
window. Her hands lay listlessly in her lap ; 
she was doing nothing ; she was not even lis- 
tening. But there was a wonderful light on 
her calm face, the faint bright smile of one 
who thinks much of heaven and of all sweet, 
innocent things. For Olivia Prideaux had those 
vehement longings after God which spring up 
in young hearts. She delighted to go apart, to 
close all avenues of sense, to retire into those 
unseen depths of the spirit wherein lies the 
image of God; because she had found, even 
in childhood, that part of our finite nature 
which borders on the infinite, that gate through 
which God enters in to dwell with man, 


She did not perceive the approach of her 
father and Nathaniel. After a moment's hesi- 
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tation Roger Prideaux passed her without a 
word, and Nathaniel felt constrained to the 
same course. Then he looked at the group 
towards which he was advancing, but mainly 
at the man who sat in a large chair on one 
side of the blazing fire. The majestic figure, 
the noble sweetness of the face, the luxuriant 
hair,— not cut short, Puritan fashion, but fall- 
ing upon the shoulders with a slight natural 
curl in it,—the impressive manner in which 
he was speaking, and the rapt attention ofthose 
who listened to his words, made an instant im- 
pression upon Nathaniel. 

Duttred leaned against the high chimney- 
ag with a disputatious aspect. D’Acrerested 

is hand upon the back of his bride’s chair, 
and his face reflected the light on the speakers. 
The rest of the men were in different attitudes, 
but they were all standing. The women had 
drawn their seats in a circle round the hearth. 
Men and women alike were in Puritan dress. 
Some, however, had discarded the lace wrist- 
falls and neckbands, and wore their silk or 
velvet or broadcloth without trimming of any 
kind, save the spotless lawn kerchiefs covering 
the bosoms of the women and the throats of 
the men, 

“ George,” said Roger Prideaux, when they 
reached the side of the speaker, “this is my 
neighbor, Nathaniel Kelder.” 

Then George Fox rose and took Nathaniel’s 
hand, and gazed at him with those piercing 
eyes which more than one judge found them- 
selves unable to bear. “I have heard of thee, 
Nathaniel,” he said; “now I see thee, and of 
the rest God will take care.” As he spoke 
he looked at Nathaniel and he loved him, 
and there came into both men’s faces that 
mysterious something which is the recognition 
and salutation of souls. This incident scarcely 
interrupted the conversation. Slowly relinquish- 
ing Nathaniel’s hand, Fox sat down and turned 
his solemnly radiant face upon Duttred. 

“ Thee must not say that this doctrine of the 
indwelling Christ is a new one. Oh, no! To 
it give all the Scriptures witness, This is that 
divine change described by Paul, when he ex- 
claims, ‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’ This is that divine union which Christ 
willeth, ‘I in them, and Thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one,’ This is that glo- 
rious fellowship promised: ‘If a man love Me, 

. my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.’ Christ 
in us the beauty of holiness, the hope of glory. 
This is the keynote of the Gospel.” 

The wonderful magnetism of Fox’s voice, 


’ charged with faith, thrilling with love, broke 


into the stillness of Olivia’s soul. She moved 
like a spirit, and laying one hand on the back of 
Fox’s chair said with an invincible conviction : 


“ We know that this testimony is true. You 
have heard, Friends, how the bird halcyon has 
ordained for it a week of wondrous calm when 
the year is at its wildest and roughest. Then 
upon the waves she builds her nest. Christ 
within us! In this hope the soul builds for her- 
self a marvelous covert, which not only floats 
upon the waves of time, but charms them into 
stillness; so that in the very heart of storms 
our souls enjoy the halcyon days.” 

She spoke in a rapture of peace. Her voice 
was low and even, and had the softness and 
remoteness of dreams. Her face was illumined 
from the light within. Nathaniel’s heart trem- 
bled with joy that was as pure as it was inde- 
finable. At that moment he thought nothing 
of the girl’s personal loveliness: it was her pure 
soul that charmed his soul, and he longed to 
hold communion with it. 

After a moment’s pause Duttred said queru- 
lously, “‘ This is going too far. It gives to our 
vile bodies too much honor.” 

“John Duttred,” Fox answered, “ who gave 
thee permission to speak spitefully of the body ? 
It is easy to call the body ‘ vile’ and then use 
it vilely. But we ave this treasure in earthen 
vessels, and our bodies ave the temples of the 
Holy Ghost. And he that hath this hope puri- 
fieth himself, and feareth to defile the sacred 
place. We must gointo the depths of our nature, 
John, for our repugnance to give the body its 
due. Is it not sensuality? Men who would not 
wrong their souls by stealing, or by listening to 
a Pelagian tenet, eat and drink and riot like 
pagans. But Christ redeemed the body with 
his own body.” 

“ Can the Spirit of God dwell with the spirit 
of man?” 

Duttred spoke with a scornful incredulity ; for 
though religious and faithful to his convictions, 
he was full of personal jealousy, and therefore 
unsympathetic. “This is a strange doctrine, 
Mr. Fox.” 

“ It would be a stranger one, John Duttred, 
if the Creator, in whom ‘ we live, and move, and 
have our being,’ should not have direct access 
to the spirit of his own creatures.” 

“ There are no faculties of our mortal nature 
adapted for such intercourse. The Church has 
no service or provision for it.” 

“Such secret favors dispense with, rather 
than demand, mortal aid or service. O John! 
thee hast not known the prayer of union, when 
the soul enters into the sweet, solemn solitudes 
of the Divinity, and sees and hears and feels 
unutterable things. In these preludiums of 


heaven, these neighborhoods of eternity, a 
mortal man may have such glimpses of God 
that whether he be in the body or out of the 
body he cannot tell.” 

“T enter into no controversy touching things 




















too high for me. No creed has taken knowl- 
edge of such a condition, no church provided 
for it. Even the Fifth Monarchy Men, who 
pretend to understand Daniel and the Revela- 
tion as well as the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer, fly not so high as this. 
The Church around us is our best hope and 
protection.” 

“ The Church around us! Very well, John; 
but also Christ within us!” 

“Tf this doctrine be true, it is too much 
truth. Men who hold it are self-hurters if they 
speak of it. And, truly, I blame not the civil 
power for its controversy with them. When 
men say that Christ is in them, it is all one 
with saying that they themselves are Christ.” 

“Oh, no! We are nothing; Christ is all. 
And what kind of controversy is martyrdom? 
Doing men to death is not arguing with them. 
Moreover, I deny the civil power the right to 
touch a man’s conscience. Conscience is placed 
out of sight ; it is neither visible nor tangible. 
It is inaccessible to stripes. It cannot be bound 
in prison. While wicked magistrates are mak- 
ing the body suffer, conscience enjoys the 
Divinity. How then, John, can conscience be 
accountable to the civil government? Men 
who try to control it are usurpers of God’s 
own right.” 

“Well, I know not what Quakers would 
have ; and I wish they knew themselves. As 
for me, the old religion is good enough.” 

“The old religion! John, that is what 
Quakers want—the religion of Christ, and 
of the apostles, and of the primitive church.” 

“The church of Christ, which is the king- 
dom of Christ—” 

“Is within us. Its real enemies are within. 
They are spiritual, and must be fought with 
spiritual weapons.” 

“In a word, then, how does a man attain 
to this condition of union with the Unseen?” 

“ By faith ; for faith is the victory over what- 
ever separates from God. ‘Thou knowest what 
men have done through faith — how they have 
‘subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiantin fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.’ If faith can do these things, 
and more also, can it not open the door of the 
soul when he knocks, and say, ‘Come in and 
dwell with me’? Can it not give him the 
whole heart, and enter into covenant with him ? 
I can tell, for I have felt him nearer to me than 
breathing. He has beset me behind and before, 
and laid his hand upon me.” 

Fox rose as he spoke, and an indescribable 
majesty and authority clothed him as with a 
garment. His face shone, his clear, sweet voice 
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penetrated into the secret places of every 
heart. The atmosphere of the room trembled 
to spiritual influence, and a feeling of infinite 
tenderness brooded over the small assembly. 
Duttred stood silent, tears were in his down- 
cast eyes, and when George Fox stepped for- 
ward and offered his hand he took it with a 
troubled, questioning look. 

“We are made poor by what we miss, as 
well as by what we lose, John. Go into thy 
room and enter into that spiritual communion 
which is beyond all visibles. Open the door 
of thy heart and ask Christ to come in and 
dwell with thee. Verily, he will keep his 
promise.” And as Fox stood surety for his 
Maker he lifted up his face and it grew like 
an angel’s, and an old man on the outskirt of 
the little assembly cried out: 

“Tt is true! It is true!” 

But Duttred said coldly: “ My desire is to 
stand still at present, so that the voice of the 
stranger be not taken for the voice of the shep- 
herd. Yet I will not flatly contradict or con- 
demn the words spoken, lest I come within 
the apostle’s reproof for speaking evil of things 
I understand not.” Then looking steadily at 
Fox, he said, “ Pray for me,—peradventure I 
am wrong,—that I may be led right.” 

“ John, why ask any man to pray for thee ? 
Abide in thyself and take hold on thy own 
possession.” 

Then Duttred explained at some length his 
views of the Atonement, and the necessity for 
a formulated creed and a regularly trained 
ministry. But after Fox’s burning utterances 
his words were cold, for he spoke of Christ in 
a distant way, as of one holding the central 
place in a theological system, but far off from 
daily love and life. f 

“Oh, no!” answered Fox. “There is no 
such thing, John, as a system of divinity in the 
Bible. Nothing there but a living record of 
personal relations between the Creator and 
the souls he has made. No dogma in all the 
Book. Only human life touched by the Spirit 
of God. And as for trained ministers, when 
God says to a man, ‘Preach the Gospel,’ he 
needs no other preparation or authority. 
Schools cannot make ministers, and God dwells 
not in temples made with hands. ‘I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but 
I was . . . a gatherer of sycamore fruit’; but 
the Lord raiseth the poor out of the dust.” 

Then the conversation turned upon Crom- 
well and his government, and Fox vindicated 
Cromwell in many things, and set lucidly be- 
fore the assembly the difficult part the Protector 
had to play between all the sects that were then 
claiming recognition for themselves and perse- 
cution for all others. 

“In the high noon of these dog-days of our 
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religious discords,” he said, “things are done 
and spoken which will hardly bear reviewing 
when the cool of the evening shall come. 
Between Thomas Edwards writing furiously 
against liberty of conscience and toleration, 
and the Presbyterian clergy complaining ‘that 
men of civil employment usurp the right of 
preaching, to the great scandal of the kirks,’ 
and the Church of England men, and the 
Fifth Monarchy Men with Rogers at their 
head, and the Independents, and other sects 
too numerous to mention, what is the Pro- 
tector to do? And I think well of him for the 
plain words he gave the Presbyterians con- 
cerning preaching.” 

“ Doubtless they deserved them, whatever 
they were,” said Duttred; “but I know them 
not.” 

“Truly he answered their complaint with 
some searching questions: ‘ Are you troubled 
that Christ is preached? Is preaching so ex- 
clusively your function? I thought the Cove- 
nant and the professors of it could have been 
willing that any should speak good of the name 
of Christ. If not, I say plainly that it is no 
covenant of God’s approving, nor are these 
kirks so much the spouse of Christ. I hope,’ 
he further said, ‘that He that ascended up on 
high may give his gifts to whom he pleases ; 
and if those gifts be the seal of mission, be not 
envious though Eldad and Medad prophesy.’ 
Are not these words like himself — strong, stiff, 
and unbendable ?” 

“Yes; and John Milton likewise says that 
‘ presbyter’ is only ‘ priest’ writ large.” And 
Duttred spoke with a bitterness that made Fox 
look steadily at him. 

“ A good man is known by the company he 
keeps,” said Roger Prideaux; “and what say 
you to Cromwell’s? His two secretaries are 
John Milton and Andrew Marvell. The se- 
raphic John Howe is his chaplain. He has put 
Dr. Owen over the University of Oxford. And 
thou knowest, George, that he listened gladly 
to thee, and brought thee into his house, and 
desired to talk with thee again. And thou 
wilt allow that Friends have been a little de- 
manding with him?” 

“ Not too much so, Roger. When Friends 
are everywhere robbed and beaten to the death 
they have just cause to go to the Protector for 
protection. However, whether he speak for 
us or whether he forbear to speak, we are 
saved by divine alliance from any danger of 
defeat.” 

The company then began to leave, for most 
of them had some miles to ride over lonely 


-and ill-kept roads. Nathaniel was glad of the 


oer and quiet of his own room, for the day 
ad been full of emotion and not devoid of 
physical fatigue. Yet he was not inclined to 


sleep. He threw some logs on the fire and sat 
down before their blaze. For the first time 
he looked curiously at his chair, a large one 
of carved oak covered with Spanish leather. 
The gilding was worn, the leather had lost its 
brightness and curious stampings. It showed 
use, and he began to speculate about the men 
and women who had sat in it. His eyes roved 
from the chair to the great bed with its somber 
tapestry curtains. What fingers had worked the 
gigantic shadowy figures that lurked among 
their folds ? Here and there a sword or a buck- 
ler in lighter silks gleamed out with a stubborn 
distinctness which was almost uncanny. The 
inanimate furniture revealed in the midnight a 
sort of personality. He could not but imagine 
the men and women who had known the room 
before him, and who had gone away forever. 
The empty chairs, the dim, vast couch, the 
little tapestry stool on the hearth, each and all 
had a lonely, mournful look, as pathetic and 
distinctive as that which hangs around a grave. 
He felt that the house preserved, like a book, 
the memory of those who had lived in it. 

Into this melancholy atmosphere there 
came suddenly the memory of Anastasia, the 
mocking, brilliant face, the scornful voice, the 
laughter which he could now feel was but a 
thin veil for her anxiety. He lived over those 
moments of temptation, and his face burned, 
and he felt an intolerable shame in his own 
weakness and cowardice. He recalled the 
flight of his fearful soul up those terraced 
steps, and the heaviness of the body which so 
reluctantly followed it. Then he began to 
speculate on the assurance that “there is a 
spirit in man,” and to compare it with the 
opinion of the Platonists, “that in all minds 
there is concealed a spark of the same wisdom 
that exists in the Supreme Being ”—the in- 
ward light of Quakerism; the light “ which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world”; the divine light higher than knowl- 
edge, higher than grace, higher than love, which 
is only satisfied with that unity where no man 
dwelleth. 

Hitherto he had lived on the outside of him- 
self —in his intellect and reason and senses. 
Now he let everything go; reasoning, willing, 
hoping, fearing, and lost himself in a simple 
sense of this immediate God, so seldom sought, 
yet always so passionately longing to be sought 
and to bless — lost himself until the experience 
became more real to him than house, or home, 
or sun, or stars. He knew not how long he sat 
thus, but he rose trembling and awed with 
the revelation of this new capability of his 
nature. It brought him as yet no exaltation, 
only a solemn, dreadful reverence, mingled 
with an excessive physical chill and weari- 
ness. He lay down and slept heavily, and did 

















not awake in the morning until the sun was 
high in the heavens. The house was very still. 
He dressed and went into the dining-room, 
and found that the morning meal was long 
over, and that Roger Prideaux had gone with 
George Fox to Ulverstone. 

A servant brought him bread and meat and 
wine, and he ate and drank with an eager 
appetite. The food refreshed him physically, 
and made him able to grasp the spiritual bless- 
ing that had come to him, and to feel its power 
and strength. 

Then the bright sunshine, and the singing 
birds, and all the pleasant sounds and scents 
of nature spoke to him, and he went into the 
garden to enjoy them the better. Also he 
longed to see Olivia before leaving Sandys, 
and he hoped to find her there. But the sweet 
alleys of pleached beeches were all empty of 
human life. The box, and the privet hedges, 
and all the green palaces of the cherry trees 
were full of twittering birds, but in none of the 
pleasant garden-ways could he find the fair 
woman he wished to see. 

Presently, however, he heard the sound of 
voices beyond the hedge, and he looked into 
the meadows and saw her there. She had two 
of her maids with her and they were gathering 
flowers. Ina few moments he was by her side. 
Her apron was fullof cowslips, and she opened 
it and let him press his face to the dewy, scented 
little blossoms. 

“T am going to make them into wine, Na- 
thaniel. Hast thou ever tasted cowslip wine? 
It is like the dew of spring. I think it hath 
the sunshine in it, and the scent of daisies and 
buttercups. My father thinketh it to be a good 
cordial, He went out early this morning, he 
and Friend George Fox. George felt drawn 
towards Ulverstone, and my father was clear 
to go with him.” 

They talked of many things as they went 
through the long grass, but Nathaniel was like 
a man ina happy dream. All his life after he 
could recall the feeling of the turf under his 
feet and the fresh wind blowing across his 
face. He stopped to listen to her innocent talk 
of a robin’s nest which she had seen, and the 
great bed of violets under the oak tree, which 
she had not pulled, because they looked so 
happy in its shadow. He could find nothing 
to compare her to. He could pay her no com- 
pliments, She was exquisitely lovely and grace- 
ful and gracious, but he felt it to be impossible 
to tell her so. 

When they came to the house they went 
into the large room where Nathaniel had eaten. 
She took off her hood and sat down with the 
flowers in her lap, and their delicate field-sweet 
perfume drifted between them. Then she hid 
her hands in their golden freshness, and her 
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face caught a kind of glory from their color. 
Nathaniel thought her the loveliest flower of 
humanity that he had ever seen. Usually it 
was an easy delight to talk with her, but this 
morning she appeared inclined to stillness, and 
he even imagined that there was an expression 
of fear or anxiety in her eyes when she lifted 
them suddenly. 

Once, as she did so, they rested on the like- 
ness over the chimneypiece. They had often 
spoken together kindly of the dead lord, and 
Nathaniel felt impelled to describe his specu- 
lations on the previous evening concerning the 
family. It was an age of firm belief in ghostly 
visitations, and the most reverent souls saw 
visions and dreamed dreams. ‘There were few 
large houses without their traditionary spiritual 
tenants, and to Nathaniel and Olivia it seemed 
quite natural that the old occupants of the 
rooms should revisit them. So also, when she 
looked at the face of the youth who fell at 
Marston Moor, its melancholy beauty and the 
predestined fate in its far-seeing eyes touched 
her with a peculiar nearness of sympathy. 

“ The world we cannot see is always blend- 
ing with the world we can see, and I have 
often had a strange feeling about those who 
have not been long dead, Nathaniel.” 

“Tell your thought to me, Olivia.” 

“Tt is, that those just gone cannot have 
gone very far away. Dost thou think that I 
presume too much ?” 

Nathaniel’s answer was prevented by the 
entrance of a servant, a middle-aged man 
called Asa Bevin, who had been with Roger 
some years in London, and who now filled in 
Sandys the post of house-steward. 

“ Olivia,” he said, “ here be two constables 
from Kendal, men of Belial both of them, 
drunken with wine and sin, and speaking loud, 
swelling words against the man thou wotst of,” 

She turned pale, but calmly answered, “ Let 
them be brought here to me, Asa,” 

At the moment, without permission, entered 
the two rude, half-tipsy fellows whose natural 
bluster had been increased by visits to every 
public-house between Kendal and Sandys. 

Olivia looked at the advancing men with a 
steady face. Nathaniel rose and stood beside 
her. His attitude was that of a soul alert at 
every point, but he knew not the business of 
the interruption, and could not interfere with- 
out reason, Yet as soon as he looked well at 
the officers he divined what their errand must 
be, and he regarded them with such piercing 
scorn that it was with difficulty the bolder 
blustered out : 

“ Mistress Prideaux, it is not you, but Mas- 
ter Roger Prideaux, we would see.” 

“My father is not at home, What is the 
business you come on?” 
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“ Well, if thou must know, we want t’ man 
who came here for hiding last night; t? man 
called John Whitehead.” 

“ He came not here last night.” 

“ That ’s a put-off. He came this morning 
then; and it is like enough, seeing that he is a 
proper-looking young man, that you have hid 
him yourself, mistress.” 

“ He came this morning, and I have given 
him food and shelter.” 

“Then, mistress, we have a mittimus for 
his arrest; and a warrant to search the house 
for him, if we are restrained in our duty. Let 
us at him, or it will, mayhap, be the worse for 
yourself,” 

As he spoke he laid his hand upon Olivia’s 
arm, and the next moment Nathaniel had 
drawn his sword. With the flat side of the 
blade he struck the offending hand, accom- 
panying the blow with a passionate order to 
the men to remove their hats in the presence 
of Mistress Prideaux. 

“The devil take you for a Quaker dog! 
Who may you be, pray ?” 

“JT am Captain Nathaniel Kelder, a magis- 
trate, and one that stands so much your lord 
as to see that you carry yourselves as some- 
thing better than brute beasts.” 

“ Weare in our duty, and while in it we fear 
not the face of clay.” 

“ Nevertheless, I will see that you do your 
duty decently. Show me your papers.” 

The men had lived in plenty and had held 
petty office for some years, but breed is more 
than pasture. Their peasant nature cowered 
before the higher type, and with a sulky obe- 
dience they handed the writs to their superior. 

“Tsaac Sandal signs these, I see. Isaac 
Sandal is my cousin, and much beholden to 
me. Take care you go not one inch beyond 
the line of yourorders.” Then turning to Olivia 
he said : 

“ Mistress Prideaux, in the absence of your 
father you can lawfully withstand these de- 
mands, but this is within the compass of your 
wisdom.” 

She stood a few moments in perfect still- 
ness; then crossing the room, she opened a 
door and said clearly ; “ John, thou art wanted. 
Fear not.” 

Immediately from the open door stepped a 
youth of about eighteen years of age. He had 
a bright, confident face and a refined, gentle 
manner, and he answered cheerfully : 

“ The mercy which keeps in heights and in 
depths, the holy Helper, is with me.” 

“ Help may not come till the last moment, 
‘ John, but thee will find that it never comes too 
late. And if there is a bitter cup for thee to 
drink, remember thy Saviour, and also thy 
brothers Andrew and James, who perished 
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unshaken and always like themselves after so 
many cruel scourgings and crosses.” 

As she spoke the hands of the officer were 
on him, and he began to lock the heavy irons 
about his wrists. Then Nathaniel said angrily: 
“ Leave the young man at liberty. His word is 
better than chains. I will be his satisfaction.” 

“Gad! that signifies nothing. I ’m not so 
off-at-side as to take your Honor’s word, and 
the means for a bond are not here, nor have I 
the freedom to take one.” 

“ Fellow!” 

“ Better not call me out of my name that 
way. I ’m doing my duty.” 

“ On whose complaint is this arrest ?” 

“ On the complaint of as good a man as any 
of your breed. Parson Derby’s complaint.” 

“ What hath thislad done against the priest ?” 

“ Ask him. To boast of his sins is a thing a 
Quaker likes right well.” 

“What is thy fault, John?” Olivia’s eyes 
were full of pity as she dropped them upon the 
lad’s manacled wrists. 

“I spoke to the people in the fish-market 
of a gospel free from rites and rituals, and of 
the indwelling light which sets the soul face 
to face with God, and no man-made priest be- 
tween. And I said that God raises up his own 
ministers, and they dispense his Word freely, 
making no bargains, and indeed fearing that 
sinful commerce which exchanges heavenly 
things for earthly things. And the priest railed 
on me, and swore that I hindered his lawful 
tithes, which were secured to him by the Levit- 
ical law. But I told him that if he went back 
so far he must take notice that under that law 
not only the priests, but the fatherless and the 
widow and the stranger had their share of the 
tithes. And with that his fury was great, and 
he set the people on me with stones, and there 
was a riot, but in the midst of it three or four 
men made a wall for me, and I escaped.” 

“ Ay, and thou saidst a deal more of t’ same 
make, and it would have been a famous 
thing if thou had been trampled under t’ feet 
of good honest churchmen — that I say; but 
my song! thou shall run to thy deserts now, 
for I 'll tie thee to my mare, and she will keep 
thy feet so busy that thy tongue will have a 
bit of rest, mayhap. It’s high time, I ’ll go 
bail for that!” 

“T will ride to Kendal with you,” said Na- 
thaniel. “And I will take care that you ex- 
ceed not your warrant, which is to bring John 
Whitehead in safety. And you shall set the 
young man on your horse and lead the horse 
yourself, for I will ride at your side and put 
my sword against your malice ; and if there is 
any grievance in the matter, I will answer to 
my cousin Sandal and the priest for it. Come! 
I am in haste, and will be gone at once.” 

















“When Mistress Prideaux has given us 
some ale and some bread and meat we will 
take the road.” 

“By troth and faith! you will take the 
road this very minute. I will stop neither for 
meat nor drink.” 

Nathaniel was in a towering passion, though 
he restrained its violence, bridling and bitting 
it with a composure and a slow sternness of 
speech that cowed the craven bullies into a 
sulky obedience to his orders. He turned to 
Olivia as he left the room and met her kin- 
dling glance with one of tender assurance, and 
her eyes thanked him without a word. Silently 
they went to the door together. Nathaniel’s 
horse was ready saddled, and it was brought 
with those belonging to the two constables. 
He saw John Whitehead placed upon one of 
these and then leaped upon his own animal. 

At that moment Olivia stepped swiftly to 
the side of the prisoner. “John,” she said, 
“this is the price of eternal peace. Is it too 
great for thee ?” 

“We must all pay the price or go empty 
away. I am thankfully willing. What should 
it profit if I gained a few years and lost im- 
mortal life ?” 

“*Look for thy Shepherd, he shall give 
thee everlasting rest; for he is nigh at hand, 
that shall come in the end of the world,’ ”! 

“*T testify my Saviour openly.’” 2 

As she spoke Asa Bevin joined them. He 
carried a silver cup full of wine, and Olivia 
took it in her hands and raised it to the lips 
of the youth. He moved his manacled wrists 
involuntarily, and then bent his head, With a 
slight effort she held the cup while he drank. 
Nathaniel saw her lifted face, saw the shadow 
of apprehended martyrdom in her pitiful eyes, 
the rapture of apprehended glory in her holy 
smile. He commanded by his look and man- 
ner an absolute pause while this sacrament of 
sacred sympathy lasted. The officers stood 
still, agape and silent. Asa, with bent head, 
murmured a half-audible prayer. Nathaniel 
sat motionless, looking at the bound youth 
and the ministering maiden. When she moved 
the spell broke, the picture dissolved, the mo- 
mentary visitation was over, was almost as if it 
had not been. The constables began to grum- 
ble and bluster. 

“ Lend me a nag, Mistress Prideaux,” the 
dismounted man said. “I can’t go afoot all 
t’ way to Kendal. I never said as I ’d make t’ 
prisoner do it, not all t’? way. Come, mistress, 
it will.be raining full drive afore long.” 

Nathaniel answered for her: “I will have 
you step as you purposed a better man than 

ourself to step. Keep at the side of Master 
hitehead’s horse. You shall go afoot this 
1 2 Esdras ii. 34. 2 2 Esdras ii. 36. 
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day, if you never do it again. Mistress Pri- 


” 


deaux, fare you well!” He lifted his hat to 
the girl he loved so dearly, and then by a sharp 
movement of his hand indicated the order of 
the journey. 

Olivia watched them out of sight, but Na- 
thaniel never turned his head, She understood 
the intentness of his nature. She felt it to be 
right that his heart should be wholly set upon 
the thing he had resolved to do, for the work 
was in the way of mercy and justice, It was 
the righteous indignation of his heart, and not 
in this case its love, which made him the 
defender of the helpless. Olivia understood 
this, and she thought the more nobly of him 
for it. 

She sat still a long time, musing in that sym- 
pathy which steals upon the meditative mind 
and grows with thought. Her pale, serious face 
and eyes of religious purity showed even in her 
brooding silence a certain misgiving. She could 
not forbear shaping in the future things which 
made her heart beat quick, for never until that 
morning had she thought of a lover. Her life 
was yet a virgin wilderness, but Nathaniel was 
just beginning to tinge the horizon of her 
thoughts. 

As for Nathaniel, he would gladly have kept 
silence and recalled every word she had spoken 
and every expression which had flitted across 
her face. But he had long taught himself to 
subject desire to duty, and he believed it to 
be his duty to give John Whitehead an “ op- 
portunity.” So he encouraged him to speak 
of that wondrous communion which was then 
not only “great” but also “new” tidings. His 
own heart burned by the way, but it was all 
“foolishness” to the two officers. The idea of 
a Christ far off in heaven was not an uncom- 
fortable one. But a Christ in their own souls, 
illuminating all the dark corners and compel- 
ling them to purify themselves, was terrifying. 
Like the Gadarenes of old, they besought such 
an one to depart. 

The conversation, however, so interested 
Nathaniel that he remained in Kendal until 
the next day, hoping to obtain the freedom of 
the youth. But the accusing priest was also 
judge, and John Whitehead’s imprisonment 
was a preordained sentence. Ironed like a 
felon he was sent to Appleby jail, a dreadful 
dungeon, dark, damp, filthy, and fever-haunted. 

With a heart full of pity Nathaniel bade him 
“ farewell.” But John had that “joy within” 
which disdained to take into account any 
outward misery. His bright young face was 
turned towards martyrdom, but he laid his 
chained hands in Nathaniel’s hands, and said 
joyfully : 

“ This is the way to rest, Nathaniel ; this is 
the way to rest forever!” 
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IV. 


JOHN DE BURG. 


‘* About some act 
That has no relish of salvation in ’t.” 


‘* The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 


‘* Of all the virtues justice is the best, 
Valor without it is a common pest ; 
Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage graced, 
Show us how ill that virtue may be placed.” 


THE parting between Nathaniel and John 
Whitehead was in Kendal market-place. It was 
raining as it only does rain in that section of 
England, full drive, raining and ceasing, and 
then beginning again. The rifts in the black 
clouds threw lines of cold, steely light upon 
the houses and made them look strange and 
gloomy. There was also a wuthering wind 
sobbing through the narrow wet streets, and 
the natural outlook could scarcely have been 
more dreary and depressing. 

Nathaniel forced his cloak and purse upon 
John, heeding not the opinion of the bystanders. 
But, indeed, they were singularly sympathetic, 
for the heroic calmness of John before his judge, 
and his heavenly resignation in the face of so 
much injustice, engaged the pity of the major- 
ity. Englishmen, in the mass, love fair play 
above everything, and the accusing priest for 
a judge, with a jury of churchwardens and 
church officers, did not strike them as fair 
play ; so that Nathaniel’s sympathy was in the 
main quite acceptable to the little crowd hud- 
died in the shelter of the archways and the 
market-stalls. For a man really in earnest 
about heaven and hell, death and judgment, 
may be regarded as mad and an object of pity, 
but he is never a subject for contempt. 

Then Nathaniel turned his horse’s head 
towards Kelderby. He galloped with a savage 
earnestness of purpose, and Nathaniel found 
himself setting his angry thoughts to the rough 
natural music of the beating hoofs. He staid 
for a few moments at Sandys, but he did not 
alight. He fancied that Roger was constrained 
and cold in his invitation to do so, and he did 
not see Olivia at all. 

The circumstance troubled him, He had 
expected Roger to praise him for his partisan- 
ship, and for the trouble he had taken in the 
affairs of a persecuted Quaker. He had ex- 
pected —and he thought not unjustly — that 
Olivia would feel an interest in the fate of the 
young man she had sheltered. Insuch astorm 
it was not likely she would be from home, and 

-he thought she must also have seen his ap- 
proach. But he was judging as mortals do 
judge from the presenting side of events alone, 
and in this case the influence of the side not 
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seen was not only undue but perplexing, un- 
precedented and incommunicable. In fact it 
was the influence of Anastasia de Burg, though 
exerted in a way outside of all his fears or 
suspicions. 

For Nathaniel’s refusal to aid in her brother’s 
escape was really a more serious disappoint- 
ment than he thought it to be. Suspicion 
follows hard upon mistrust, and the morning 
after Nathaniel’s visit Stephen de Burg as- 
serted, in a manner not to be trifled with, that 
he was positive he had smelt the odor of to- 
bacco in the upper corridor on the previous 
night. Anastasia concluded instantly that it 
was best to resent this speech as an innuendo 
against her honor, and this she did with so 
much anger and such passionate and scornful 
asseverations of her innocence that for a time 
De Burg was led to doubt his discernment and 
the evidence of his senses. 

But Anastasia knew that this was but a tem- 
porary satisfaction, and as soon as possible she 
went to her brother. He was in a worse tem- 
per than his father, and for the first time she 
saw in his face the evidence of all the sin and 
cruelty of which he had been accused. 

“It is well you have come, Asia,” he grum- 
bled. “I am at the end of my patience. I 
have been twenty times on the point of setting 
fire to the old pile. Taking us all together we 
should make a nice burnt-offering to the 
devil.” 

She turned on him almost savagely. “ The 
old pile can shelter you no longer, John. You 
must go, and at once.” 

“ Where?” 

“To Sandys.” 

“To the Quaker’s?” 

“This Quaker is a fool, John; and I ’ll 
swear you are ten times a fool if you work 
him not to your purpose.” 

Then she stooped towards him and said in 
a low voice: “If you could ‘ thee and thou’ I 
should say go as a persecuted Quaker, and 
Friend Roger would hide thee, and Friend 
Olivia would amuse thee, and thy consolations 
would be many. But you are altogether too 
daring and wicked, John, for such a merry 
disguise. You must wear your own cavalier 
dress, and throw yourself upon the mercy of 
the man. I hear he hath a great heart.” 

“If but one of his servants knew my face it 
would be the rope or the deep sea.” 

“ His servants are such as came from Lon- 
don with him. And you are in so dangerous a 
taking that you must be another and a better 
man than yourself.” 

“Why risk so much? In a few days my 
ship will be off —” 

“In a few hours it may be too late for you 
ever to reach your ship. You anger me beyond 

















all patience. I have told you how full of sus- 
picion the house is. One of us must break the 
wonder soon. I have brought you a cloak left 
by Captain Bellingham at his last visit. Here 
also is a rapier of my father’s and the last gold 
pieces I have. Be warned and go at once.” 

“To Sandys? But how? And fit me with 
a name, since I may not use my own.” 

“T have considered all. The late lord took 
with him to the field a poor cousin called 
Harald Sandys,—a man from the south,— 
and ’t was said that he also died at Marston. 
Marry! that is a lie for you to contradict. 
You are Harald Sandys; and the name is the 
more fitting that I hear this Quaker finds a 
great content in honoring the dead family. So 
onward to Sandys, for I assure you this matter 
calls for dispatch.” 

“’T is some distance, and I am but a poor 
walker if it be not on the deck of my own 
ship.” 

“T have been riding, and I left my mare 
tied under the great sycamore. Take her. At 
Sandys park gates you can turn her loose; 
she will make shift to find her way home 
again.” 

“ But listen, Asia—” 

“Hush!” She stood with her right hand 
raised in the attitude of one listening intently. 
Her face blanched ; she whispered in an agony 
of terror: “That is my father’s step! Fly, fly! 
Down the great stairway! I will keep him in 
speech till you are away.” 

John was quite cool and collected. The 
cloak, the rapier, the gold, he forgot none of 
them, and just as Stephen de Burg sharply 
tried the handle of his daughter’s door John 
de Burg stepped noiselessly through the corri- 
dor and down the stairway. There were two 
servants in the distance, but they were deceived 
by Captain Bellingham’s cloak, and they took 
no notice of his egress. He had mounted the 
waiting horse and was flying through the park 
while as yet Anastasia answered her father’s 
demands through the bolted door of her room. 

“ By God and the devil, mistress! I will 
know who is within your room. Draw the bolt, 
and let me enter.” 

“Not on such demand. It stands not with 
my honor.” 

In like parleying, every moment growing 
more passionate and offensive, Anastasia de- 
layed her father’s intention for a short space. 
But when she found that he would call help 
and force an entrance she flung wide the 
door with words of indignation and scornful 
reproach. 

He had his riding-whip in his hand and he 
letit fall with pitiless weight upon her shoulders. 
It was a common discipline for the high-tem- 
pered dames of those days, and Anastasia took 
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half a dozen strokes without any apparent 
sense of wrong or insult. Suddenly, however, 
she turned, and with a swift and unexpected 
movement snatched the whip from his hand 
and flung it beneath her feet. Her face blazed, 
her eyes defied him, she extended her arm and 
cried out in a tone impossible to contradict : 

“Stand off, sir! That is sufficient for my 
disobedience. I have committed no other 
fault.” 

“Show me the company you had, and I will 
believe you. Here hath been too much whis- 
pering about it. If ’t was not Captain Bell—” 

“Captain Bellingham! Sir, | am your child, 
and faith! the De Burgs fall not to petty vices. 
The devil honors us all with great affairs,” 
She dropped him a mocking courtesy with the 
words, and moved him to speechless anger by 
that untranslatable defiance which radiates 
from an indignant and wrathful woman. 

He did not answer her specially, but went 
muttering about the room, throwing openawm- 
eries and closets, and accompanying the act with 
a storm of abusive and suspicious words. Then 
he passed into the rooms beyond, and Agas- 
tasia opened the window, cast the whip into 
the garden, and then stood waiting for the blast 
of fury she knew would soon follow. 

There had been no time to obliterate in 
John’s room the traces of its occupancy. His 
pipe lay upon a table, and beside it there were 
still the remains of meat and wine. De Burg 
became suddenly silent when he saw them, and 
a feeling almost of satisfaction blended with 
his passion. He had been right then, His 
anger was just, it needed no longer to grope 
about in a blind rage seeking its object. He 
called Anastasia in a vaunting, strenuous voice, 
and she answered the summons at once, 

He pointed to the pipe, the food, and the 
bottle, and she looked at them with the calm 
indifference with which we regard familiar and 
expected objects. 

“JT swear! I swear, mistress, I will blush for 
you, since you blush not for your own shame ! 
Lord! What have you to say now?” 

“ For your sake, sir, I say nothing at present.” 

“TI bless myself at my patience! God in 
heaven! I 'll find a way to make you say 
something. Name the villain, that I may spit 
him on my sword to the hilt-basket. Speak!” 

“TI have nothing to say.” 

For the moment he was unable to answer, 
but he went back to Anastasia’s room and 
began to search the floor in a furious hurry. 
She understood his motive and said calmly : 
“ If you are looking for your riding-whip, it is 
as far beyond your reach as it ought to be be- 
yond your desire. Be reasonable, sir; then I 
will give you the satisfaction you cannot get 
from me with any amount of dog-treatment. 
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This also is an affair for ourselves; why breed 
a story about it? Do you wish all the footmen 
and serving-maids in the county to gape over 
us?” 

There was something in her manner which 
shocked him into a dazed, reluctant kind of 
reasonableness. Her face expressed anxiety, 
but not even the shadow of shame. She stood 
alittle distance from him, silent and hesitating, 
” for she was trying to put off her confession in 
order to gain every moment possible for her 
flying brother. The voiceless tension was soon 
irritating to De Burg. “ This silence is a mum- 
mery,” he said. “ You were ever too ready to 
speak. Whom have you been entertaining so 
near to your own room ?” 

“ One of our own name.” 

She let the words drop slowly, watching her 
father’s face as she did so. It terrified her. 

“ You lie!” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Name him, if you dare.” 

“ Your son, John de Burg.” 

“You lie tenfold! I have no son.” 

“ My brother, John de Burg.” 

“The curse of God and man! How dared 
you bring him under my roof?” And he threw 
her from him with a force that would have 
felled a frailer woman. Anastasia reeled, but 
recovered herself quickly. 

“Tt is the truth. I would have saved you 
the truth if you had trusted me. John, as you 
well know, has been hunted off the sea. He 
came to the home earth, and for your sake I 
hid him. "I wasa strange hazard, and I do not 
deserve to be struck for carrying it out with so 
much bravery. All considered, can there be 
anything more absurd than that you should 
play Brutus in your own house? Plenty of 
ghosts wander about these rooms at midnight, 
wringing helpless hands, John in the flesh is 
manageable, but I would not have you the 
one to set his soul free of it. Nor had I a mind 
that our affairs should breed tittle-tattle among 
neighbors; so I lent him my mare, and gone 
he is.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To sea. His ship was waiting off Barrow 
for him. Say what you will, you cannot but 
know that I have acted with a wisdom beyond 
yourself, Sir, go not away in such haste and 
distraction. "Tis beyond your power to come 
up with him, and why then set the country 
howling the name of De Burg to curses ?” 

“ There is no curse too deep for him.” 

“ Some also might say that it was a strange 
thing if John de Burg was so long under your 
‘ roof without your connivance, and you are not 
without enemies who would make the most of 
the doubt.” 

De Burg listened to her with blazing eyes 
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and a sullenly thoughtful face. There are 
generally circumstances surrounding every 
wrong which make it difficult or imprudent 
for the injured either to avenge or to right 
themselves. De Burg had been brought to a 
point which permitted him to take these into 
consideration, and Anastasia wisely left him 
to that employment. She occupied herself in 
putting straight the contents of a drawer, and 
while his mind was revolving words and deeds 
which could suggest nothing but the highway 
gibbet or the avenging knife his eyes were 
curiously noting her long white fingers as they 
folded a pink ribbon or slowly crimped a bit 
of English point. 

At length he saw her take a lawn kerchief 
and fold it for a covering for her neck. ‘The 
act reproached him, and he furtively lifted 
his eyes and saw the marks of his passion 
across her white shoulders. It was not a pleas- 
ant sight, so he moved in a slow, stupid way 
towards the door, muttering, “ Where there are 
women there are all kinds of mischiefs” ; but 
after having closed the door he re-opened it 
and bade her come down quickly and play a 
game of draughts with him. He was afraid 
of his own thoughts, and the large, empty 
rooms, turning shabby in the years of trouble 
in which nothing had been renewed, were in- 
deed haunted even in the sunny midday with 
ghostly memories he could not endure to 
entertain. 

It was at this same hour that Nathaniel was 
leaving Sandys as the protector of John White- 
head. Half way to Kendal the party saw 
John de Burg a little off the main road, riding 
like a man who rides to outrun disaster. The 
constables both turned to watch him, and 
Nathaniel also observed the mad hurry of the 
rider, the head bent to the neck of the ani- 
mal, the cloak streaming out behind. The 
sight, after all, was only a natural one. But 
nothing in life deserves more attention than 
the things we call natural, since it is by the 
most natural doors that trouble enters. 

As for John de Burg, he paid no attention 
to the party. It was not pursuing him, and his 
mind was wholly set upon reaching Sandys be- 
fore his father could take any determined steps 
against him. At the park gates he dismissed 
the mare and made at once for the coverts 
of undergrowth, and thus he gradually ad- 
vanced to the house. In the interval he recov- 
ered his usual cool assurance, and when the 
park became a garden he was prepared to 
meet any one wandering in its shade. 

The sight of a white hood gave him pleas- 
ure. He rightly divined that the wearer was 
Olivia Prideaux, and he contrived to meet 
her in a narrow walk bordered by hedges of 
privet. There he threw himself at her feet 














with an impetuous fear and a pretense of ex- 
haustion which startled and alarmed the girl. 

“ Mistress Prideaux, have pity on me!” he 
cried. “ My life is in your hands. Be so mer- 
ciful as to care for it a little.” 

“JT know thee not; but 
trouble —” 

“TI am Harald Sandys. I have been to 
Penrith on the king’s business, and am like 
to be run down by the king’s enemies. I have 
come to the old home for shelter. I know not 
where else to go.” 

She looked with pity on the kneeling man, 
and touching his hand said: “ Rise! Thou must 
not kneel to any mortal, and I think thou hast 
a right to shelter here. My father is at Ul- 
verstone, but until he returns I will do his 
duty for him. Walk by my side. I am glad 
thou art yet alive. It was said, and fully be- 
lieved, that no Sandys escaped the sword.” 

“Indeed, mistress, I was sorely wounded 
at Marston, where my noble cousin fell; but 
I was nursed and sheltered, and so I escaped 
to the king in whose service I spend my poor 
life.” 

There was no further conversation. She 
walked directly to the house, and John de 
Burg walked at her side. He felt that he had 
said sufficient, and that he could be silent and 
know that silence would be to his advantage. 
But he watched with a furtive delight the 
beautiful face at his side. Wicked as he was, 
he felt the purity of his companion, and he 
looked at the innocent girl with something of 
the same pleasure which a botanist feels when 
he suddenly discovers a wondrous flower un- 
known to him before. 

Asa Bevin met them in the front hall, and 
looked with little favor on the dusty, disordered 
cavalier, Perhaps Olivia noticed the man’s ex- 
pression, for she said with a decided purpose 
and authority: “A neighbor in trouble, Asa. 
Thou wilt see that he has all things necessary 
for his comfort. Until my father comes home 
he is in thy care, and there is no other to know 
of his presence here.” 

Then she removed her hood and sat down 
to consider what she had done. But it was 
difficult even for her well-trained mind to follow 
out one train of thought. Nathaniel’s looks 
and words, and his espousal of John White- 
head’s case, would blend with the circumstances 
of this last most unlooked-for visitor. Asa’s 
evident disapproval of him also annoyed her. 

“Thou must judge with a fair mind, Asa,” 
she said in reply to a very doubtful speech, 
“and thou must not let thy prejudices hinder 
thy kindness, I trust that Charles Stuart hath 
some good men in his service.” 

“Olivia, we have neither this nor that to 
do with Charles Stuart. Thou shouldst have 


if thee is in 
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waited for counsel and clearness in such a 
weighty matter.” 

“The man had his life in his hand. If our 
enemy hunger, we are told to feed him.” 

“If friend or enemy hath a crime against 
him, we are not told to prevent justice. And 
Friends are concerned to testify against mixing 
up with the world’s people. This man hath 
their likeness and likelihood. I have not felt 
drawn towards him.” : 

“To-morrow morning my father will be 
home. He will doubtless be given to see his 
duty. Until then let the stranger be in thy 
charge.” 

“Truly I will. I think not of trusting him, 
for I have been counseled by that which never 
failed me.” 

“ Be not oversuspicious, Asa, The shadow 
of divine mercy is exceeding broad.” 

She sat down in it and lost herself in the 
sweetness and peace of its consolation. Was 
it not sufficient for all the sure anxieties of the 
present, and also for those which lurked in the 
obscurity of the future? A great calm fell upon 
her soul. She was at rest in the Lord, and they 
who ascend that height have all things under 
their feet. 

It was near noon on the following day when 
Roger returned from Ulverstone. There had 
been a memorable meeting there. The very 
room had been shaken by the power of God, 
and from the awful glory of that experience 
many had risen to give themselves and all they 
had to the preaching of the indwelling Christ. 
The light and comfort of the Holy Ghost was 
with Roger, its reflection on his face, and his 
favorite hymn singing through his heart: 

Oh, be glad, thou Zion’s daughter, 
Joyous news to thee are sent ; 
Thou shalt sing a strain of sweetness, 
Sing it to thy heart’s content. 
Now the friend of God thou art, 
Therefore shalt thou joy at heart, 
Therefore know no sorrow smart.} 


At that hour the gift of life, with God and 
eternity to bless and crown it, seemed a very 
precious gift to him. 

The news of John Whitehead’s arrest and 
of Nathaniel’s sympathy did not darken his 
happy mood, He almost envied the youths 
their opportunity for “ testifying.” But when 
Olivia spoke of the hidden guest waiting to 
see him Roger was troubled. For men with 
God to strengthen them may face martyrdom 
smiling, and the same men shrink and tremble 
before a financial crisis which is to be a ques- 
tion for quibbling lawyers and prejudiced 
judges. 

The first mention of Harald Sandys raised 
in Roger’s mind a grave and troublous question. 

1 Old German mystical hymn, 
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Would this Harald be heir-at-law ? Would his 
own purchase of Sandys be void ? Would his 
tenure of the house be in the discretion of 
this young man? He asked many particulars 
of Olivia and of Asa, and was not comforted 
by any report received. 

It was just at this hour that Nathaniel called 
with his account of the proceedings in John 
Whitehead’s case. He saw plainly that Roger 
was not himself; and as he could not imagine 
the true reason of his mental disturbance, he 
followed the usual course of men and women, 
and began to consider what Ae had said or 
done to induce the constrained courtesy, and 
to make himself unhappy over it. 

He arrived at Kelderby in that mood which 
above all things asks for sympathy. And it so 
happened that he had just overstaid the mo- 
ment in which sympathy still waited for him. 
Lady Kelder had been impatiently expecting 
her son for thirty hours, During at least twenty- 
nine of them she had waited for him with that 
alternating pleasure and wonder which is ready 
to accord with whatever mood asks fellow- 
feeling. But the strain had been a little too 
long; she had begun to feel injured, neglected, 
and of small account. As she drove her wheel 
round she told herself, and sometimes told 
the baron, who sat reading opposite her, that 
she was very silly to expect consideration when 
Anastasia was her rival. And the baron, hear- 
ing her voice only as discords through the 
measures of 


‘¢ Sydneian showers 
Of sweet discourse,” 


answered vaguely that he thought likewise, and 
so mended nothing wrong, but rather made 
sense of neglect worse. 

It was raining heavily yet, and the black, 
drizzling crags, the tilled fields swept by the 
wet wind, the grass black with shadows, the 
heights. coifed with gray, ghostly vapors — 
everything around insensibly subdued the mind 
to a settled, melancholy quiet. It was such a 
day as breeds worries, even if they do not exist; 
and Lady Kelder, having waited with unused 
sympathy. all the morning, felt now as if noth- 
ing could induce her to give what had been 


so long neglected. Her hour for waiting to be so 


gracious was past, and she looked up at Na- 
thaniel when he entered with an indifference 
which he felt it difficult to contend with. 

The baron put down his book and said, with 
some effort of enthusiasm, “Glad to see you, 
Nathaniel! Let me tell you your mother and 
I have taken your delay very ill, and with 
rather small patience.” 

“’T was against my will, sir.” 

“ Fie, Nathaniel! When a man is so pas- 
sionately taken with a gentlewoman as you are 
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with Anastasia de Burg, his will is a very spi- 
der-web for her to break.” 

“ My dear mother, I left Anastasia within 
three hours after our meeting. This, on my 
conscience! ” 

“ Nathaniel, what said my cousin Stephen 
to your news?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I think he took it with light 
gratitude. He was for the hills, and did not 
wait to speak his mind, nor did I wait to hear 
it at his convenience.” 

“ T lost my hopes of any good out of Stephen 
de Burg long ago,” said Lady Kelder. “ Where 
there is no grace, how can there be gratitude? 
Pray how does Mistress de Burg endure what 
she mockingly calls ‘ the reign of the saints’?” 

“She was not in a complaining humor, I 
found her engaged in a game of battledore 
with Captain Bellingham and Squire Chenage.” 

“ And dressed like a May queen, or a pic- 
ture of Mr. Lely’s, without doubt.” ; 

“ Indeed, mother, I remember not in par- 
ticulars. She was in a glow of pink ribbons, 
and extremely handsome.” 

“ And mincing and stepping with a delicate 
grace like King Agag, I ’Il warrant her. And 
giving you such refuse of her smiles as Squire 
Chenage and Captain Bellingham could not 
miss. She had ever that kind of trick with you.” 

“ Mother, you wrong me as much as you 
wrong the lady. And you are enough in my 
heart to know that I would humor no such 
beggarly grace.” 

“ Come, Nathaniel, here is food, and I make 
no doubt you need it. While you eat you 
shall give us the rest of your adventures. Good 
meat and drink never yet spoiled a tale. If 
you left De Burg ere sunset, where spent you 
the night ?” 

“ Baron, what need to ask? He spent it at 
Sandys, of course. Little wit is needed for that 
riddle.” 

“ Indeed, mother, you have guessed to a 
miracle. I was atSandys. There I found also 
many ladies and gentlemen of good degree ; 
also your favored minister, John Duttred.” 

“ John Duttred! If what you say, Nathaniel, 
be of your own knowledge, I will believe it ; 
if you saw him not, I scarce know how to do 
“ What could take the minister to the Quak- 
ers’?” asked the baron curiously. 

“To talk with one of whom all men may 
learn somewhat. George Fox was there, and 
Duttred had some disputing with him.” 

“ A waste of time and testimony,” said Lady 
Kelder. “ George Fox listens only to himself.” 

“What thought you of him?” 

“T think, father, that he is such an one as 
God uses to shake the souls of men. I can 
but wonder that he sent at one time Fox and 

















Cromwell. Surely England has been exalted 
to the skies by such favor.” 

“T am amazed at you, Nathaniel. ’'T is 
nothing but an insult to the Protector to set 
him in the same sentence with a Quaker. And 
he would not forgive you very quickly for it.” 

** Mother, if you will allow me to repeat to 
you what George Fox said, you must needs 
see how much of prejudice there is in your 
misliking.” 

“TI thank God I have no itching ear for 
strange doctrine ; ‘plain blasphemy’ Master 
Duttred calls Quakerism. And if you will talk 
of it, ’t will be in my absence. I have no senses 
for such people: no eyes to see them, no ears 
to hear them, no tongue to talk of them; no, 
truly, though it were of that pattern of all 
virtues, Mistress Olivia Prideaux!” 

With the words she rose up in a passion 
from her wheel and said many things too pos- 
itive to be reasonable. For the finest ladies, 
then as now, caught the spirit of their age, and 
Lady Kelder thought she did well to stand by 
the faith in which she had trusted from her 
childhood. And it cannot be denied that, be- 
ing in a fit of bad temper, she was not sorry 
to find a point of conscience to excuse it. 

“You, Nathaniel Kelder!” she cried pas- 
sionately. “You! you, who are of the blood 
of the martyrs! You speaking for the Quakers 
is a thing not to be endured! Were your 
fore-elders, who died in the fires of Smithfield 
and perished in the cells of Newgate for their 
testimony to God’s truth, under a delusion? 
Was my father, hunted to death on these hills 
for Nonconformity, deceived by his own im- 
aginations ? No, sir! And if they were in the 
right, then these Quakers are scandalously, 
and abominably, and blasphemously in the 
wrong. And as for the Protector, I blame him 
every hour and every minute for suffering them 
in the land at all.” 

She delivered this opinion with all the ve- 
hemence of a soul-conviction, and as neither 
her husband nor her son felt disposed to con- 
tinue a defense not as yet definite in their own 
minds, Lady Kelder left the room with the 
private assurance that her words had touched 
the deepest feelings of both men, and had 
been felt to be unanswerable. 

Then there was a few minutes of that uncom- 
fortable silence of indecision which relieves 
itself either by motion or by gloomy intentness. 
Nathaniel walked about the room, the baron 
sat gazing into the leaping flames on the hearth, 
Jael came in and removed the dishes, and put 
by her lady’s wheel, and pottered about the fire 


(To be continued.) 
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and the furniture until the very air of the room 
was irritable. But when left alone father and 
son were both ready to talk. 

Naturally the De Burgs opened the conver- 
sation, and it turned at once to John de Burg 
and the proposal which had been made by 
Anastasia. “I acted, sir, without your advice, 
and I may have been in too great a passion 
of honor and honesty. John was born wicked. 
It seemeth to me that he hath inherited all the 
sinful tendencies of all the De Burgs before 
him, Perchance this ought to have been con- 
sidered.” 

“T observe not in Scripture any special 
tolerance for such men, neither in nature do 
we make excuses for inherited evil. tendencies. 
The dog too brutal for control is mercilessly 
slain. We put our foot upon the head of the 
adder. In foreign countries the tiger and the 
great serpent are not forgiven the consequences 
of their devilish desires because they are natural 
tothem. And John de Burg was born under 
the chime of church bells, with the words of 
prophets and apostles in his ears. He knew 
the Name which would compel the seven devils 
within him to tremble and fly, and he never 
spoke it. This is most sure, or he had cleansed 
his soul with the good handsel of that name. 
You spoke well for me. My roof shall not 
shelter nor my bread feed him.” 

“ Tf, indeed, he was truly sorry ?” 

“ He would deliver himself to justice and 
pay the penalty of his crimes. His father, 
though a thorough malignant, hath so much 
of virtue and honor as to abhor the son who 
has linked his name with deeds conceived in 
devilish cruelty and wrought out with the cun- 
ning and treachery of a wild beast.” 

Now often when the heart is full of turmoil, 
restlessness, and anger, conversation about a 
wicked person acts as a salutary medicine. 
As the two men spoke of John de Burg it was 
as if the evil name drew to itself all that was 
evil or irritable in them. Gradually they spoke 
with less fret, until the mention of Roger 
Prideaux opened a holy and wonderful subject. 
In it they became more and more interested 
and in earnest. And anon the conversation 
was full of eloquent _— and ellipses. Their 
voices grew low and solemn. In each other's 
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eyes they caught meanings beyond words. 
The fire burned down to red ash, and they 
heeded it not. The evening shadows grew 
long and dim, they sat stiller and stiller in 
them ; for the warmth of the hidden fire was in 
their hearts, and the glow of the inward light 
around them. 





Amelia E. Barr. 
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THE PARIS 


PANORAMA 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE ARTISTS. 


NE of the attractions of Paris dur- 
ing the International Exhibition 
was the Panorama of the Nine- 
teenth Century, the production 
of two talented artists, M. Alfred 
Stevens and M. Henri Gervex. 

Those in France best qualified to judge of 

such a production are unanimous in their 

opinion that it rises far above the general 
average of work of that class. Instead of 
merely putting on canvas, as is too often the 
case, confused masses of fanciful personages, 
the two artists have taken the trouble to paint 
life-like portraits of a thousand or more of the 
most illustrious men in French history, from 

1789 down to the present year. 

MM. Alfred Stevens and Henri Gervex, the 
authors of the panorama and of the following 
article, are not unknown in America, 

M. Alfred Stevens is the elder. He was born 
in Belgium in 1830, and was the pupil of 
Navez, at Brussels. He came to Paris when 
only seventeen to work in Camille Roqueplan’s 
studio and perfect himself in the technique of 
his art. Since then he has never left the French 
capital, By the time he attained his twenty-fifth 
year he was the object of considerable attention 
on the part of artists and connoisseurs ; but the 
turning-point in his career may be said to date 
from the Paris International Exhibition of 1867, 
to which he contributed no fewer than eighteen 
paintings in oil-colors, some of which, notably 
“The Visit,” “The Lady in Pink,” “ Miss Fau- 
vette,” “A Duchess,” and “India in Paris,” at 
once placed the young artist in the foremost 
rank of living painters. Ten years later M. 
Alfred Stevens exhibited “The Seasons,” four 
panels that were purchased by the King of the 
Belgians, “The Lady in Yellow,” “The Jap- 
anese Mask,” “ The A/ondaines,” “The Young 
Widow,” “The Lady Visitors,” “The Enig- 
ma,” and “ An English Lady taking a Walk.” 
More recently he contributed to the world of 
art several well-known canvases, such as “ The 
Little Boy,” “ View of Havre,” and “Sunset at 
Sea,” which greatly increased his reputation. 
While he takes rank among the best modern 
painters, he is also one of the most prolific. 

M. Stevens is much above medium height, 
of commanding presence and vigorous frame, 
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with a heavy gray mustache, which gives him 
a military air. His features are regular and 
evince great force of character. He holds a 
high position in the social world of Paris, and 
may lay claim to a favor rarely accorded to 
living men by the city fathers, that of having 
a street named after him. 

M. Gervex is twenty-five years younger than 
his colleague, whose pupil he was formerly, 
and of whom some years ago he painted a 
most striking portrait. He was born in Savoy, 
at the foot of Mont Blanc, but he also came 
to Paris at a very early age, and began paint- 
ing at fifteen, under the guidance of M. Brisset. 
Later he followed the lessons of Fromentin and 
Cabanel. 

His début at the Salon dates from 1872, 
when he sent a study after the nude which 
was purchased by the state. Another work, 
“ Diana and Endymion,” sent the following 
year, was the object of considerable notice at 
the time; it figures to-day at the Luxembourg. 
Unshackled by the prejudices of the ultra- 
classical school, the young artist gave himself 
up entirely to the study of nature. He, too, 
desired to be “ modern.” All his more recent 
pictures bear the impress of that aim, as shown 
by “The Girl Communicants at the Church of 
the Trinité,” “ Rolla,” and “ Home from the 
Ball.” In 1879 M. Gervex exhibited some 
cartoons for the decoration of one of the Paris 
mairies (mayoralty houses), and secured the 
order from the municipality over the heads of 
three hundred competitors. His subject was 
“ Civil Marriage,” and it ranks high as a work 
of art in the estimation of all connoisseurs. 
Among other of his works deserving of atten- 
tion we may instance : “A Sitting of the Jury at 
the Salon of Painting,” “After a Masked Ball, 
at Six in the Morning,” “The Woman with 
the Mask,” and “Dr, Péan at the Saint Louis 
Hospital.” His pastel portraits of M. John 
Lemoinne, the Prince de Sagan, M. Guy de 
Maupassant, and of some very pretty temi- 
nine heads, the Comtesse de Montebello, the 
Baronne de Heeckeren, and others, have at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

M. Gervex is of medium height, with a 
pleasant and refined countenance. Heis clever 
at repartee, full of merriment, and is a general 
favorite in society. 

THEODORE STANTON. 
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THE PANORAMA. 

PARIs was not built in aday. ‘The same may 
be said of our panorama, which, far from being 
an improvisation, is the outcome of long, delib- 
erate reflection. ‘The first faint notion of such 
an undertaking suggested itself to our minds as 
we viewed the fine exhibition of portraits of 
noted personages of this century which was 
opened six years ago on the Quai Malaquais. 
The curiosity with which the public examined 
the lineaments, the details of every-day life, and 
even the costumes of the celebrities who had 
disappeared within the last thirty or forty years, 
struck us forcibly as characteristic of the time. 
The same public may be seen daily crowding 
outside the shop- windows wherein are displayed 
the photographs of men and women of note, 
the gods and goddesses of the hour, profes- 
sional beauties, ministers in office, celebrated 
actresses, notorious criminals—all those, in fact, 
to whom the gale of popular favor lends an 
ephemeral existence. Exhibitions, indeed, are 
the craze of the present century. 

It appeared to us, however, that in thus 
ministering to the general taste photography 
usurped too large a share of the public attention. 
Why should not painting claim a like position 
before the world ? Why should not the artist 
give attention to the variegated fancies of the 
age, and snatch from the living scenes that 
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surround him a vivid sketch of Parisian life, 
depicting, for instance, a recent sitting at the 
Chambers, the last race at Longchamp, or the 
latest fashion in female attire? Surely such 
work would prove as interesting to the average 
sight-seer as the time-worn Andromeda, the 
ever-recurring Cleopatra, and all that Graeco- 
Roman toggery with which even the French 
Institute itself is beginning to be heartily tired. 

Often these questions came up during our 
long, familiar chats, when, of course, many an 
obstacle was suggested and many an objection 
propounded. Under what aspect were we to 
embody our notion of “actual” life? Ina 
country so instinctively mobile as our own, 
might we not run the risk of wasting our time 
over a task that must perforce be out of date 
even before we had quite got through it? ‘To 
execute a work that would last was of para- 
mount importance, or we should have to give 
up the idea at once. Now, in order to compass 
such a result, and at the same time excite and 
retain public interest in the undertaking, we 
must needs find something more durable to 
paint than a mere picture of the present “ fleet- 
ing hour.” Our object should be rather to 
revive, if possible, a long period of time; a 
whole century, for instance, wherein the past 
and the present would be, so to speak, juxta- 
posited; a graphic representation that would 
afford to the eye of the spectator as many ele- 
ments of comparison as possible, from an epoch 
when the French Royal Guards had muskets 
down to our own Lebel rifles, and from atime 
when our grandmothers had curtains to their 
bonnets until the present day, when our ele- 
gant and fashionable ladies wear feathers in 
their hats, 

These views seemed so beautiful, so grand, 
so ambitious, and at the same time so difficult, 
nay, so impossible of realization, that we re- 
linquished the thought of such a work as quickly 
as it had suggested itself to us. Indeed, we 
had given up all talk on the subject, when one 
fine spring morning, while taking a stroll after 
breakfast, we happened to come upon that 
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lovely spot which every visitor to Paris delights 
especially to recall—the entrance gates to the 
Tuileries in front of the Avenue des Champs- 
‘lysées. Just at that moment we met two 
deputies, both friends of ours, who were com- 
ing from the Palais Bourbon. 

“What news?” inquired we, by way of say- 
ing something, as they went by. 

“Nothing,” was the answer. They were 
about resuming their walk, when one of them 
turned back. 

“Oh, yes; by the way,” said he. “If this 
bit of news can be of interest to you, you are 
welcome to it. Yesterday the President of the 
Council of Ministers informed us that there 
would be an international exhibition in 1889, 
to commemorate the centenary of the Revo- 
lution.” 

After which both took their leave. 

Aninternational exhibition! The first thought 
of two artists when such an announcement 
is made to them is to inquire mentally what 
space is likely to be reserved to their works 
in the fine-arts section, and to see what they 
can do to get as much length of wall as 
possible “on the line.” Absorbed in these self- 
ish speculations, we held our peace for a while ; 
when suddenly one of us struck the iron rail- 
ing of the Luxor Obelisk with his cane, and 
exclaimed : 

“T ’ve an idea, my dear fellow; I ’ve an 
idea!” 

“ What is it?” asked the other. 

“Suppose we carry out our grand idea — 
the pageant of the century—for the exhibi- 
tion of 1889 ? What do you say to a colossal 
panorama, where a spectator may review the 
last one hundred years of French history —a 
veritable ¢ableau-vivant of the great men and 
the chief events of the century, evoked from 
out the past with all the witchery of historical 
reminiscences ? One hundred years of history, 
which the sight-seer may review in half an 
hour, from Louis XVI. to M. Sadi Carnot; 
wherein, for instance,— not to go beyond the 
military, literary, and artistic orders,— General 





Lafayette, Beaumarchais, and Greuze would 
open the line of march, which Marshal Mac- 


Mahon, Alexandre Dumas, and Meissonier 
would close!” 

The one who made this suggestion spoke 
with such warmth that he soon brought con- 
viction into the mind of the other, who in turn 
fired up, and replied : 

“ You have hit upon the idea. Good! I have 
found the background for our picture. Do you 
know where I would propose placing this 
review of the century? Right here—yonder, 
in the Tuileries. ‘The old palace of the kings 
of France has, it is 
true, foundered in 
one of those political 
convulsions which af- 
ford subjects for our 
canvas; but the site 
remains. ‘There lies 
the garden, and, be 
yond its trees, the eye 
catches sight, does it 
not ? of the Louvre, 
which is only a pro- 
longation of the ‘Tui- 
leries. We are stand- 
ing in the full center, 
in the very heart, of 
Paris. All the great 
events of French his- 
tory have been wrought 
within the circle of our 
present vision. Louis 
XVL., the Great Napo- 
leon, Louis XVIII, | | 
Charles X., Louis Phi- 
lippe, Napoleon ITI.— 
all have lived within — 
that radius. Is not this 
Place de la Concorde which skirts the garden 
even to-day the antechamber. so to speak, of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the spot over 
which flows the Paris world of fashion and 
elegance on its way to the Champs-Elysées ? 
And is not this the obelisk to which Théophile 
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Gautier (a poet not to be forgotten in our 
panorama) lends the words : 

Je vois, de janvier 4 décembre, 

La procession des bourgeois, 


Les Solons qui vont a la Chambre, 
Et les Arthurs qui vont au Bois. 


“Yes, the Tuileries, long live the Tuileries! 
And, while I think of it, what matters it if the 
palace is destroyed? The personages of our 
panorama must not be crowded into an edi- 
fice. To be well seen, they must stand in the 
open air, As for the architecture, let us adopt 
lofty arcades, under which every figure may be 
brought out in a clear light, and above which 
may extend a long balcony filled with hand- 
some women, all the queens of fashion, whether 
ladies of high rank or actresses, who for the 
last hundred years have, at one time or another, 
thrilled the heart of the great capital.” 

We shook hands and parted. 

The matter was now settled betweenus. But 
we had to find a third associate who would 
furnish the needful capital. In less than three 
months we had done so. Our idea, it would 
seem, was not only artistic, but practical, for 
it won over at first sight bankers who were 
often less ready to subscribe even to a state 
loan. Shortly after, we drew up a brief outline 
of our scheme. 

In the first place, we were to retrace with 
the brush an epitome of the whole history of 
France from 1789 to 1889. 

Secondly. We decided to give as perfect a 
likeness as possible to all the personages, 
whether male or female. 

Thirdly. Our space being limited, we were 
to select from each reign or régime the more 
prominent scenes, and in so doing carefully 
set aside our own political preferences. 

Fourthly. We were not to lose sight of the 
fact that our century is the century of Scho- 
penhauer ; but, at the same time, that our work 
must be as gay, chatoyant, and brilliant as 
possible. 

These points being agreed to by both of us, 


we set about obtaining full data to work upon. 
Soon our artist friends were at a loss to recog- 
nize us when they met us. They saw us com- 
ing home with huge, atlantean folios under each 
arm. They learned that we had been found at 
the National Library, absorbed in the reading 
of innumerable manuscripts. They missed us 
at our social gatherings, and heard that we had 
been seen in the company of M. Taine, that 
austere and rigid investigator of contempora- 
neous French history. For fully six months we 
were looked upon as demented. The truth is, 
that during that period of incubation we had 
profitably gone over again our academic edu- 
cation. 

But the hardest part of our task was the re- 
search and reconstitution of the female fashions. 
Of course we readily found portraits in oils or 
pastel, engravings and prints of the time; but 
these were insufficient for the purpose of artists 
whose chief object was accuracy. The stuffs 
must be touched and handled; the cut ofa skirt 
and the fit of a corsage must be seen to form 
a right judgment of the object to be painted. 
One epoch especially was found to be sadly 
wanting in proper documents about ladies’ 
wearing apparel. We refer to a time when 
the famous crinoline was so much the vogue, 
in or about 1860. The fashionable beauties of 
the day, who havesince become grandmothers, 
had kept no dress of that period ; they had 
long been made over to their chambermaids, 
Toilets which had cost their husbands such 
big prices had long since passed from second- 
hand stores into the rag-picker’s basket, and 
the once glittering and showy texture converted 
perhaps into this very sheet of paper upon 
which we are now writing. What were we to 
do? Where should we look to find the material 
with which acrinoline dress was made, so that we 
might fix its evanescent form and color oncan- 
vas? We knew of one odd Parisian character 
whose amusement it was to have dolls dressed 
up each year by the best couturiére, in order, he 
alleged, to preserve to posterity a yearly sam- 
ple of feminine futility; but the trouble was 
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that this otherwise precious collection began 
just one year too late, when the crinoline 
had gone out of fashion. A thought struck 
one of us. 

“M. Worth, the renowned man-milliner, con- 
siders himself to be a great artist,” said the 
speaker. “ Now an artist, whoever he may 
be, always keeps a sketch of the works he sells. 
It is impossible, therefore, that a man of genius 
like M. Worth should have completely de- 
stroyed the fruit of his many midnight vigils. 
Let us go and see him. We may perchance 
yet find in a stray corner of his atelier some 
patterns or models of the fine dresses that in 
bygone years he sent out to the four corners 
of the known world.” 

The following day we called on the coutu- 
rier & la mode, Our inference proved correct. 
Like a genuine artist, M. Worth had gathered 
as in a museum the works of his scissors for 
the last thirty years. The crinoline therefore 
figures in our panorama, and the sight of it 
will prove a piquant contrast with the tight- 
fitting style of dress, which is to-day much 
what it was when it came into favor twelve 
years ago, in 1877. 

But the fact of amassing historical material 
and drawing up afterwards a general plan were 
only a part of our preparatory work. We had 
also to find assistants. However diligent we 
might be, a division of labor was imperatively 
demanded to get through our task by the ap- 
pointed date. We sought the coéperation of 
several young artists of merit, who cheerfully 
responded to our call and labored under our 
supervision. Among these were M. Sinibaldi, 
M. Stevens, junior, M. Gilbert, and M. Picard, 
and for the architecture M. Cugnet. These 
young men were all on hand every morning at 
nine o’clock, and worked diligently at ourstudio 
in the Avenue de Clichy, in the midst of a 
picturesque but most disorderly array of stuffs, 
uniforms, helmets, and objects of all kinds, the 
bric-a-brac of a century. 

The sketching, which entailed two years of 
unremitting labor, was finally at anend. The 


next step was to transfer it to the panorama 
canvas, giving to each figure a size eight times 
that of the original drawing. 

This part of the work was by no means the 
least important to execute. We must here 
state that our undertaking is, strictly speaking, 
more of a decorative painting than a pano- 
rama. We have followed the example of the 
great masters, more especially the Italians — 
Raphael and Paul Veronese — when they did 
fresco painting. The process is simple enough. 
Our decorations were traced on large cartoons 
and the figures appeared of the size at which 
they were to be painted. The outlines of the 
drawings were all carefully punctured with a 
thick needle or pointed tool, so that when 
powder was rubbed over the holes the draw- 
ing was found reproduced on the canvas. By 
this means we were enabled to obtain a most 
accurate reproduction. Such an elaborate pro- 
cess is by no means necessary in the ordinary 
course of panoramic painting, and if we have 
had recourse to it, it is only from a sense of 
punctiliousness. 

We shall now enter upon a general descrip- 
tion of the whole picture, which is, of course, 
painted in chronological order. Our first panel 
brings on the scene some of the members of 
the States-General, convoked in 1789. The 
Tiers-Etat —a generic expression for the dour- 


geoisie and the people — figure in the costume 


of the time, with the short, black, plaited 
cloak then worn. A deputy from Brittany, 
however, appears in the picturesque garb of 
his province. From this group Mirabeau steps 
forward, his arm directed in defiant gesture to- 
wards the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, grand mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the court of Louis XVI. 
Around him gather the rising members of the 
Constituent Assembly, Duport, Lanjuinais, and 
Sieyés. The deputies of the nobility, such as the 
Marquisde Rochechouart-Mortemart, the two 
Lameths, the Prince de Broglie, and the Duc 
de Montmorency, stand apart from the rest 
and discuss the grave events preparing. Far- 
ther off, members of the clergy, in purple 
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mantle, white band, and skull-cap, are also 
visible, while somewhat withdrawn from them 
and taking notes is the Abbé Grégoire, who 
at a later day voted for the death of Louis 
XVI. In the foreground are three celebrated 
personages— Bailly, who was mayor of Paris ; 
Necker, then Prime Minister to Louis XVI. ; 
and General Lafayette, in appearance still 
proud of the laurels he had won in America. 
The general has on the full costume of com- 
mander of the National Guard— white buff- 
skin breeches, blue coat, vest with white facings, 
and powdered wig. 

Under one of the arcades are assembled the 
Girondins, and with them is Mme. Roland, 
the ruling spirit of their party. One young 
man of the group, however, turns away his 
head, and gazes afar off at Queen Marie An- 
toinette, whom he secretly loves, and who may 
be seen dressed in the transitory splendor of 
her court. By her side stand King Louis 
XVI. and her ladies of honor, among whom is 
the unfortunate Princesse de Lamballe. Louis 
XVI. wears the blue cordon over a mauve 
coat with lapels. 

But events precipitate their course. Under 
the first arcade Camille Desmoulins, his arms 
upraised, incites the people to march on the 
Bastille. ‘The Palais Royal is visible in the dis- 
tance. Another background depicts the“ Feast 
of the Federation.” In the foreground are 
several members of the National Convention, 
among whom is Saint-Just; while under the 
same arcade cluster the terrible women of 
the Revolution, Théroigne de Méricourt and 
Cécile Renaud, attired in the cap and neck- 
erchief of the time. Coming slowly down the 
staircase is another woman, who grasps a dag- 
ger in her hand and has her eyes steadfastly 
fixed on three men debating close by — Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and Marat. We know for 
whose heart the blade in her hand is intended, 
and we quickly recognize Charlotte Corday. 
At the foot of the stairs appear several gen- 
erals, among them Dumouriez, the hero of Jem- 
mapes, and Kellermann, the victor at Valmy. 


In fact, the military epic now begins and 
unrolls its pages uninterruptedly. Here is 
Pichegru ; there is Carnot, dressed as a repre- 
sentative of the people on a foreign mission. 
Beyond these are Joubert and Hoche; the 
latter consults a map, probably that of La 
Vendée, for the chiefs of that civil war, La 
Rochejaquelein and D’Elbée, are not far off. 
After these come the generals of Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition into Egypt, Kellermann and Desaix, 
side by side with such illustrious men of science 
as Monge and Berthollet, who shared their 
trials and dangers. 

Farther on we find Paris under the Direc- 
tory, with its zxcroyables who sport such in- 
ordinate neckties, and its belles who affect the 
antique peplum. Mme. Tallien and Mme. 
Récamier, the latter in all the beauty of her 
twenty-fifth year, help to make up a group in 
which figure such remarkable actors as Talma 
and such immortal painters as Prudhon and 
David. The latter, an old Terrorist grown 
tame, has an eye on the Empire, which is 
building on the ruins of the Directory ; while 
two stanch members of the fated party (Bar- 
ras and Rewbell) almost elbow some of the 
members of the Council of the Five Hundred, 
at whose head is Lucien Bonaparte, the brother 
of him who is about to assume the imperial 
crown. 

In the next group is the Emperor, dressed 
in a green coat which, opening half way in 
front, shows the white waistcoat under it. He 
rides a horse richly caparisoned, and reviews 
his famous body-guard of grenadiers. A mass- 
ing of the colors takes place, and the standards 
of the various regiments are conspicuous in a 
maze of brilliant uniforms. ‘The Emperor 
holds in his hand his little black cocked hat. 
He salutes the flags, while those around salute 
him. His marshals flock about him, Ney and 
Lannes, Murat and Davoust, Duroc and Po- 
niatowski, the last in a bright uniform of the 
Polish lancers. We have sought to depict the 
Empire at the period of its highest splendor 
and glory. “To-morrow will be St. Helena, 
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to-morrow will be the tomb,” as Lamartine 
was to say at a later day. At present, it is 
Austerlitz. 

With Louis XVIII. we enter upon a calmer 
period. Seated on the terrace of the Feuillants, 
in the Tuileries Garden, with the edifice known 
as the Garde-Meuble in the background, the 
brother of Louis XVI. wears his sky-blue 
coat, with the blue cordon and the cross of 
St. Louis. Near him stands his Egeria, Mme. 
de Cayla. Farther off is the lady of whom it 
was said that in her were condensed the 
smiles and gaiety of that whole reign, the 
Duchesse de Berri, mother of the Comte de 
Chambord. The duchess wears a fine gauze 
dress, trimmed with puffs and rosettes of satin, 
the corsage being adorned with daguettes of 
blonde lace. The headdress is all gauze and 
flowers. Under the same arcade with the 
duchess are three court gentlemen: first her 
husband, whom Louvel is to kill, then the Duc 
d’Angouléme, who will one day go into exile ; 
and finally the Marshal de Bourmont, who has 
not yet had the glory of taking Algiers. 

In 1830 the scene changes. Fronting the 
gates of the Tuileries extend the Champs-Fly- 
sées, with the. Triumphal Arch at the top in 
course of erection. At the garden entrance 
stand a National Guardsman, a pupil of the 
Polytechnic School, and a workman; all three 
fraternize and sway above their heads the re- 
covered national flag. Inside the garden, in 
front of the well-known statues which we 
have faithfully reproduced, figure all the great 
leaders of that artistic and literary renovation 
called Romanticism, side by side with those 
of the classical school, Musset and Balzac, 
Eugéne Delacroix and Ingres, as well as the 
celebrated women of that period, Mme. de 
Girardin and Georges Sand, the latter, with 
uncovered head and heavy black tresses, 
seated in close proximity to Rachel, the great 
tragedian, upright in the red tunic of Athalie. 
In a less prominent position, Scribe, the pro- 
lific playwright, and Henri Monnier, the im- 
mortal author of Joseph Prudhomme, symbolize 
Vout. XXXIX.— 37. 





the dourgeois element of Louis Philippe’s reign, 
which is further characterized by the presence 
of M. de Rothschild and Isaac Pereire, who 
bring to the king the plan of the first railway 
line in France. The king is viewed standing 
under the trees of the terrace, surrounded by 
the members of his family, his ministers, and 
his Algerian generals, the vanquishers of the 
Arabs in white bournous close by, among 
whom will be recognized Abd-el-Kader. 

These generals, however, will not be able 
to save their king. Cast a look farther on, 
where stands the revolutionary Raspail, who 
jealously keeps watch and guard over an urn, 
or ballot-box, wherein for the first time uni- 
versal suffrage may deposit its votes. The 
Republic has been proclaimed, and the mem- 
bers of the provisional government, Lamar- 
tine, Louis Blanc, and others, with the repub- 
lican scarf of office round their waists, appear 
under a “tree of liberty” adorned with flags, 
which is being blessed by Monseigneur Afire, 
the archbishop and future martyr. Two dis- 
tinct groups, composed of Generals Cavaignac 
and Changarnier and the socialists Proudhon 
and Barbés, surround them; and as a con- 
necting link between the new régime and that 
which is to follow we have represented Bau- 
din, who fell, the 2d of December, 1851, on 
the barricades of the expiring Republic. 

As a background for the Second Empire, we 
have chosen the terrace of the Tuileries which 
overlooks the Corps Législatif, to-day the 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘The chief authors of the 
2d of December are there, Morny, Persigny, 
St. Arnaud, and Maupas. Above them is dis- 
played the imperial court: Napoleon III, in 
the uniform of a general of division; and the 
Empress, wearing the bee-strewn court mantle 
and a crown of diamonds on her head. ‘To 
the right and left are Marshals Pélissier, Can- 
robert, Magnan, and Lebceuf; and the prin- 
cipal members of the Cabinet, Rouher and 
Walewski, with staff-officers and cent-gardes in 
the rear. 

As an offset to this political and military 
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DUCHESSE DE MONTEBELLO. 


group, we have painted below it the salon 
where, then as now, Princess Mathilde wel- 
comes her literary and artist guests. Her 
brother, Prince Napoleon, is by her side. 
Here may be seen Théophile Gautier, Sainte- 
Beuve, Flaubert, Viollet-le-Duc, Théodore 
Rousseau, Corot, Troyon, Daubigny, M. de 
Nieuwerkerke, and Gounod, all chatting and 
amusing themselves, unmindful of Marshal 
Niel, then Minister of War, who, lower down 
in the picture, prepares his vehement pro- 
phetic apostrophe to the legislative body: 
“In refusing to help me constitute a strong 
army, do you then wish to convert France into 
a cemetery ?” 





NAPOLEON III. EUGENIE. MERIMEE, 

PRINCE IMPERIAL, GAUTIER. VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

Alas, yes, a cemetery! Now comes the 


Franco-German war, and now the siege of 
Paris. Under the arcades of the resuscitated 
Tuileries Palace, while already the sky is 
studded with bomb-shells and the Hétel de 
Ville exhibits its ruins in the background, 
General Trochu is discovered with those mem- 
bers of the Government of National Defense 
who have not left Paris: Favre, Picard, and 
Arago. They are conferring about the best 
means to carry on an unequal contest. At the 
same time, by a privilege of ubiquity allowable 
to all artists, you find yourself suddenly trans- 
ported to a great distance from Paris in one of 
those siege balloons which dot the air with the 
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A BURIAL. 


carrier-pigeons — our postmen of the Année 
Terrible. Gambetta, with impassioned brow 
and upraised arm, inspirits with patriotic ardor 
the generals around him, Bourbaki, Chanzy, 
and Faidherbe, and even the aged deputy 
Crémieux and M. de Freycinet, his colleagues. 

Peace is now concluded and M. Thiers 
placed at the head of the national govern- 
ment. He has crushed the Commune, whose 
last champions, Delescluze, Flourens, and 
Jourde, we have delineated, together with its 
last victims, Darboy, Deguerry, and Bonjean. 
M. Thiers is surrounded by Generals de Cissey, 
Vinoy, and de Gallifet, whom he addresses 
while issuing his instructions to M. Pouyer- 
Quertier and M. Rémusat, his Cabinet min- 
isters. 

A change of scene follows. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon is President, and the coalition of the 
16th of May is on foot, Its instigators, the 
Duc de Broglie and M. Buffet, endeavor to 
bring about a capitulation of the Republican 
journalists, Girardin, Ranc, About, and Hé- 
brard, massed in a group below. To the left, 
at the top of a monumental stairway, Marshal 
MacMahon presides over the Exhibition of 
1878. Ladies in fashionable toilets of the time 
line the stone steps. It is the last important 
event of the septennate. M. Grévy then comes 
to the front as third President of the Republic, 
with a number of parlizmentary notabilities, 
M. Lockroy and M. Paul de Cassagnac, M. 
Jules Ferry and M. de Breteuil, side by side 
with various other militant celebrities, such as 
the late Admiral Courbet, in full uniform and 
blue trousers. 

We now reach the present hour. M. Sadi 
Carnot, President of the Republic, was gra- 
ciously pleased to come and sit for his portrait 
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at our studio. We have surrounded him with 
the best known military officers of the day, 
General Saussier, and his Cabinet ministers. 

Close by him, or scattered in different parts 
of the canvas, appear many distinguished per- 
sonages whose fame will certainly outlive any 
ministry. They include literary men, artists, 
scientists, all alive to-day, such as De Lesseps, 
Berthelot, Taine, Augier, and Pasteur. The 
illustrious centenarian, the late M, Chevreul, 
who had well earned the right to a comfort- 
able arm-chair, is seated. 

All of these distinguished personages, Presi- 
dents, ministers, gifted orators, writers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, chemists, and doctors,— we have 
painted upwards of a hundred portraits,— are 
grouped about a monument which embodies 
our panoramic idea, The whole architectural 
conception is consecrated to France, whose 
bronze statue stands out underneath a gold 
mosaic cupola, France grasps a flag the folds 
of which shelter two other statues, one of which 
personates the National Defense sharpening 
the point of a sword, and the other the genius 
of Labor. Below these are two more statues, one 
allegorizing Law and the other History, On 
the pedestal is inscribed the word “ France,” 
and underneath is a golden palm-leaf with the 
two dates 1789-1889. On the left-hand side 
and on the right of this monument appear the 
personages first and last described —on the 
left Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau, and on 
the right M. Sadi Carnot and his ministers ; 
while wellin front is Victor Hugo. Wethought 
that he who wrote “ La Légende des Siécles” 
might without presumption be held to incar- 
nate for France the spirit of the century at the 
commencement of which he was born. 


Alfred Stevens. 
Henri Gervex. 
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HE moon, as yellow as a citron, smolders 
In the brown dusk of air ; 
Dull, oily puce the dreadful water molders, 


An image of despair. 


With lurid flame the smoky torches burning 
Make blinder still the night; 

The loathsome flood in viscid eddies turning 
Swirls in the rower’s sight. 


Dim, noisome reptile shapes after it thronging, 
Into the dark lagoon , 
A thing is slipped that throbbed with love and longing 
When last the sun marked noon. 


VoL. XXXIX.—38. 


Arlo Bates. 











PUNDITA 


SIN this magazine for September, 
1887, the facts concerning Pun- 
dita Ramabai ended with her 
coming to America. Her won- 
derful success here in behalf of 
her countrywomen justifies, it 
seems to me, an additional word at this time. 

With her five-year-old daughter Manorama, 
she came to this country, it will be remembered, 
in February, 1886, to witness the graduation 
of her kinswoman, Anandabai Joshee, by the 
Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia. 
The two Hindu women there met for the first 
time, having previously known each other only 
by correspondence, (For further particulars of 
the Hindu doctor, see the “ Life of Ananda- 
bai Joshee,” by Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall, 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1888.) 

Ramabai entered heartily into the gradu- 
ation exercises, rejoicing particularly in the 
fact that a Hindu woman was, for: the first 
time, to receive the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine. She soon became so deeply interested in 
American institutions, so much impressed with 
a public-school system which included girls as 
well as boys, that, instead of returning to her 
workin England as professor of Sanscrit in Chel- 
tenham College, she decided to remain here 
for personal investigation in behalf of her down- 
trodden sisters. Seeing much promise for them 
in the free kindergartens of Philadelphia, she 
not only bought the “ gifts” and began to trans- 
late the games and tokens into their language, 
but she enrolled herself as a student in a kinder- 
garten training-school. She also began to pre- 
pare a regular series of Marathi school-books. 
She could not forget that of the 99,700,000 
women and girls under British rule, some 
99,500,000 were unable to read and write. 
These exceptional few hundred thousand could 
in no way claim to be educated, since the school- 
period of a girl is usually between seven and 
nine years of age, the marriage period for girls 
among Brahmans all over India being gener- 
ally from five to eleven years of age. Rama- 
bai’s heart went out especially to the child- 
widows, who, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, are rendered miserable in every possible 
way. Those who have read the Pundita’s book, 
“The High-caste Hindu Woman,” are not ig- 
norant of these wretched little creatures, The 
more Ramabai thought of them—strangers to 
any means of support, destitute of the least 
promise of education, devoid of all hope of 
second marriage, a curse to themselves and 
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the world — the more the idea grew upon her 
of founding an institution which would insure, 
first, self-reliance ; secondly, education; and 
thirdly, women teachers. Strong in the deter- 
mination to work in this direction, fully aware 
of the difficulties in the way, in America as well 
as in India, she went forth to lecture among 
the people. Her good knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language made this a possibility. Her 
sincerity, sound judgment, and Christian faith 
soon won for her the attention of serious and 
philanthropic minds. At last, in the summer 
of 1887, after she had spoken in nearly one 
hundred and fifty meetings, a Ramabai asso- 
ciation was discussed in Boston. By Decem- 
ber, when the codperation of the three Hindu 
gentlemen desired by Ramabai to act as the 
advisory board in India had been assured, 
the association was a settled fact, with Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D. D., Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, Dean Rachel L. Bodley, 
M. D., and Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., as 
Vice-presidents. The board of trustees and ex- 
ecutive committee included names well known 
in charitable work. By the time the Associa- 
tion had beet in existence a year there were 
sixty circles auxiliary to the central one in 
Boston, with nearly three thousand members. 
These with life memberships, scholarships, etc. 
pledged for the annual support of the school 
between five and six thousand dollars. Besides 
this the general fund, as reported by the treas- 
urer of the Association, Mr. T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Jr., of Boston, had grown to about twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Not only the Atlantic but the Pacific coast 
claimed Ramabai’s attention; for though deli- 
cate in health, still following the Hindu cus- 
tom of eating neither flesh, fish, nor fowl, she 
traveled alone to the western coast, speaking 
in every important city in behalf of her Hindu 
sisters. She spoke in San Francisco at the edu- 
cational convention of July, 1888, and at fifty 
other meetings in that vicinity. As a result 
a branch Ramabai Association of the Pacific 
Coast was formed with twenty auxiliary circles 
pledging annual support. 

The outlook was now so encouraging that 
the executive committee assented to Rama- 
bai’s going to India to begin her school. So, 
instead of returning East, she sailed from San 
Francisco, November 28, 1888. On arriving 
in Japan she paused to speak, through an in- 
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terpreter, to large audiences on the education 
of women. Her arrival at Hong Kong was 
publicly announced. By the rst of February 
she was in India. Her daughter, who had 
been in the care of the Protestant sisterhood 
in Wantage,— their first home in England,— 
had already arrived with a member of the sis- 
terhood. Ramabai, on being asked why she 
had not left her child to be educated in Eng- 
land, replied: “I want her to grow up among 
her people, to know them as they are, and to 
prepare herself for the work there is before her. 
If I left her in England, she would grow up 
to be an English girl, not one of us.” 

Ramabai also found, on arriving in India, 
Miss Demmon, the young woman from Phila- 
delphia whom the executive committee had 
engaged to be her assistant in the school. She 
had started from the East before Ramabai 
sailed from the West, and was already study- 
ing the language with a Brahman pundit. 

‘ With the proceeds of “The High-caste 
Hindu Woman,” Ramabai, before leaving 
America, was able to purchase about six hun- 
dred electrotype plates for the illustration of 
her completed series of books: namely, a 
primer, five reading-books, geography, and 
natural history. ‘This series of school-books 
will be the first for girls ever published in that 
country. 

All the arrangements for school-work were 
made on asound business basis. The Pundita, 
as principal of the school, was to receive a 
salary and be in regular correspondence with 
the trustees. She was to give one year’s notice 
of intention to resign, also to prepare a high- 
caste Hindu woman to take her place in the 
event of her death. Industrial education was 
to have special attention. Bombay was finally 
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settled upon as the place for the school, and 
a building engaged. Four pupils of the ortho- 
dox Brahman caste having beerr promised, the 
school opened March 11, 1889, and Ramabai’s 
dream of years was a reality. 

The opening of this Sharada Sadan, or Home 
of Wisdom, as the school is named, was a 
great success, an occasion to be remembered 
in the history of India, Ramabai, feeling that 
here was the opportune time to depart from 
the old custom of having only some high offi- 
cial or great dignitary preside over assemblies, 
gave the honor to a Hindu lady, Mrs. Kashi- 
bar Kamitkar. 

While the Bombay newspapers and intelli- 
gent, liberal Brahmans spoke well of the school, 
the people from all parts of India, as would 
be natural, criticized it, and even prophesied 
failure. But the Pundita was courageous and 
hopeful, strong in the faith that her work was 
ordained of God, After the school had been 
in existence a month there were eight pupils, 
six of the Brahman caste and two of the Var- 
shya, or third high caste. The number soon 
increased to fifteen, and at the close of the first 
quarter the school contained twenty-two girls, 
nine of whom were living with Ramabai. In 
spite of this success, however, public opinion 
in India was still cold, even bitter, against the 
work. But the brave littke woman, whom her 
friend Max Miller has called “one of the most 
remarkable women of this century,” determined 
to go on “ working quietly, and see if faith in 
God and man will not bring about the desired 
change.” 

Those interested in the continued progress 
of the school will find reports from time to time 
in Dr. Hale’s magazine, “ Lend a Hand.” 


Elisabeth Porter Gould. 
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‘THERE were troths in the hedges 
And bird-mates were true; 

There were trysts, there were pledges, 
And old loves, and new ; 

There was sun at the tree’s heart, 
And song in the boughs, 

And Spring in the bee’s heart, 
And whispers and vows: 

There were leaves, when we mated, 
And now — naked boughs. 


Ah, vows that were fated! 

Ah, loves that would house! 
Your time was belated, 

Your fate — naked boughs! 


FTarrison S. Morris. 











THE NATURE AND METHOD OF REVELATION. 


I—REVELATION AND 


4—N Chillingworth’s famous work, 
“The Religion of Protestants 
a Safe Way to Salvation,” oc- 
curs a sentence which passed 
B into an adage: “ The Bible, and 
= the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants.” In the sense in which the 
phrase was used by that acute logician—a 
writer who had outgrown the narrowness of 
the school of his godfather Laud, in which 
he had received his early training — nothing 
can be more true. It is not from an infallible 
church that a Protestant derives his creed. 
With him the Scriptures are the rule of faith. 
They are the guide, at once authoritative, and 
sufficient or exclusive, on all matters pertain- 
ing to religious belief and moral conduct. 
These are the customary formulas, and the 
saying of Chillingworth is a strong assertion of 
the Protestant position, which stands opposed, 
on the one hand, to that of the Church of 
Rome, and, on the other hand, to the ration- 
alism which substitutes, in matters of religion, 
a subjective standard, be it one’s own reason- 
ings or feelings, for the Bible. Statements like 
this aphorism of Chillingworth have the value 
and attraction which belong to any terse 
enunciation of an important principle. They 
serve as watchwords in defensive warfare when 
adversaries approaching from opposite quar- 
ters are to be repelled. There is small danger 
of extravagance in praising the Bible, as every 
one will allow who appreciates what the Bible 
contains, surveys the influence of this book in 
the past, and knows its indispensable service in 
awakening and supporting the life of religion 
in the souls of men. It is the simple truth, and 
no mere conventional compliment to the Scrip- 
tures, to say that Christian piety cut off from 
contact with their light-giving and life-giving 
power would wither away like plants robbed 
of the sunlight. 

But we need not examine the Bible long to 
become aware of problems and _ perplexities 
which the current axioms relative to the suffi- 
ciency and authority of Scripture do not clear 
up. The searcher for truth, on opening its 
covers, does not find between them a dogmatic 
and ethical treatise in which are methodically 
set down the articles which he is to believe 
and the things which he is to do. His Bible 
is not a Tridentine Creed, nor an Augsburg 
Confession, nor a Westminster Catechism ; nor 
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does it wear the aspect of a systematic account 
of “the whole duty of man.” To be sure, doc- 
trines and precepts are strewn, here and there, 
along its pages. But they must be picked out; 
and when thus collected they do not always 
appear at first to agree with one another. ‘The 
reader discovers that numerous command- 
ments were issued at epochs far back in the 
past; that they were addressed to a specific 
people, or to particular individuals, and have 
no very perceptible application to present cir- 
cumstances or to himself. The Bible, from 
which he is expected to ascertain the purpose 
of life and how that purpose is to be fulfilled, 
turns out to be a voluminous collection of 
miscellaneous writings. They emanate from 
numerous authors, not all of whom are known 
even by name. These writings were all of them 
composed long ago, and at different times—a 
portion of them at dates extremely remote. 
Here are histories, some of them traversing 
the same ground, and with striking differences 
in the point of view, to say the least, from 
which they were written; poems, among them 
a copious collection of devotional lyrics, and 
one metrical drama which may be styled, in the 
better sense of the term, erotic; likewise, a 
book filled with dirges, besides a considerable 
number of other compilations of discourses by 
ancient seers ; another drama, dealing with the 
mystery connected with the allotment of evil 
by Divine Providence; a collection of prov- 
erbs, also; letters of Apostles to Churches ; the 
whole ending with a book made up of visions. 
This multifarious literature, so far as the older 
grand division of it is concerned, the ancient 
Jews distributed into three departments— the 
law, the prophets, and the hagiographa, or 
“psalms”; the last of the sections being a 
group that was brought together after the 
others, and is more diversified in its contents. 
In the later or New Testament division, several 
narratives of the ministry of Jesus and one 
narrative of the labors of the Apostles are fol- 
lowed by the Epistles and the Apocalypse. In 
neither of the two main divisions of the Bible 
are the component parts united even by the 
external tie derived from the order in which 
they were written. In cases not a few, the 
date of books is unsettled. Differences of opin- 
ion on this point prevail among the scholars 
who are versed in such inquiries. With refer- 
ence to certain books,— for example, the first 
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six historical books of the Old Testament,— this 
diversity of opinion is very wide. No doubt 
the disagreement on these questions of date is 
owing partly to the influence of a dogmatic 
bias in one direction or another, to subjective 
leanings which are void of scientific value, but 
rather stand in the way of an unprejudiced 
verdict. But when the refraction due to innate 
or acquired prepossession is discounted, there is 
left still no small residue of uncertainty on the 
topics adverted to. Each of the various authors 
whose productions have been brought together 
in the Bible is plainly marked by personal 
traits which are reflected in both his thought 
and his style. Obvious limitations belonging to 
time and place, and to varying types of mind 
and culture, are stamped upon their pages. 
The peculiarity of the composite volume which 
we call “the Bible ””—even this title, it is worth 
while to remark, was originally a plural—is 
strikingly felt when it is compared with the 
sacred books of other religions. The Vedas, 
the ancient Brahmanical Scriptures, are mainly 
collections of hymns. The Koran is composed 
exclusively of communications alleged to have 
been made by an angel to one person, Moham- 
med, and all within an interval of a little more 
than twenty years. These oracles, flowing as 
they do from the single mind of the founder 
of Islam, are identical in their style and their 
general spirit. It is only a minor portion of 
the Koran that consists of narratives; and 
these are only stories of the patriarchs, drawn 
from degenerate Jewish and Christian sources, 
without any direct acquaintance on the part 
of Mohammed with the Oid Testament records. 
Islam is preéminently the religion of a book, 
held to be supernatural in its origin, with noth- 
ing before it, or beneath it, or after it. 
Various as the books of the Bible are, how- 
ever, in authorship, themes, and style, it is no 
exaggeration to say that one spirit animates 
them. He who approaches them in a merely 
critical, much more in a carping, temper, may 
miss the perception of it. A certain activity 
of conscience and moral sensibility may be 
requisite for the discernment and appreciation 
of it. This is not to fall back on a mere sub- 
jective impression, invalid save for the indi- 
vidual who experiences it. A deaf man, or a 
man with no ear for music, might as reason- 
ably bring the same objection to one who is 
thrilled by an oratorio of Handel or a symphony 
of Beethoven. A noted American champion 
of disbelief, as I am credibly informed, not 
long ago, on his way home from a visit to Eu- 
rope, made the remark with all sincerity that 
the admiration expressed for the masterpieces 
of the great painters and sculptors is all a pure 
affectation, —~— no bétter ground than a 
contagious fashion, and that there is really 
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nothing in these world-famed works of art to 
merit praise or elicit enthusiasm. But where 
perceptions, be they esthetic or moral and re- 
ligious, are confined to no single breast, where 
they are awakened in a vast number of human 
beings, and are to a great degree independent 
of time and place and of peculiarities of race 
and education, and where, moreover, they 
stand related to the noblest development of 
character as their concomitant or fruit, they 
must be allowed to have acatholic worth. They 
assume the character of an objective proof. It 
is vain to decry them as morbid fancies. They 
are not to be dismissed as dreams of a mystic, 
They are the voice of human nature — a rec- 
ognition by man of realities, the denial of 
which on the part of individuals here or there 
simply argues an abnormal constitution, or an 
“atrophy” of powers, an eccentric quality of 
some kind in the dissenting skeptic. How shall 
we designate this peculiar characteristic of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, taken as a 
whole? It may be denominated the spirit of 
holiness. It pervades the Bible as an atmos- 
phere. It imparts to it, if one may so say, a 
supernal quality—a quality not of earth. 
Here are not speculations uttered by sages 
about man’s nature, duty, and destiny. Here 
are not precepts such as may be read in the 
wisest of the heathen — for example, in Plato 
and Epictetus, and in the pensive chapters of 
the philosophic emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
Where there is some likeness in the content, 
yet the tone is dissimilar. We feel the breath 
of God. To say that the ethical injunctions 
of the Bible are “morality touched with emo- 
tion” is too vague a description. It is moral- 
ity inculcated as by a voice out of the unseen. 
Underlying all is the relation, taken for granted 
more often than formally asserted, of man to God 
and eternity. Sanctions reaching out beyond 
this world of time and space give a solemn em- 
phasis to the commandment. And the distinc- 
tion here accorded to the Bible belongs to the 
Old Testament as well as to the New. At- 
tempts have been made in ancient and modern 
times to sever the two parts of the Book and 
to discard the earlier collection. Such was the 
proceeding of Marcion, in the second century, 
and like views have been brought forward again 
and again in recent times. It is not the force 
of a settled tradition that has baffled every 
such enterprise. It is not even the recognition 
accorded to the Old Testament by the New 
which has been the prime obstacle in the way 
of endeavors of this nature. Rather is it the 
consciousness that the two parts of the Bible, 
differ as they may, are not at bottom incongru- 
ous and hostile, and a prevailing sense of the 
fact that grand elements belong to them in 
common. The same spirit of holiness pervades 
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them both, unites them, and lifts them out of 
the category of literature in general. The 
Bible not only interprets God in his holiness 
and unfathomable love and pity, to man; it is 
the interpreter of man to himself. Coleridge 
tells us that having striven to cast aside all 
prejudice, he perused the books of the Old and 
the New Testaments — “each book as a whole 
and also as an integral part.” “And need I 
say,” he testifies, “ that I have met everywhere 
more or less copious sources of truth, and power, 
and purifying impulses; that I have found 
words for my inmost thoughts, songs for my 
joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and plead- 
ings for my shame and feebleness? In short, 
whatever finds me bears witness for itself that 
it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from 
the same Spirit which of old entered into the 
prophets.” This is not the experience of one 
mind alone, but of a multitude out of many 
kindreds and tongues, age after age. 

It is true that in thus characterizing the Bible 
discriminations are to be made. Not all its 
books are in this regard, in their power to sound 
the deep places of the soul, on a level. We find 
ourselves from the beginning in an elevated 
region, yet a region where there are hills and 
valleys. It is vain to pretend that, in the qual- 
ity referred to, all parts of the Bible are on the 
same plane. Isaiah and the Psalms, John the 
Evangelist and the leading Epistles of Paul, 
are among the portions of the Book that rise 
like lofty peaks in a mountain range. There 
are many pages within the compass of the 
Canon which, while not without their signifi- 
cance and value as parts of the collection, lack 
comparatively the spiritual quality which I have 
attempted to point out. Most readers of Scrip- 
ture seldom turn to them. There is another fact 
to be noticed here. There are parts of the Bible 
which it is hard to understand. Wholesale 
assertions about the perspicuity of Scripture 
have to be qualified. ‘The learning of the most 
erudite scholars and the sagacity of the most 
expert critics fail to decipher the meaning of 
a not inconsiderable number of passages in 
the sacred volume. Protestants have always 
been obliged to encounter the Roman Catholic 
objection to the popular use of the Scriptures, 
that they cannot be understood by the gener- 
ality of readers, The only way of meeting the 
objection is that adopted by Chillingworth ; 
namely, to insist that all essential truth, truth 
essential to salvation and the conduct of life, 
is easily discernible on their pages. In this 
answer it is tacitly conceded that there is left 
a pretty broad margin which is—to the com- 
mon man, to say the least—obscure. Even 
one of the sacred writers pronounces some 
things in the Epistles of Paul abstruse (2 
Peter iii. 16). Why is this so? it might be 
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asked ; why all these dark places in Scripture, 
if it was directly and expressly written to serve 
as an authoritative text-book in religion ? 
When one considers the difficulties of the 
Bible, not in any captious spirit, as if to hunt 
up materials for an attack, but fairly and 
dispassionately ; when one looks at the diffi- 
culties which obtrude themselves upon the 
attention of those who are at all familiar with 
modern discoveries in natural and physical 
science, and with modern studies in history 
and ethnology ; still more, when one takes 
into view moral difficulties in certain parts of 
biblical doctrine, especially in portions of the 
Old Testament, one may be pardoned for in- 
quiring, Was this body of writings, in its pri- 
mary intention, designed to be a manual of 
religious and ethical instruction? We may 
concede joyfully a high providential purpose 
in connection with the composition of the 
books which it contains, with their preserva- 
tion,— although it must be remembered that 
they themselves allude to lost books which 
were regarded evidently as of equal authority 
with those in the Canon,— and with their fore- 
seen place and office in the Christian Church, 
But this is quite different from saying that they 
were originally composed with all this in view 
on the part of their authors. Especially does 
it leave out of sight a fact respecting the Scrip- 
tures which is, in the highest degree, impor- 
tant for the understanding and the right use 
of them—a fact that furnishes a clue for the 
solution of the major part of the difficulties 
which have been adverted to. 

The thesis to be here propounded is this: 
It was not the Scriptures that made the re- 
ligion, but the religion that made the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The Scriptures of both the Old and New 
Testaments are the offshoot of a great historical 
movement, begun and carried forward to its 
consummation by an agency, supernatural and 
divine, yet a movement that is, notwithstand- 
ing, an integral part of the history of our race. 
The roots of the sacred literature must be sought 
in the historical events and transactions that 
gave rise to it. It were as strange an error to 
consider the records of the French Revolution, 
the memoirs of the leaders and minor actors, 
the discourses and expositions called forth, at 
the time and afterwards, by this series of mo- 
mentous events, the songs and ballads of that 
stormy period—to consider these multiform 
writings the Revolution itself, and in a confused 
way to confound them with it, as it is to identify 
the books of the Bible with the religion out of 
which they sprung. To see the justice of this 
remark, it is only needful to glance at the origin 
of the New Testament Scriptures. John the 
Baptist wrote nothing. Jesus wrote nothing. 
He lived and taught, he gathered about him a 

















band of disciples, he died and rose from the 
dead, and the Holy Spirit, the source of a new 
spiritual power and enlightenment, descended 
upon his disciples. Jesus laid the foundation 
for an organization of his followers. He cre- 
ated a society. It was not books that had been 
written or that were to be written that he styled 
“the light of the world” and “ the salt of the 
earth.” It was the men who believed in him 
and followed him. It was through them per- 
sonally that the good which he brought to 
mankind was to be diffused abroad. By them 
the proclamation of God’s forgiveness and love, 
or the Gospel, was made. Some time elapsed 
before anything was written — before even the 
sayings and doings of Jesus got themselves re- 
corded. It was the living interest taken in those 
real occurrences, a curiosity on the part of 
Christians to know more of them, and, as we 
learn from the introduction of Luke’s first nar- 
rative, an increasing sense of the value of a 
correct knowledge of them, that occasioned 
the composition of the four Gospels. The book 
of Acts owes its existence to a similar cause. 
As to the Epistles, of course the Churches had 
to be founded before they could be addressed. 
It is desirable to remember that Christianity 
was preached and believed in before anything 
was written about it. In an age of letters, it 
was inevitable that the events which form the 
subject of the New Testament should very soon 
give birth to writings. We can understand 
why it was impossible that the American civil 
war should pass by without giving rise to the 
composition of letters by those actively engaged 
in it, and the publication of books of history 
and reminiscence. There was a like impossi- 
bility in the case of the planting of Christianity 
by Christ and the Apostles. If the number of 
those who desired to know the facts and to be 
taught the significance of them was at the out- 
set small, it rapidly increased, and their interest 
in the subject was deep and absorbing. Of 
course the creation of the New Testament lit- 
erature was an act of Providence of essential 
consequence in its bearing on the subsequent 
propagation of the Christian faith. Our busi- 
ness is now with the second cause that led to 
it, and, in particular, with its relation to the 
historical facts out of which, as from a fruitful 
soil, it grew up. What has just been said of 
the New Testament is applicable to the Old. 
Stretching along, as it were, underneath the 
heterogeneous books that make up the Old 
Testament — heterogeneous as to their particu- 
lar themes and their style — is the groundwork 
of history, of the history of God’s dealings with 
the nation of Israel in earlier and later times. 
This history is related in specifically historical 
writings. But the historical situation determines 
the character and gives color to the form of 
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the books which do not belong under this head. 
For example, the prophecies of Isaiah are a 
series of fervent harangues having reference to 
the circumstances of those to whom they were 
in the first instance directed. Psalms and 
Proverbs embody the devotional sentiments and 
the practical philosophy of living men at defi- 
nite epochs in the career of the Hebrew people. 
It need not be said that we do not forget the 
inspiration of the prophets and the quality of 
their utterances, which is dependent upon it, 
although the fact of the Divine call of the sev- 
eral prophets, in the exigencies in which they 
appeared, is part and parcel of the series of 
historical events. It is simply meant that, be 
the peculiarity of the Old Testament writings 
which is derived from supernatural influence 
what it may, the discourses of Isaiah, and the 
Proverbs of the wise man or men who were 
the authors of them, have an historical basis 
not less real and substantial than is true of the 
sermons of Jonathan Edwards and the maxims 
of Franklin in “ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 
When the first martyr Stephen spoke for the 
Christian cause before the Jewish council, he 
spread before them an array of historical oc- 
currences. He went back to God’s disclosure 
of himself to Abraham in the far-off time, and 
passed in review, one after another, leading 
personages and facts of the past down to the 
mission and death of the Righteous One. In 
the same spirit, the Apostle Paul traces every- 
thing back to a person—to Abraham and to 
his personal convictions respecting God. He 
was “ the father of all them that believe,” the 
founder of a people becoming more and more 
numerous, and finally bursting the confines of 
national kinship. 

At the same time the Apostle Paul under- 
stood the value of the Scriptures. It was the 
signal advantage of the Jews that to them had 
been committed “the oracles of God.” A sa- 
cred deposit had been intrusted to them. The 
promises of God recorded in the ancient Scrip- 
tures were in their hands, It is not alone as 
inspired interpreters of the facts that prophets 
and apostles are the organs of revelation. 
They are inspired to look forward and partly 
lift the curtain that veils the future. Thus 
they discharge an office in opening the way 
for subsequent scenes and events in the drama 
of Providence as it gradually unfolds itself. 

The fundamental reality is not the Bible. It 
is the kingdom of God. This is not a notion, 
Rather is it areal historical fact, and the grand- 
est of all facts. No other kingdom or common- 
wealth ever had a more substantial being. It 
is older than any other; it has proved itself 
stronger and more enduring than any other ; 
if there is any good ground for the Christian’s 
faith, it will embrace or overspread them all. 
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What is this kingdom? It is the society of 
believers in God—the society of his loyal 
subjects and children. In its immature stage, 
under the old dispensation, it existed in the 
form of an organized political community. 
Among the nations there lived one people 
which had true thoughts respecting God, into 
whose hearts he put true thoughts respecting 
himself. ‘They became conscious—it was he 
who inspired them with the consciousness — of 
standing in an immediate, peculiar relation to 
him. That they were a “chosen people” was a 
conviction ineradicably planted within them. 
Has not this conviction of theirs been verified 
in the subsequent history of mankind? They 
were made to feel that they were not thus dis- 
tinguished for their own sake, or on account 
of any merit of their own, but were chosen to 
be witnesses for God to the rest of mankind, 
There was a divine purpose of redemption, in 
which the entire race were to have a share. 
The civil polity and the laws of the chosen 
people were to reflect the will of God, as made 
known from time to time through holy and 
inspired men. The whole course of their lives 
was to be regulated by prescriptions issuing 
from the same divine source, After the mo- 
narchical form of government was established, 
revelation still remained the source of law. 
Side by side with the kings there stood the 
prophets to declare the divine will, to rebuke 
the iniquitous ruler, and, if need be, to exhort 
the people to disobedience. The one supreme 
concern of this Hebrew nation was, and was 
felt to be, religion. Their function among the 
nations of the earth was consciously wrapped 
up in this one interest. As they well knew, 
other religions besides their own were national. 
All ancient religions were national. 

But other religions were on false foundations 
and were doomed to pass away. When the 
political independence of the Israelites was 
lost, their civil polity shattered, the conquered 
people dragged off into idolatrous lands, this 
consciousness of being possessed of the true 
religion and of a grand and triumphant future 
awaiting them not only survived but grew 
more confident. It not only outlived political 
ruin ; under overwhelming calamities it burned 
with a more intense fervor. More strange than 
all, there was a foresight of a great advance 
to be made in the intrinsic character of this 
divinely given religion, as well as in the ex- 
tent of the dominion to be gained by it. The 
basis of the religion was the covenant of God 
with the people. But the days were to come 
when there was to be “a new covenant with 
the house of Israel, and with the house of Ju- 
dah.” Religion was one day to become more 
spiritual; obedience would then no longer be 
legal or constrained, but spontaneous; the 
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knowledge of God and his ways would be 
confined to no class, but would be diffused 
among all; forgiveness would be full and free. 
Such is the remarkable prediction of the 
prophet Jeremiah. Centuries flowed on, but 
the epoch thus foreseen at last arrived. The 
Person through whom was to be achieved this 
vast revolution and expansion of the kingdom, 
dimly discerned from afar in certain grand 
outlines, at length appeared. Jesus, the Christ, 
became the founder of a spiritual and univer- 
sal society. Whoever will look into the Gospels 
will see that it was in this character of the head 
of a kingdom that he appeared. It was of 
the kingdom of God that John, the forerun- 
ner, spoke as near at hand. It was for profess- 
ing to be a king, however the nature of that 
claim was misrepresented by his accusers, that 
Christ was put to death. The prophecy began 
to be realized when he began to teach and to 
attract to himself disciples. The kingdom was 
there. This he taught when, in answer to the 
question when the kingdom was to begin to 
be, he said, “ The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation”; “lo! . . . the kingdom of 
God is within you,” or in the midst of you. 
The kingdom was constituted by Jesus and 
the group of disciples who acknowledged him 
as Lord and Master, and who, like him, were 
devoted to the doing of the Father’s will. This 
last was the criterion of membership in the 
kingdom and of a title to its blessings. Those 
who were one with Jesus in this filial allegiance 
were hailed by him as brother, and sister, and 
mother. Yet the consummation of the king- 
dom lay in the future. Hence the kingdom, 
although a present reality, was a kingdom in 
the bud, and therefore a kingdom to come — 
to come in a double sense, in its moral pro- 
gress among mankind, and in mysterious final 
scenes of judgment and victory. So that the 
prayer of all disciples was still to be, “ Thy 
kingdom come”—a supplication that points 
both to the continuous progress and transform- 
ing influence of the Gospel in the world, and 
to the goal of that progress, the final epoch. 
Precisely how “ the kingdom of Christ” or 
“the kingdom of heaven” should be defined 
is a point on which all are not agreed. It was 
declared by Jesus not to be a “kingdom of 
this world.” Its origin was not earthly, but 
from above. It was not, like human sover- 
eignties, to be maintained and spread by force. 
The end of the Founder’s mission was to bear 
witness to the truth. The kingdom was to be 
made up of those who heard his voice, who 
believed and obeyed the witness which he 
gave. In the ancient era of the Church there 
was the Byzantine idea, which tended to re- 
gard the Christian state, with the Roman 
emperor at its head, as the realization of the 























kingdom. In the West it was the Church in 
its visible organization under the Papacy that 
was identified with the kingdom of Christ. A 
broader view would bring within the circum- 
ference of the kingdom all the baptized, in 
whatever Christian fold. A still broader view 
is that which includes within its pale all souls 
who, accepting Christ as their Lord and Sav- 
iour, live to do the Father’s will. Passing by 
the dispute about boundaries, the existence of 
a society which sprung out of Judaism, but is 
spiritual and universal, is an unquestionable 
fact. One might as well doubt whether the 
sun is in the sky as to question the reality of 
that new creation which gives its distinctive 
character to “the Christian era.” It may be 
added here that all organized bodies which 
hold the Christian faith, including the Church 
of Rome as well as Protestants, unite in pro- 
nouncing that the complete deposit of revealed 
truth was with Christ and the Apostles. The 
Church of Rome makes tradition an authorized 
channel for the transmission of this truth. But 
all agree that Christianity is the absolute re- 
ligion. There is a progress in the understand- 
ing of it, from age to age. But the religion 
itself is not defective, and, therefore, is not 
perfectible. Christianity is not to be put in the 
same category with the ethnic religions, which 
contain an admixture of error and are capable 
of being indefinitely improved. The religion of 
the Gospel is absolute. The allegiance of the 
follower of Christ is unqualified: “ Ye call me 
Master and Lord: and ye say well; for sol am.” 

Keeping in view this historic kingdom, which 
stands forth as an objective reality, beginning 
in the distant past and carried forward to its 
perfected form by Jesus of Nazareth, we have 
to inquire what is the relation of the Holy 
Scriptures to it. The answer is that they are 
the documents that make us acquainted with 
the kingdom in its consecutive stages up to its 
completed form. In the Scriptures we are made 
acquainted with the facts and the meaning of 
the facts. And, as in the case of all documen- 
tary materials, viewed in contrast with literary 
products of later elaboration, we are brought 
face to face with the historic transactions 
and with the persons who took part in them. 
This is the peculiar character of the Scriptures, 
and is at once the secret of their transcendent 
value, and the occasion of countless obscuri- 
ties and difficulties. By no other means could 
we become possessed of knowledge so imme- 
diate and so vivid. Yet they give occasion for 
the same sort of inquiries that always devolve, 
in historic investigation, on those who delve 
in the sources. 

Let us take an illustration from secular his- 
tory. We will suppose that the later narratives, 
such as those of Bancroft and Palfrey, by which 
VoL. XXXIX.— 39. 
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a New Englander learns the origin and growth 
of the communities to which he belongs, and 
their historic relations to other parts of America, 
had not been written — the narratives, we mean, 
which are based on documentary materials, 
including under this head older accounts whose 
authors stood nearer to the circumstances which 
they relate than the historians of to-day. We 
are shut up, we will imagine, to this mass of 
documentary materials. There is Bradford’s 
pathetic story of the Pilgrims, of their flight 
from their English home to Holland, their voy- 
age across the Atlantic, their settlement and 
their experiences at Plymouth. We have other 
writings also— the “Compact of Govern- 
ment” drawn up in the cabin of the Mayflower; 
the diary and the letters of John Winthrop, 
the Massachusetts governor; the earlier and 
later codes of colonial law; the “ Bay Psalm 
Book” ; Cotton Mather’s “ Magnalia ”; later 
still, the history of Hutchinson; and, along 
with other productions, we have discourses of 
the most influential preachers in the successive 
generations. As we approach the epoch of 
the Revolution we have the letters and speeches 
of the patriotic leaders ; the records of the first 
congresses, local and general ; the Declaration 
of Independence; contemporary accounts of 
the war that followed; the Constitution of the 
United States, and expositions of it by Madison 
and others who took part in framing it; official 
papers of the first President and his Cabinet, 
etc. Imagine a comprehensive collection of 
these documents. It would consist of prose, and 
poetry, of orations, disquisitions, letters, and so 
forth. Obviously there would be inconven- 
iences, especially to an untrained, unlearned 
student. There would be things hard to under- 
stand, obscure allusions, apparent and real dis- 
crepancies of more or less consequence. A 
consecutive history prepared by a modern 
student of sound, critical judgment would 
plainly have its advantages. But one superla- 
tive advantage it would fail to have. The 
reader would not, in anything like an equal 
degree, be brought into the atmosphere of the 
former days. He would not, inanything like an 
equal degree, come into living contact with 
the events and into direct personal intercourse 
with the participants in them. His impressions, 
if in some particulars more exact and more 
systematic, would lack the color, would want 
the vividness, which are to be caught alone 
from the documentary sources, The difference 
is like that between a treatise on geography, or 
even the descriptions of a traveler, and an ac- 
tual journey through a country which we seek 
to know. Let one read either of the numerous 
lives of Jesus which have been written by 
learned scholars in recent times, even when 
imaginative power reénforces the erudition of 
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the author, and then turn to the pages of the 
Evangelists. He will feel at once the difference 
between second-hand and first-hand accounts ; 
between those who see through their own eyes 
and those who have to use the eyes of others. 
The modern scholars furnish us with collateral 
information of value, illustrative of the Gospels ; 
they collate the several narrators; they apply 
the canons of historical criticism with more or 
less skill; but where is that living, speaking 
portrait of Jesus, of his walk and his talk, which 
the original historians, the Apostles and their 
companions, give us? It is the difference be- 
tween the herbarium and the leaves and flow- 
ers in field or forest. In the herbarium the 
classification is better, but we miss the bright 
hues and the aroma of the blossoms. ‘To the 
botanist the herbarium is important, and botany 
is a useful science in its place. But the rose- 
bush, or a grapevine with the clusters of fruit 
hanging upon it, has a charm of its own which 
the botanist not more than the unlettered man 
would be willing to spare. 

The beginnings of old kingdoms and em- 
pires are commonly obscure. They start on 
their career in the twilight. It is not until the 
day has fairly dawned, until some progress 
has been made on the path of civilization, that 
written records arise to be transmitted to later 
times. Even these contemporary writings are 
likely to be scanty and fragmentary. Tra- 
ditions exist and are handed down, but they 
are subject to the influences that affect the 
oral transmission of narrative matter from 
generation to generation. ‘Thus when the past 
comes to be studied in an enlightened age, 
there is no escape from the necessity of histori- 
cal criticism. The historical student, like other 
laborers, has to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. The facts of a remote time are 
to be reached only by exploring in places 
where the light is dim. Great rivers may trav- 
erse empires, spreading fertility along their 
banks, but we have to hunt for their sources. 
If the circumstances of the rise of the King- 
dom of God should be found to accord with 
this analogy, there would be no cause for 
wonder. There would be no ground afforded 
for a naturalistic theory as to the origin of that 
kingdom, unless indeed it were mistakenly 
imagined that the primary design of God was 
not to plant religion in the souls of men, to 
raise up a people, and.to work out historically 
the redemption of mankind, but rather to pro- 
duce a body of writings. In this day of criti- 
cal research it is the early part of the Old 
Testament history respecting which debates 
and perplexities most frequently arise. These 
relate largely to the Pentateuch, and the tradi- 
tional views relative to its authorship. It is in- 
teresting to observe, however, that scholars of 
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high repute, in what is called the “advanced” 
school, who assign so great a part of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation, as well as the accompany- 
ing narrative matter, to a later than the Mosaic 
period, do not feel justified by their interpre- 
tations of the evidence in questioning the ex- 
istence of Moses, or the grandeur of his work 
as a leader, lawgiver, and prophet. For ex- 
ample, Reuss, who claims to have been first in 
the field with the ideas which his pupil, Graf, 
independently developed, says: “ Moses was 
for all times the Lawgiver of Israel. ; 
There may be a dispute as to what strictly be- 
longs to him. But his spirit— in this proving 
itself to be a divine spirit —ruled the judgment 
of the centuries, and impressed on the national 
development its own stamp and direction. 
The continuers of his work, even the most 
gifted and energetic, and at the turning-points 
of history, did not find it needful to forget or 
to ignore his name, which a firm and thankful 
tradition connected with everything that was 
great and useful,” etc. In addition to what he 
did in revealing a purer knowledge of God in 
the midst of the barbarism of the heathen, 
says Reuss, “there belongs to him without 
doubt the regulation and ordering of the 
ritual, as it afterwards existed in Israel, at 
least in its outlines.” A critic as little wedded 
to accepted views as Hermann Schultz finds it 
unreasonable to call in question the fact of 
the revelation of God to Moses at Mount Sinai. 
He styles Moses “ the man who was properly 
the founder of the true religion, the effects 
of whose influence conditioned the entire re- 
ligious development of Israel. Moses 
is, with the exception of Jesus, the most im- 
portant of the religious personages concerning 
whom really trustworthy information remains 
to us.” So it continues true, even in the creed 
of the critics of every stripe, that “the law 
came by Moses” as well as “ grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ.” It is confessed on all hands 
that when we reach the writings of the prophets 
we stand on the firmest historical ground. 
What the religion of Israel was in the eighth 
century B. C., the great age of prophecy, is 
clearly and vividly exhibited to us in their 
writings. Whatever the prophets may not pre- 
suppose, they certainly do imply a course of 
teaching and of revelation, extending far back 
of their day. Revelation is not magic, and the 
lofty plane on which the prophets are found 
to stand was not reached at a single bound. 
Not until after the sun has slowly climbed the 
sky does it shine down upon us in the blaze 
of noonday. Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa, 
uttered his prophecies early in the eighth cen- 
tury. It was to Israel that he spoke, the people 
whom the Lord had “ brought up out of the 
land of Egypt,” saying, “You only have I 





























known ofall the families of the earth.” Nothing 
can surpass the eloquence in which the uni- 
versal sovereignty of God is set forth. It is 
“ He that formeth the mountains, and createth 
the wind, and declareth unto man what is his 
thought.” It is “ Him that maketh the Pleiades 
and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death” 
—or the deep darkness —“into the morning, 
and maketh the day dark with night; that 
calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth 
them out upon the face of the earth; .. . 
that bringeth sudden destruction upon the 
strong, so that destruction cometh upon the 
fortress.” In the prophets of that age the na- 
tions of the world, even the mighty Assyrian 
power that was trampling kingdoms under foot, 
and advancing seemingly to universal domin- 
ion, are in the hand of God and are managed 
for his purposes. “ This is the purpose that is 
purposed upon the whole earth : and this is the 
hand that is stretched out upon all the nations. 
For the Lord of hosts hath purposed, and who 
shall disannul it? and his hand is stretched 
out, and who shall turn it back?” The 
Assyrian, the Lord exclaims, is “the rod of 
mine anger. . . . Howbeit he meaneth not 
so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in 
his heart to destroy, and to cut off nations not 
afew.” The religion which was full of so lofty 
conceptions of God, both of his power and 
moral attributes, and of his providential plan, 
was not bornin a day. The religion which 
had in itself vitality enough to survive the com- 
plete overthrows of national independence, 
and even to rise to more exalted heights of 
faith and devotion, must have had a long 
history behind it. There must have been, as 
one has said, a tap-root extending far down 
in the earth. There is no rational way of 
dispensing with the creative and organizing 
influence of Moses in the Hebrew common- 
wealth and religion. But back of Moses, in 
the mist of a much more remote antiquity, 
stands the figure of Abraham, the progenitor 
of many nations. Against the extreme skep- 
ticism that would sweep off the stage of au- 
thentic history this heroic character, the appeal 
may be made to the judgment of a scholar 
like Dillmann, whose unsurpassed learning and 
impartiality are acknowledged by all the critics. 
“The possibility at least,” says Dillmann, “that 
out of the period from the twenty-second to 
the twentieth century before Christ historical 
personages may live on in recollection of after 
times cannot on general grounds be contested. 
We are not surprised when among the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and Assyrians written his- 
torical memorials from those centuries confront 
us. Why then should not the Israelites, when 
they appear, somewhere about the year 1500, 
upon the theater of history, have preserved his- 
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torical recollections out of that time?” Then, 
after pointing out that the oldest Hebrew his- 
torians manifest a consciousness of the differ- 
ence between those old times and the later with 
which they are conversant, Dillmann adds: 
“ The main thing, however, is that the entire 
work of Moses admits of no historical expla- 
nation except on the supposition of a prepara- 
tory, comparatively pure type of religion [eine 
Vorstufe hiherer Religion|, such as, accord- 
ing to Genesis, belonged to those Fathers ; and 
such a higher form of religion of necessity pre- 
supposes personal agents or standard-bearers. 
As states can be built up only through leading 
spirits or heroes, in like manner and much 
more are advances in matters of religion linked 
to persons rising above their fellows ; and the 
memory of them is wont to abide in the minds 
of those coming after who have gathered 
about their faith as a center, and to hold on 
more persistently than even the recollection 
of political founders. As the head of a purer 
belief in God in the midst of the darkening 
power of heathenism that had already come 
in, as a man eminent for his sense of God and 
faith in him, who was accustomed to listen for 
the voice of God and to follow his guidance 
in all the exigencies and events of his life; as 
one who advanced in the knowledge of the 
nature and will of God, and implanted this 
higher knowledge in his household and among 
those about him—thus do the ancestral 
legends in Genesis represent Abraham. His 
existence there has in it so little that is incredi- 
ble, that rather are we obliged to assume it 
unless we throw overboard, at the same time, 
as unhistorical the connection of Moses with 
the God of the Fathers.” Dillmann calls 
special attention to the credibility of the narra- 
tive, in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, of the 
arming by Abraham of his dependents for the 
rescue of Lot, taken captive by Chedorlaomer 
and his allied kings. It is a narrative which in 
various particulars is corroborated by the cunei- 
form inscriptions. The substance of the narra- 
tive seems to have been drawn by the Hebrew 
writers from written sources east of the Jordan. 
On the whole, then, until stronger evidence to 
the contrary shall be adduced than has yet 
been found, we are justified in believing that 
Abraham lived and was an immigrant from 
Chaldea, leaving his kindred to escape from 
the contagion of the incoming and spreading 
idolatry. These, be it remembered, are histori- 
cal questions such as might arise in connection 
with the rise of Roman power or with the 
Saxon invasion of England. Even if they are 
variously answered, the reality of the Kingdom 
of God, and the office it has fulfilled in the 
course of human history, remain as undeni- 
able facts. 
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In the prolegomena to the annals of Israel 
as an organized community,— becoming such 
by the leadership and legislation of Moses,— 
and prior to the story of the patriarchs, we 
find the opening chapters of Genesis, with 
their narratives; some of them double, in- 
dicative, many scholars judge, of distinct 
sources — narratives of the creation and of 
the primal transgression, of the fleod, of the 
division and dispersion of mankind. In these 
narratives are mingled fragments of ballads, 
genealogies, etc.—all these materials being 
strung together on a chronological thread. 
Here we have the background of Hebrew his- 
tory. The resemblance of the contents of these 
chapters to the legends of kindred nations, 
especially the Assyrians and Babylonians, is 
too marked to be the result of accident; yet, 
at the same time, the dissimilarity is equally 
striking. Both call for explanation —the un- 
likeness not less than the likeness. There per- 
vades the Genesis stories a pure theism and 
the ethical quality which are defining charac- 
teristics of the Old Testament religion as a 
whole. They are thus in their inward spirit of a 
piece with Revelation, and even homogeneous 
with Revelation in the final or Christian stage 
of its advancement. Without exaggeration it 
has been said of the first three chapters of 
Genesis that they contain more moral and re- 
ligious truth than all other books taken to- 
gether which have been written independently 
of the Bible. Whence were these ancient nar- 
ratives derived? How and when did they 
originate? That they were brought in at a 
late day in the development of the Hebrew 
religion from Assyrian and Babylonian sources 
is a theory fraught with improbabilities. It 
would imply that for an indefinitely long period 
the Hebrews were content to be destitute of 
any conceptions respecting the origin of things 
and the early life of mankind. It implies, more- 
over, that they were ready to borrow mytho- 
logical tales from their heathen neighbors and 
oppressors. In the present state of knowledge, 
no hypothesis is so probable as that when 
Abraham and his companions left their primi- 
tive home they brought with them the tradi- 
tions and beliefs, as to the past, of the race to 
which they belonged. In that region these 
may not then have been disfigured to the same 
extent as afterwards by the admixture of myth- 
ological matter. In the light of the revelation 
of God made to Abraham and to his descen- 
dants, this stock of inherited narrative was 
purged of whatever dross of heathenism was 
intermingled with it. The primeval traditions 
and tales were so transformed as not to clash 
with the fundamental principles of revealed 
religion, and were thus left to serve as an ade- 
quate vehicle for conveying essentially right 
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religious impressions, until the age should ar- 
rive when physical science and historical in- 
vestigation should supply the knowledge which 
then, at the dawn of civilization, it would not 
have been possible for men to comprehend 
as it was not the office of Revelation to com- 
municate it. If the Hebrews were left, for ex- 
ample, to share in the belief of their ancestors 
that the world was made in a week’s time, they 
were not worse off than Christians have been 
until within a century past. It is well to dis- 
possess ourselves of the notion that the Divine 
Author of Revelation began with casting out 
of men’s minds the whole stock of beliefs which 
were included in their inheritance. There was 
a world of knowledge about the way of crea- 
tion and other mundane things which natural 
science and historical study in after times 
would unfold to view. And natural science 
and historical study are not alien and inimical 
to religion. They, too, are methods through 
which God in another way discloses truth to 
men. 

From the historical point of view the student 
— in fact, every one who desires to find out what 
really occurred in the past—craves contem- 
porary evidence of a trustworthy nature. Those 
who were immediately concerned in the events, 
and those who were in a position to be cor- 
rectly informed in relation to them, are the 
competent witnesses. Tradition is of no value 
except so far as their testimony can be reason- 
ably thought to be contained in it. The chief 
interest which the historical inquirer has in 
criticism applied to any portion of the Bible is 
from the bearing of it on this question: Have 
we contemporary evidence or its fair equiva- 
lent? As regards the life of Jesus and the 
planting of the Church, including both the 
facts and the teaching, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. The genuineness of the leading 
Epistles of Paul has not been questioned at 
the present day by the most learned skeptics, 
the starting-point of whose disbelief, be it ob- 
served, is commonly the assumed demands of 
speculative philosophy far more than real diffi- 
culties ofan historical nature, But these Epistles 
imply on the part of the Apostles—the pupils, 
friends, and companions of Jesus — the testi- 
mony to the fact of his resurrection. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that they could 
have believed it had they not been prepared, 
by their real or supposed previous observation 
of exertions of miraculous power by Jesus, for 
giving credence to so astonishing a miracle. 
We are not left, however, to inference in re- 
spect to this point. The assertion is often 
thrown out that we have no good evidence 
of the existence of the Gospels prior to the 
second century. But the assertion is made, 
despite proofs that ought to satisfy every can- 
























did person. There is no reason to doubt, and 
there are the strongest reasons to conclude, 
that the first three Gospels were written within 
the limits of the generation contemporary with 
the events recorded, and were written by per- 
fectly veracious persons who had the means 
of knowing what the facts were which they 
undertook to record. The effort to bring the 
fourth Gospel down into the second century, 
and to ascribe its authorship to any other than 
to the Apostle John, encounters difficulties far 
more serious than those which it aims to avoid; 
and the only plausible alternative theory, where 
the Johannine authorship is given up, is that 
the book was composed by one of his disciples. 
We hear it said that in that age, the age of 
Josephus and of Tacitus, there was no appre- 
ciation of the nature and the value of testimony. 
The statement is sometimes so qualified as to 
make it applicable only to the Gospel writers. 
This would imply that Jesus Christ selected 
twelve persons to bear him company, and to 
relate to others what they had heard and seen, 
who were destitute of the essential qualifications 
of witnesses. Assumptions of this character are 
overthrown by a little attention to the New 
Testament writings. Open the earliest of the 
Gospels, that of Mark, an attendant of Peter. 
We read: “ And the chief priests and all the 
council sought for witness against Jesus to 
put him to death; and found none. For many 
bare false witness against him, but their wit- 
ness agreed not together” (xiv. 55, 56). This 
looks as if the Evangelist, and those from whom 
he received his information, had some idea 
of the need of testimony to substantiate asser- 
tions, and of the necessity of comparing it and 
sifting it. Open the Gospel of Luke, an atten- 
dant of Paul, and hear him say that the reason 
of his writing was that—for so the passage 
is correctly rendered in the Revised Version 
—he had “traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first,” having derived his 
information, as he adds, from “ eye-witnesses.” 
This looks as if Luke was aware of the im- 
portance of being careful not to mistake fic- 
tion for fact, and understood the importance 
of going to the right sources of information. 
“Ye are witnesses of these things,” are words 
of Jesus to the Disciples, which Luke also 
records, Peter, as we learn from the Acts, 
declared to his fellow-believers that, on ac- 
count of the defection of Judas, it was requi- 
site to choose another in his place from those 
who had been with the Apostles all through 
the public ministry of Jesus, “ beginning from 
the baptism of John.” And why from this 
class alone ? Let Peter answer: “To become 
a witness with us of his resurrection.” This 
looks as if the Apostle Peter understood what 
the function of the Apostles was, what they 
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had been chosen for, and what were the proper 
qualifications for the office. This account of 
the proposal of Peter is a portion of the book 
of Acts which has been accepted even by 
Baur and his followers as authentic history. 
Notice how carefully the Apostle Paul, in 
the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, reviews the testimony of the 
Apostles to the resurrection of Jesus, and 
his emphatic declaration, “If Christ be not 
risen we are found false witnesses.” It 
is evident, as one has said, that Paul was no 
easy convert. 

Christianity is a religion of facts. They are 
not appendages— ornaments, so to speak, 
about the neck of a king, with regard to 
which it matters not whether they are worn 
or discarded. Luther and the other reformers 
were wise in feeling “the extreme danger of 
substituting their belief for the object of it, and 
so destroying the reality of both.” Miracles 
are more than proofs; they are constituent 
elements of revelation, which unveils not only 
the mercy and tenderness, but also the power 
of God, and his sovereignty over nature. The 
sign-seeking spirit, the appetite for marvels, 
the disposition to find nowhere except in mir- 
acles evidence of God’s presence and of his 
own mission: from God, the demand for an 
extraordinary, stupendous sign from heaven, 
Jesus rebuked. But this is all. Especially is 
the resurrection the perfecting of his own 
person, the “ first-fruits” as well as the sign 
of the redemption of man’s entire being. It is 
consistent for those to reject the miracles who, 
like the author of “ Robert Elsmere,” hold 
that “ personality or intelligence” has no mean- 
ing “as applied to God.” The real, but often 
unperceived, issue is between a distinct theism 
in which the personality of God, as well as of 
man, is fully recognized, and a real, though it 
be a vague, undefined Pantheism. The attempt 
to resolve the miracles of the Gospel into sub- 
jective experiences is to dissolve Christianity 
into thin air. It belongs in a scheme of Pan- 
theisticidealism. ‘The remark that “ miracles do 
not now occur” is of no weight. ‘The questions 
ought to be whether in case Jesus Christ were 
on the earth they would not occur, and whether 
they were not to be expected at the introduc- 
tion of that spiritual and universal society of 
which he was the founder. That nature is not 
supreme and man a slave to blind laws, it was 
surely well for the divine Head of the new king- 
dom to demonstrate, and thus to meet the 
yearnings of the race for the revelation of a 
power superior to material forces. Unless there 
is a demonstration that “ the world is subject 
to God and not to chance or nature; that there 
is an order, far more beautiful and perfect than 
that of sun and stars, in which men are intended 
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to abide, and in which everything that is great 
and noble within them receives its full devel- 
opment —I see not how this materialist super- 
stition can fail to become the creed of every 
nation and to bring about the decay of all in- 
stitutions and political life, all feeling, affection, 
hope.” “If,” adds Maurice, from whom the 
foregoing passage is quoted, “ Christianity be 
the manifestation of a spiritual kingdom ; if it 
be the satisfaction of the dreams of past ages ; 
if it be that which was to exhibit through all 
the complications of after ages what is the 
law which governs them, and who is the Giver 
of that law —then we cannot see how it could 
enter the world without miracles, or how those 
miracles should not be such as the Bible affirms 
that they were.” If the stories of the miracles 
of Christ are “in accordance with the scrip- 
tural idea of the Founder of a spiritual and uni- 
versalkingdom . . . weshould require evidence 


to account for their omission in any record pro-’ 


posing to convey the history of such a person. 
We should havea right to ask, Why did he give 
no signs that he came to connect the visible 
with the invisible world ; why did he do noth- 
ing to break the yoke of custom and experience; 
nothing to show men that the constitution which 
he pretended to reveal and establish has a true 
foundation? ‘Take away the miracles, and 
there is an inexplicable chasm and inconsis- 
tency in these records which it would require 
a vast amount of wit and ingenuity to ex- 
plain.” 

It is plain that a great deal of the current 
criticism of the historical writings of the Bible is 
affected by a preéxisting bias against the super- 
natural element in these narratives. There is 
a prejudice at the start which warps the judg- 
ment respecting their date and authorship and 
their general credibility. This prejudice, when 
the purpose and scope of revelation are prop- 
erly conceived, will be felt to be unwarrantable. 
At the same time it is evident that the wide 
concurrence of Christian scholars in rejecting 
the rigid doctrine of an absolute inerrancy in 
these historical writings is owing to no spirit 
of skepticism of the sort described. Modified 
conceptions on this subject have arisen and 
spread among students of the Bible within the 
Church who are not lacking in faith and rever- 
ence. They have been adopted as an inevita- 
ble incident of the conscientious examination 
and comparison of the writings themselves. 
That Apostles and Prophets were inspired of 
God to set forth the contents of divine reve- 
lation; that even the historical books com- 
posed by them are permeated with the ideas 
drawn from a supernatural source; that the 
writings composed by pupils or attendants of 
the Apostles partake of the same character 
and are penetrated with the perceptions that 
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flowed from the authoritative teachers near 
whom they stood ; that misinterpretations of 
the essential nature of the Gospel were pre- 
cluded by the agency of the Spirit who was to 
throw light on the sayings of Christ, and on 
the events the meaning of which was at first 
so dark to the minds of the Disciples, but was 
to become clear in the retrospect — all this is 
a part of the common faith of Christians. It 
is another thing to say that beyond this inspi- 
ration a certain divine assistance was forever 
at hand, when Evangelist or other historian 
took up his pen, to check him by a negative 
influence — acting after the manner of the 
demon of Socrates— when the author was 
about to misplace the date of an occurrence, 
or to vary from rigid accuracy in matters of 
circumstantial detail. What a stupendous mir- 
acle would be involved in imparting this impec- 
cable character to so large a body of historical 
writings as the Bible contains — writings which 
run through so many ages! Of what avail 
would it be, unless not only the original writ- 
ers, but also amanuenses and transcribers, were 
all to be equally guarded to the end of time ? 
Exaggerated statements on this subject are the 
occasion, at present, of two great evils. One 
mischievous consequence of them is that the 
truth and divine origin of Christianity are 
staked on the literal correctness of even the 
minutest particulars in the copious narratives 
of Scripture. The conscientious student, see- 
ing that such views are untenable in the light 
of fair historical criticism, is virtually bidden 
to draw the inference that the foundations of 
the Christian faith are gone. Moreover, some 
of the most impressive arguments in defense 
of historical Christianity, which depend on the 
presence of unessential discrepancies, showing 
the absence of collusion, and in various other 
ways confirming the truthfulness of the main 
features of the narrative, are precluded from 
being used, whenever the obsolescent theory 
that the biblical narratives are drawn up with 
the pedantic accuracy of a notary public is 
still insisted on, It is a conception of inspi- 
ration, it may be added, which the sacred his- 
torians themselves do not allege. When Luke 
will indicate to Theophilus that his narrative 
is to be relied on, he appeals to the opportu- 
nities afforded him for getting possession of the 
facts, through the personal intercourse which 
he has had with those who were directly 
cognizant of them. To the historical student 
the magnifying of dissonances and the forcing 
of harmonies are alike obnoxious. They are 
equally an affront to the moral sense. They 
both count for nothing when confronted by a 
critical tact which sees where the truth lies, 
divines the secret of inconsistencies, and 
leaves undetermined whatever the documen- 

















tary source offers no means of settling. Noth- 
ing that the human hand touches, no record of 
the past, is utterly free from blemishes. Lord 
Mahon writes of the Duke of Wellington: 
“The conversation turned as to how testi- 
monies vary and how difficult it is to get at a 
real fact. The duke gave some instances of it. 
‘ Thus there is one event noted in the world — 
the battle of Waterloo—and you will not 
find any two people to agree as to the exact 
hour when it commenced.’” Lord Mahon 
was an unusually accurate and careful re- 
corder of what he heard Wellington say. Yet 
he quoted the duke as having remarked that 
he had counted “ the presence of Napoleon at 
a battle was equal to a reénforcement of forty 
thousand men.” But the duke in a memoran- 
dum made a correction. “It is very true,” he 
wrote, “that I considered Napoleon’s presence 
in the field to be equal to forty thousand men 
in the balance. This is a very loose way of 
talking ; but the idea is a very different one 
from that of his presence at a battle being equal 
to a reénforcement of forty thousand men.” 
There is a curious lack of agreement in the 
contemporary records of the last words spoken 
by Martin Luther at the Diet of Worms, and 
a consequent difference of opinion as to what 
he really said. On the whole, there is good 
reason to conclude that the common account 
accords with the fact; but this verdict is ar- 
rived at only after a careful collation of evi- 
dence. Variations not unlike the above meet 
us in the New Testament historical writings ; 
for example, in the accounts of the denials of 
Peter, of the crucifixion, of the resurrection. 
They are not to be gotten rid of by artificial 
adjustments. Some of the mosaics formed in 
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this way are mechanical, and anything but 
edifying. The same critical judgment must be 
called into exercise that is requisite in deal- 
ing with all other historical documents. Is it 
said that the common man is not possessed 
of the requisite leisure! and skill for such an 
undertaking ? The answer is, first, that neither 
is he qualified for textual criticism and for mak- 
ing the choice between disputed readings ; 
secondly, that he is under no greater disad- 
vantage than he is subject to in connection 
with other authentic narratives, including the 
most approved histories of his own country ; 
and thirdly, that the impression, the aggre- 
gate impression, made on the mind may be 
quite true and adequate, despite a degree of 
uncertainty in relation to minor circumstances. 
The presence in the Bible of parallel narratives 
covering the same field, as in the case of the 
four Gospels, puts it in our power not only to 
see how the events appeared from somewhat 
different points of view, but also to combine 
complementary accounts and to rectify imper- 
fections. It seems an ungracious task to advert 
even to slight imperfections in a book so pre- 
cious as the Bible, as it is an ungracious task 
in a child to touch on the faults of a parent. 
But there stands the great saying of the Apos- 
tle: ““We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.” In the case of the writ- 
ings and of the men the jewel was not to be 
confounded with the casket that held it. Some 
there are who are so dazzled by the treasure 
that they imagine the vessel to be also of gold. 
Others, seeing that the vessel is earthenware, 
hastily and obtusely fancy that its contents are 
of the same coarse material. 


George P. Fisher. 


A DREAM. 


And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight.— Tennyson. 


Spgs I saw thee, Sweet, only last night— 
‘J The golden hair was heavy on thy head, 
Thy kissing lips to mine were newly wed, 
And thrilled my waking heart with dear delight : 
Thy loveliness was lovely in my sight, 
And a strange radiance was about thee shed, 
As if ’mong far fair stars thy steps had sped, 
And caught their glistering glory in thy flight. 


Yet wert thou human, too, and human fair— 
Thy soft palm warmed me with the touch of old, 
I heard thy heart beat, and I felt thy tears, 

And then of thy low voice I was aware: 
“The dream is ended, and the story told, 


Clasp hands with Memory, all thy waiting years.” 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 

























. D. 1840. 

She was handsome, she 
was wayward, she was im- 
perious; so entirely dif- 
ferent from the other 
French and_half-breed 
girls and the fair Kentuck- 
ians lately come among them that 
no wonder she was called “ the queen” 
—a title she partly approved and partly 
resented, considering it her due as a de- 
scendant of the rightful lords of the soil, 
the chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes, but feel- 
ing suspicious of the jocular tendencies of the 
average frontiersman. 

“ She’s French quick an’ Injun stubborn ; it 
don’t pay to rile her,” an ex-admirer stated,with 
a rueful grin; which opinion his fellow-loafers 
around the Agency accepted without a demur 
—nay, even added a vast sum of personal ob- 
servations and experiences in indorsement. 

“She good girl, dis Tarias,” said Uncle Joe 
Robidoux, the head trapper and chief magnate 
of the Platte Purchase, to a new-comer. “She 
varie good girl, but she have one divil of a tem- 
paire, an’ ven she mad she play harp—she 
l’arn him at Couvent de Sacré Coeur on St. Louis 
—she play harp like she pull him all to piece- 
ais /” 

The new-comer laughed and stroked his 
golden beard. “ All she needs is tamin’,” he 
said, decidedly. “I'll bet my rifle agin that 
ole shot-gun yander she ain’t mean an’ she 
ain’t cruel; she ’s jist wild.” 

“So ’ll you be, stranger, ef you fool roun’ 
her much,” said a bystander, feelingly ; whereat 
the crowd in front of the “ Hide an’ Projuce 
Store” laughed uproariously. Poor Lige’s dis- 
comfiture when he undertook to pay court to 
the queen and her fallow acres was fresh in the 
minds of the gossips. 

He of the golden beard did not join in the 
general mirth. He shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders,— an action evidently habitual to him,— 
nodded slightly, and, with no other leave-tak- 
ing, strode up the narrow street, and striking 
the country road which joined it was soon lost 
to view amid the “ bresh”—as the denizens 
termed the thickets of hazel, wild plum, and 
sumac bound together by the tough spirals of 
grapevine and bittersweet. 

“T 'll lay a hoss ter a hairpin that feller ’s 
a-gwine up ter see Tarias,” mused Lige, break- 
ing the silence that had fallen on the group as 
its members watched the progress of the pedes- 
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trian. “He’s a gay young gander, ain’t he 
now ? Well! ”—with a mighty expectoration 
by way. of emphasis,—“ by the time Tarias is 
done a-pickin’ at ’im the Ole Nick would n’t 
have ’im fur a Chrismus gif’, that’s my b’liefs!”’ 

The crowd again indulged in vociferous 
laughter. It saw that Lige was still sore from 
his defeat, and, though he was a favorite, it 
enjoyed the fact. As one of its members after- 
wards explained, apologetically, “O’ course 
we all like Lige, but it do seem so plum re- 
dickilis fur a great strappin’ six-footer ter be 
so sot on by a leetle gal like Beauvais’s darter, 
Tarias, an’ she part Injun ter boot. He ortent 
ter min’ our laffin’; he ain’t the on’y one, not 
by a long shot. Most on us has been sassed 
by thet leetle crittur, fur she air jist as putty as 
a painter [panther] kitten, an’ monst’us takin’ 
in her ways, ’ceptin’ ’ith the young fellers,” 

She certainly did look “ monst’us takin’” as 
Golden Beard, or, as his friends back in Ken- 
tucky called him, Dave Pope, stopped in the 
road in front of her father’s row of cabins and 
took a long and searching look at her as she 
stood in the door of the middle one. From 
her crown of burnished black hair to her little 
moccasined feet he could find no fault or flaw 
in her. “ Jupiter, she ’s putty!” he apostro- 
phized. “I ’d like ter see her open that little 
red mouth,” he added under his breath, as he 
stepped nearer and asked, with a rather exag- 
gerated deference, if she could tell him where 
a certain Antoine Beauvais lived. 

“He?” was the answer. “ Heis to be found 
here when chez—when at home. At present, 
he fishes in the branch.” 

“The branch?” 

“ Roy Branch, small stream tributary to our 
Big— Great Muddy River, the Missouri.” 

“Uh-huh! ’Scuse me, marm, fur bein’ so 
dumb as not ter take your meanin’ at fust. 
I’m a stranger in these parts.” (“I won’t be ter 
some folks very long,” he mused, “ef she keeps 
on starin’ through me in that onblinkin’ Injun 
fashion.”) “ When you say Mister Beauvais ’d 
git back ?” 

Tarias turned her splendid eyes towards the 
west and looked thoughtfully over the low, 
verdure-clad bluffs and the whirling, hurrying 
waters of the Missouri, already glowing with 
the tints of the sunset, to the blue-black line 
of forest outlining what is now the Kansas 
shore, but what then was Indian Territory. 

“ He will come very soon. Will you sit on 
the bench outside or come within ?” 



























“Thanky,” answered the wily Kentuckian, 
simulating reluctance; “I guess I better come 
ag’in in the mornin’. [— Lord! whar did you 
come from, Jincy King?” 

The exclamation was called forth by a new- 
comer, a fair girl no taller than ‘Tarias, and, 
like her, arrayed in holiday attire consisting 
of a pink calico gown and 
sunbonnet and a little shoul- 
der-cape of white sprigged 
muslin. 

“ Good land, Dave! is that 
you ?” ejaculated Miss King. 
“Where you come from? 
You must ’a’ drapped out o’ 
the clouds.” 

“Well, not adzackly,” re- 
sponded Dave, removing his 
cap and running his fingers 
through his thick brown curls, 
“but I feel ‘bout as much at home 
as ef I had. I jist got hyur yistiddy.” 

“Lawsy me! I feel like as ef I'’d 
al’ays been hyur. Why, we come up 
the river in time fur co’n-plantin’. Pap 
an’ me likes Muzzury, but Mam’s a- 
honin’ fur ole Kaintuck. Say, ‘Tarias, 
I don’t spec you know who this is. 
He ’s my mammy’s fus’ cousin, name 
o’ Dave Pope.” 

Tarias acknowledged the intro- 
duction gravely, but Dave, vain fel- 
low, flattered himself that he saw a ‘ 
tiny spark of admiration beginning to 
kindle in her dark eyes. In this he 
was mistaken. Her steady glance was 
noting every point of his personal 
advantages, every detail of his cos- 
tume — his strength, suppleness, and fairness ; 
his cap and hunting-shirt of fine blue cloth; 
his breeches and fringed leggins of buff doe- 
skin; his polished boots ; even the silver clasp 
of his belt, and the broad gold ring on his 
little finger. “‘So strong ; Jincy loves strength. 
So fine; Jincy loves finery,” she thought. 
He laughed loud at Jincy’s repartees. “ Hélas! 
he is gayer than Louis. Jincy loves mirth. 
Poor Louis!” 

“T was jist a-tellin’ Dave, Tarias,” Jincy 
broke in on her friend’s meditations, “ that he 
had orter come ter the dance to-night, over 
’t our place, an’ Dave he says he cayen’t, cos 
he ’s boun’ ter see your pa an’ cayen’t go home 
‘ith me now, an’ cayen’t fin’ his way arter- 
wards; an’ cayen’t you an’ Louis fetch him 
along ’ith you ?” 

“ A-h!” said Tarias, with the long-drawn 
breath of hesitancy ; then quickly, as if a sud- 
den purpose had sprung into her soul, “ Yes, 
yes; truly will Louis and I be pleased to have 
him with us.” 

VoL. XXXIX.— 40. 
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“All righty! Be sure an’ come early, an’ tell 
Louis—butnev’ min’; I'll tell im myself when 
I see ’im.” 

At mention of Louis, Miss Jincy blushed 
slightly, but immediately after drew herself up 
with the air of a maiden who knew what was 
due herself, and, after a few giggles by way of 
farewell, set out at a fine pace in the path that 
led through the cottonwood grove to the 
higher, drier lands of oak and walnut, “I 
live beyant the warnits, on the bald perarie,” 
she called back over her shoulder to her 
cousin. 

“1 ’m ’fraid I ’ll be a heap o’ trouble,” be- 
gan Dave, more from a desire to say some- 
thing polite than from any intention of taking 
himself out of the way of the charmer. 

“Ah, no!” protested Tarias, with a vehe- 
mence that would have turned Lige and his 
fellow-sufferers green with jealousy. “ Both 
Louis and also me, his sister, will be most glad 
to have you here.” 

(“If I can please you—and why should I 
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not? others have I pleased,” was the fierce 
thought behind the hospitable words —* Louis 
shall not suffer because of you. My Louis— yes, 
who will be so much kinder to little Jeanne than 
a man bold and self-loving like you.”) 

Louis, blind youth, did not share his sister’s 
misgivings. The stranger won his confidence 
at once, also that of the elder Beau- 
vais. The astute Dave was a fisher 
of men, if not of catfish, and listened 
at supper with a proper admixture of 
astonishment and enthusiasm to an 
eager narration of piscatorial adven- 
ture more remarkable than anything 
he remembered since the day, some 
twenty-odd years before, when his 
mother explained how the whale 
caught Jonah instead of J onah’scatch- 
ing the whale. 

“T ’ve swallered more ’n the whale 
did, this ev’nin’,” said Dave to him- 
self as he, with Louis and Tarias, 
jogged towards the scene of the fes- 
tivities on Beauvais’s lazy horses, “ but 
I don’t begrudge the hard work. I 
’ve found out a heap o’ things. Fust 
place, Tarias is smarter ’n her pa an’ 
Louis put together. Second place, 
her men folks is as ’fraid o’ her as the 
boys at the Agency. Third place— 
shucks! I ’m jist like a circuit-rider. 
Anyway I mean ter marry her an’ 
sottle down right hyur, an’ I don’t 
mean ter foller arter her like her dog 
an’ her ole witch of a nigger woman, nuther. 
All she needs is tamin’, an’ I think I ’m the 
man fur the job.” 

“We are there,” announced Tarias, with a 
calm superiority to idiomatic English. 

A chorus of mongrel curs gave emphasis to 
her statement, and a squeaky fiddle in process 
of “chuning up” added its testimony to the 
general din. 

Dave felt that the ordinary conventionalities 
of speech were not meet for an occasion like 
this. He had been in log-cabins before, but 
never in one so low and long, and so open to the 
searching of the night breeze and the winking 
of the stars. He had danced on puncheon 
floors before, but never on one that rattled so 
loudly or seemed so loose and likely to work 
confusion and overthrow for the humble follow- 
ers of Terpsichore by having each separate 
board stand on end when reels and boleros 
were approaching a crisis. Never, surely, had 
tallow dips flared so wildly, nor shadows fallen 
so weirdly. Never had the tow-heads of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee looked so very white, 
nor the smart French-Canadians— John Jacob 
Astor’s trappers and their progeny —looked to 
his eyes so very dark. Even the whisky, drunk 
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according to primitive custom from a corpulent 
brown jug without the intervention and assist- 
ance of such insignificant middle agents as cups 
and glasses, had a potent and peculiar strength 
and flavor. 

He looked at the swaying mass before him, 
at the fierce beauty at his side. “What you 





AT THE DANCE. 


DRINKING 


goin’ ter do ‘ith me?” he asked quizzically, as 
Jincy and her lank parents struggled through 
the crowd, intent on hospitable greeting. 

“ You'd orter come sooner,” said Jincy, with 
herusual inexpressive giggle. “ Louis, he don’t 
keer ter dance, but I’low youdo —I dunno—” 

She glanced at Tarias with an appeal in her 
blue eyes that was quite pathetic. 

“Won't you take pity on me, Miss Tarias ?” 
Dave entreated. “I’m dyin’ ter foot it with 
the rest of ’em.” 

Jincy was about to explain that her friend 
had eschewed dancing as one of the follies of 
extreme youth, but a preliminary “ ‘Tee, hee!” 
made her too late. When she would have 
spoken, her birds had flown, “ L—look at 
‘em, Louis!” she stammered between giggles. 

“T dance with him to keep him out of the 
way of my brother,” Tarias excused herself to 
her gohscience. 

“Gone through the woods an’ tuck a 
crooked stick o’ strange timber arter all!” 
ejaculated Lige, shaking his head with melan- 
choly earnestness. “Wimmin suftindy air the 
weaker vessel. Now here ’s Tarias, as mought 
’a’ had me, what she knows is her ekal, a- 
j'inin’ ’ith a feller that like as not ’s be’n run 























outen his own State furhoss-stealin’. Anyway, 
ef he hain’t, nobody here kin prove it.” 

Lige’s opinion was echoed allover the room. 
Meanwhile the hero and heroine of the even- 
ing danced on, in, let it be hoped, blissful 
ignorance of the sensation they were creating. 
Finally a fiddle-string snapped, and the dan- 
cing perforce abruptly ceased. 

“Here’s the man you two wanter see,” 
called an unsteady voice from the neighbor- 
hood of the whisky-jug. 

“ Yes, yes!” the crowd swelled the chorus. 
“Come yer, stranger; come yer, Tarias. Let 
the squire talk ter yer.” 

The laughing, chaffing, half-joking, half- 
serious little mob opened a lane in front of 
them, pressed against them, pushed them for- 
ward until they stood before the latest comer, 
the newly elected dignitary, “ the squire.” 

“ Hello, Tarias!” was the greeting of that 
worthy. “I s’pose ye like this feller, don’t 
chu ?” 

“ Have I not danced with him?” rejoined 
Tarias, angry, ashamed, wishing herself well 
away from them all, but too proud to betray 
the tempest raging in her soul. 

“Shore nuff. Nuff said. An’ you, young 
feller, I reckon they ain’t no doubt ’bout your 
fayvorite ?” 

“ Not much,” growled Dave, wishing he 
had aclub to lay about him, and looking with 
fond and longing eyes towards a distant cor- 
ner where half a dozen guns were stacked. 

“ All right, then! In the name o’ the gen’al 
gov’ment an’ the laws o’ Muzzury I p’nounce 
ye man an’ wife. Gimme a dollar an’ treat 
the crowd.” 

“ Gosh, man, that won’t do! Onsay them 
words, Squire!” shrieked Ole Man King, in 
dire consternation. “Man alive, Dave an’ 
Tarias ain’t knowed each other a day yit!” 

“ What ’s did ’s did,” answered the squire, 
sententiously. Like some others, he was not 
averse to seeing Tarias “ tuck down.” “I war 
axed ter marry ’em an’ I done it. I reckon ’s 
all right. She ain’t never danced ’ith our boys 
sence she kim fum St. Louis.” 

“ Look out fur Louis!” cried a woman. 

“Ye better toddle, Squire,” called some one 
else, as the young Frenchman’s arms were 
pinioned from behind and his pistol wrung 
from his hand. 

The principal player of this practical joke 
looked about him for a second and slipped 
out and away, as advised. In the confusion 
nobody noticed his departure until the clatter 
of his horse’s hoofs on the sun-baked road 
gave notice that he was getting back to the 
Agency in hot haste. A posse of men, with 
a vanguard of noisy curs, started in pursuit, 
“boun’ ter fetch back the drunken crittur an’ 
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make’im ontie thatknot.” The trappers ranged 
themselves about Louis, Jincy clung to his 
hand, the giggles strangled in her throat by 
genuine sobs. The settlers,— that is, the men 
among them,—in a crestfallen and uneasy 
group, slunk towards the door. The women, 
French as well as American, huddled together 
behind the bride, while Ole Man King bawled 
himself hoarse in appeals, which nobody 
heeded, that there be no “’sturvence”’ on his 
premises. As for the two most concerned, 
Tarias stood as motionless and silent as any of 
her maternal ancestors would have done under 
torture. Dave had taken a step in front of her 
with some vague idea of showing himself her 
protector. He had caught her arm when they 
were pushed forward, but she had shaken her- 
self free of his clasp. Neither had spoken 
since the squire had evoked the answers that 
he considered sufficient grounds for pronounc- 
ing the twain one flesh. 

“*T ain’t Dave's fault, Louis,” sobbed Jincy ; 
“an’ anyway I don’t see why you an’ Tarias 
sh’d be so mad ‘bout takin’ one o’ my kin- 
folks, ’Deed I don’t.” 

“That ’sso. That ’s jist so,” supplemented 
Marm King, taking one of Tarias’s soft little 
hands between her horny palms. “ Dave ’s a 
good boy, honey; an’ he comes fum a good 
hones’ stock, ‘ith money an’ lan’ an’ niggers 
behine ’im too. Jes you make the bes’ o’ it, an’ 
make ’em trashy fellers”—with a glance of 
supreme contempt towards the awkward squad 
of her guests—“ laugh out o’ t’ other side’ o’ 
the’r mouf. Don’ you sesso, Dave?” 

“Yes,” said Dave, drawing a long breath, 
“TI do. I mean it,” he added, turning to his 
bride and trying to look into her eyes. 

“ You would say that to any poor girl so 
treated,” she answered, drawing her shoulders 
in as if a chill wind had struck her. 

“No, no! I'll prove that ain’t so, ef you 
gimme a chance,” he began eagerly; but the 
words that burned on his lips died there with- 
out kindling an answering flame. Tarias was 
spent ; dumb and unheeding, she stretched out 
her arms towards her brother and fell upon his 
breast unconscious. 

Poor queen! With her scepter broken in her 
hand by the cruel bludgeon of the practical 
joker, as she wascarried homein the gray of the 
dawn she wished, as she did many a day there- 
after, that the brief unconsciousness could have 
lasted forever. That she was bound i” vincu- 
lum matrimonii she never doubted. Missouri 
was an easy State to be married in: for a man 
even to present a woman to his acquaintances 
as his wife was as valid a marriage as if the 
powers of church and state had lent their kindly 
assistance to weld the chains matrimonial ; and, 
on the other hand, a bill of divorcement was 
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considered almost as little credit to a family as 
the services of the hangman. Tarias entered 
her door feeling herself insulted and undone. 
She could not go to the husband who had 
never wooed her, she could not free herself 
of bonds that were none of his making, she 
could not bear the prying eyes of gossiping 
friends and slighted lovers. She went into her 
cabin, barring the door behind her and telling 
herself she was dead to her world, and craved 
nothing of it but to be forgotten. 

In vain Dave alternately prayed and stormed 
without ; in vain the Beauvais, father and son, 
coaxed and threatened ; in vain Jincy weptand 
entreated. She would come forth for none 
of them, and, as her friend despairingly said, 
“ They ’sno way ter git at ’er, Dave, unless ye 
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smoke ’er out. ©’ course that ole nigger o’ 
hern feeds ’er at night.” 

“ Why warn’t the house built all in a piece,” 
growled Dave, “ ’stead of a bunch of cabins a- 
settin’ tergether like a wasps’ nest ? Efshe’dsee 
us we could talk some sense inter her head. You 
can argify a man through a chink in the wall, 
but you ’re boun’ ter look a woman in the eye!” 

“Vraiment/ yes, yes!” assented the parent. 
“Une what you call woman — not at all like 
man! Ef she wish, she do; ef she wish not, she 
donot! As odders, so 'Tarias, yes, yes!” 
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In truth the Beauvais were sorely vexed at 
their Tarias. Every woman, they argued, should 
marry. Here was ‘Tarias almost twenty — an ad- 
vanced age fora maiden in aland where women 
were scarce and gay young bachelors over- 
abundant. “Old maid” was on the frontier a 
term of deepest opprobrium. Here was aman, 
frank, friendly, handsome, and, as Ole Man 
King assured them, well off in this world’s 
goods. He was willing to turn the joke on 
the jokers and take her without so much as a 
hint about dowry. ‘Truly, he was a noble fart ; 
why could n’t she listen to reason, come forth 
from her self-sought prison and stop the 
chaffing that sooner or later was likely to be 
answered by a thrust from Dave’s or Louis’s 
bowie-knife ? 

As for Tarias, she raged and wept and 
prayed, unheeding the world outside her cita- 
del, all her strength given to fighting desper- 
ately a foe within — that 


Something wild within her breast 


which, ever since that day in Paradise when 
Eve first looked into Adam’s eyes and called 
him “lord,” has at some time in her life taught 
every woman, gentle or simple, weak or strong, 
that though she may be hailed queen, below 
her crown beats the heart of a slave waiting 
to be flung at the feet of her king. Won and 
never wooed! Poor Tarias! Even her harp, 
always before her consolation, stood voiceless 
and unstrung. “QO Mother Mary! vwierge 
céleste, help, help!” she entreated. “ By the 
passion, the thorns, the cross, the nails, inter- 
cede for me, most holy Mother! for me, most 
miserable of your children ! ” 

Her prayer hada partial answer, she thought, 
when her father and brother went off with the 
Indians across the river on a grand hunt. That 
left her free to roam the fields and woods near 
home. One day she came suddenly upon 
Dave. 

“ Not gone ?” she faltered. 

“ No,” he answered gloomily. “I'll not be 
laughed out of a settlemint an’ have the story 
foller me wheresumever I go. That thar is my 
cabin, yander. Thar I stay a-waitin’ fur my 
wife. Why don’t you act sensible, Tarias,” he 
queried anxiously, “an’ stop the fools from 
laughin’ ? ” 

Poor Dave! With the proverbial obtuseness 
of his sex, he failed to make the right appeal. 
As he stood there eager-eyed, blushing, anx- 
ious, as much in love as a less impetuous man 
would have been after a twelvemonth’s ac- 
quaintance, why could he not say from the 
depths of his heart, “I love you,” instead of, 
in effect, “ Help me, in this great crisis of your 
woman’s life, to get the better of a rabble bent 
on holding me up to ridicule.” 





















“ Let them laugh!” she cried, passionately. 
“If you will not be laughed out of the settle 
ment, why should I be laughed into the cabin 
of a man who would not know my face if he 
met me in the big road? Begone from me!” 

Dave had taken a step towards her, with 
his arms outstretched. She struck at him with 
her clenched hand, forgetting, in her terror of 
his embrace, that in it was a strong little knife 
with which she had been digging calamus 
roots. As he bent his head to look into her 
beautiful eyes, hoping to see some womanly 
relenting there, the blow descended, the knife 
cutting an ugly gash in his cheek. 

“ Ef you air a woman you air a new kind!” 
he exclaimed, pressing his hand to his cheek 
for a second, then flinging the blood from his 
finger tips. “ No, no! don’t you touch it! 
Maybe that han’kercher is pizoned. Anyhow 
gun-waddin’ ’s good enough fur me. Stan’ 
back, an’ don’t slash t’ other side! Dang it 


all, there zs wild blood in you! 





THE TAMING OF TARTAS. 


TARIAS AND ISABEL 


‘Tarias tried to speak, to say she had not in- 
tended to harm him, but the words would not 
come. ‘Tremblingly she took the kerchief from 
her neck and held it towards him, but he would 
none of her gift. 

“1 ’m a-goin’ home now, Miss Pope,” said 
her wrathful husband, giving her a title he 
hoped would make her writhe, “an’ ’t ain’t 
likely I ll ever trouble you ag’in. Ef ever you 
wanter set up housekeepin’ ’ith me, you "Il do 
the axin’; I’m done.” 

After this mishap Dave was more defiant 
of his neighbors and Tarias more melancholy 
than ever, although she no longer shut herself 
from the primitive Paul Prys and Mrs. Grundys 
of backwoods “ society.” 

So the days wore away. Summer’s delicate 
wild flowers and dancing green leaves faded 
from the low hills, the autumnal splendors of 
sumac, cottonwood, and locust gave place to 
the bare gray boughs and heaping snowdrifts 
of winter. 
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Sometimes Mrs. Pope met her angry hus- 
band, but he ostentatiously gave her a view 
of the scarred side of his face without speaking. 
How could she know, as she wept blinding 
tears of remorse and self-pity after each en- 
counter, that her unforgiving lord stood half 
the nights outside her little window listening, 
as Saul unto David, to the harp which was 
once again her one confidant and consoler ? 
Jincy, it is true, was now her sister, but she felt 
that Jincy and Louis looked on her with silent 
disapproval. Her father was away, nor did she 
sigh for his return. Old Isabel, the negress, 
was her only champion, and Isabel’s feudal 
fidelity and eagerness to prove it made her a 
trying follower. 

“ Dey ’s gwine ter be lots o’ spoht, ter-night,” 
said the poor darky, at the close of a bluster- 
ing January day phenomenally cold for the 
thirty-ninth parallel. ‘ Lots o’ spoht,” she 
continued, elevating her voice in the hope of 
rousing her mistress from her dismal contem- 
plation of the coals in the open fireplace. “ Bill 
Langston, missy, is gwine ter han’le ’im.” 

“ Him? Who?” asked Tarias, sharply. 

“ Him ovah yondah,” indicating the direc- 
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tion of Dave’s cabin by a nod. “ Bill sass ’im 
’bout—’bout — he— weddin’, an’ he knock ’im 
down. Bill an’ he gang gwine dar toreckly, tie 
’im ter a tree an’ whop ’im good.” 

“Who told you?” cried the girl, springing 
up. Too well she knew what was in store for 
an unprotected man in the clutch of the out- 
laws known as Bill Langston’s gang. 

“T war in de cohn-crib, an’ Johnny Slack 
an’ One-Eye Charley wuz a-comin’ ’long an’ 
I heah ’em.” 

“Oh, and it ’s dark now!” cried ‘Tarias, 
wildly. “ Give me my shawl! Tell Louis, when 
he comes, to rouse up the neighbors and come 
to Dave’s cabin as fast as he can bring them.” 

She snatched a shawl from the old woman’s 
hand and started on a run towards the “ big 
road,” but, suddenly changing hermind, she ran 
in among the trees, in her mad haste stopping 
and turning aside for nothing. Gnarled roots 
tried to trip her, ghostly branches caught at 
her hair, stubborn underbrush tore at her gar- 
ments, treacherous scales of ice set snares for 
her feet, but she neither slipped nor stumbled. 
“Tf I get there in time it will atone,” she said 
over and over as she sped onward. Fortu- 
nately, the thaw and succeeding freeze of a few 
days before had made a hard crust over the 
snow, which bore her up. The pale gleams 
of a wan little new moon gave light enough 
for her keen vision. 

The distance was more than half traversed, 
she was out of the woods and hurrying across 
the prairie, when a long-continued, mournful 
wail came faintly across the snow. One less 
experienced in the ways of the wilderness would 
have paused, hoping to be convinced by a 
repetition of the sound that some pessimistic 
deerhound was bemoaning the inclemency of 
the season ; but Tarias was wiser than that. 

“ Holy Mary, vierge céleste, save us both!” 
she prayed. 

“ Ah—oo! oo! 00! 00! —yap! yap! yap!” 
There it was again! The cabin was in sight, 
but—* O Mother Mary!” 

“ Ah—oo! 00! 00! 00! yap! yap! yap!” 
This time it was nearer; and from the grove 
behind her, the dark 
recesses of the heavier 
timber on one side, the 
bare fields split by a 
deep ravine on the 
other, came answering 
howls and _ barks. 

Before, she had run; 
now, she seemed to fly. 
“O God, if I should 
stumble!” The whole 
pack of famished devils 
had assembled and 
were in full cry. She 
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was fleeter than almost any boy; but who has 
fleetness to outrun a wolf? One moment, and 
she would be safe. Alas! the door was barred, 
and the snarling pack was close after her. 

“ Open, open, Dave! for the love of Heaven!” 

The door was opened. Dave struck the 
leader with a brand caught from the fire, flung 
it among the prairie brigands and dragged their 
quarry across his threshold. The door swung 
shut and Tarias fell at her husband’s feet. 

He looked down on her in silence, search- 
ingly, sternly. 

“Come to the fire,” he said, after a long 
pause. “ You air tuckered out.” 

He lifted her, pushed her into his chair, and 
wet her lips with brandy from a tiny pocket- 
flask. 

“Ts the door made fast ?” she gasped, start- 
ing up. 

“Oh, yes! The critturs cayen’t git in,” he 
reassured her. “ When they ’ve et the one I 
hurt they ’Il go off in s’arch of other plunder.” 

“ That is n’t it,” she answered, looking about 
her with a frightened air altogether new to 
Dave’s knowledge of her. “ Bill — Bill Lang- 
ston —” 

“ Well, what of Bill?” hesaidslowly. “Hev 
you had a fuss ’ith ’im ?” he questioned, with 
quickened speech and an air growing more 
and more stern. 

Tarias hung her head like a chidden child. 
Evidently Dave’s one thought of her was as a 
contentious spirit. 
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“ What ’d he say to you ?” continued Dave, 
sourly. 

“ Nothing,” murmured Tarias. “ He—is— 
coming here to-night.” 

** T)’ you mean ter say you wanter meet ’im 
hyur?” bawled Dave, like a fool. “ Ef he 
comes hyur, I ‘ll shoot ’im like a varmint ! 
D’ you hear?” 

“ He comes with his gang to beat you,” 
wept Tarias. “You must keep fast the door 
till Louis comes.” 

In an instant Dave’s mood changed. “ An’ 
so you come ter warn me, did you, Tarias, at 
the resk o’ your life?” he said softly, as he 
laid his hand on her hair, “ Bill won’t harm 
nobody ter-night ; I see him dead drunk two 
hours back. But—say, Tarias, what made 
you come?” 

She could not answer. 

“ What made you come?” he persisted. 

She touched the scar on his cheek. “ Will 
it atone for this ?” she whispered. 

Dave hadaninspiration. “ No,” heanswered, 
laughing; “’t won’t. When I wasa leetle boy,” 
he made haste to add, “ef I got hurt, nothin’ 
could cure me, seemed like, onless Mammy 
kissed the spot an’ tole me it was well. That’s 
the on’y cure now, Tarias.” 

The scar was very near her lips as he bent 
over her. 

She hesitated, faltered, took sudden cour- 
age—and Dave’s wound was healed. 


Mary A. Owen. 


EQUATIONS. 


I, 


OU, so sure the world is full of laughter, 
Not a place in it for any sorrow, 
Sunshine, with no shadow to come after — 
Wait, O mad one, wait until to-morrow ! 


You, so sure the world is full of weeping, 
Only gloom in all the colors seven, 

Every wind across a new grave creeping — 
Think, O sad one, yesterday was heaven. 


Il. 


If some great giver give me life, 

And give me love, and give me double— 
Shall I not also at his hand 

Take trouble ? 


And if, through awful gloom, I see 

The lightning of his quick will thrusting — 
Shall I not, dying at his hand, 

Die trusting ? 


Ill. 


Young and strong I went along the highway, 
Seeking Joy from happy sky to sky; 

I met Sorrow coming down a byway — 
What had she to do with such as I? 


Sorrow, with a slow, detaining gesture, 
Waited for me on the widening way, 
Threw aside her shrouding veil and vesture — 


Joy had turned to Sorrow’s self that day! 
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V. 


THE 


STOWAWAY. 


HEN, early inthe morning, 
after our first night on board 
the Merry Chanter, | met 
the butcher, I did not men- 
tion to him that I had discovered him stand- 
ing, or rather sitting, guard before our cabin. 
I believed that the sentiments which prompted 
him to this delicate attention should be re- 
spected. 

“ Well,” said I, “did everything go on all 
right in the night ?” 

“ All right,” he answered. “I have just 
peeped down the hatchway, and I caught sight 
of his straw hat. I guess the rest of him is 
there. And, if you say so, we'll let him stay 
till after breakfast.” 

When, an hour later, the captain and Doris 
were informed that there was a stowaway in 
the hold, there was great excitement on board 
the schooner. All thoughts of weighing anchor 
and setting sail were abandoned for the time. 
Every soul on the vessel repaired to the hatch- 
way. Even Doris pressed as near the edge as 
I would allow. ‘The stowaway was bidden to 
come forth, and almost immediately he scram- 
bled up among us. The light was not very 
good between decks, and we could only see 
that he was a man of medium height and of 
spare build. 

With Captain Timon on one side of him, 
and Captain Garnish on the other, the stow- 
away was marched to the upper deck. This 
unauthorized passenger was seen to possess an 
intelligent face and a very rusty suit of clothes. 
Glancing rapidly around him, he exclaimed, 
“ We are not at sea!” 

“At sea!” roared Captain Garnish. “A 
double-headed Dutchman of a land-lubber 
you must be not to know the difference be- 
tween pitchin’ on the sea and lyin’ all night at 
anchor in smooth water! How dared you 
stow yourself away on board this vessel? Is 
it rope’s end first, or simple chuck over the 
side ?” he said, turning to the skipper. 

“ We won't be too hard on him,” said Cap- 
tain Timon. “ Perhaps the man can’t swim.” 

“He ain’t done no harm,” said Captain 
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Cyrus. “ Let ’s let him 
off easy and set him 
ashore in a boat.” 
Captain Teel shook 
hishead. “It won’t 
do,” he said, ‘to 
offer prizes for 
that sort of 
thing.” 


CAPTAIN GARNISH, 


“Prizes!” cried Cap- 
tain Garnish, who was 
evidently a man of high 
temper, with a strong way of 
doing and putting things. “I ’d prize him! 
I ’d—” : 
Doris now spoke up. “ None of those things 
shall be done to him,” she said, “ until he tells his 
story. Please, sir, will you tell us your story?” 
The man had a pair of plaintive eyes, and 
he fixed them upon Doris. “I am a school- 
master,” he said. “ For nearly a year I have 
been teaching at West Imbury.” 
“ach of the captains now put his head a 
little forward, and listened with great attention. 

“T stood it as long as I could,” said the 
schoolmaster, “and then I ran away. I am 
not a sailor, but I thought I should like to go 
tosea. Anything would be better than teach- 
ing school at West Imbury.” 

“ Did the scholars treat you badly ?” 
Doris. 

“ Oh, no,” said the schoolmaster. “I don’t 
mind boys, I can manage them; but it was the 
woman I boarded with who drove me to des- 
peration.” 

“Could n’t you board somewhere else?” 
asked Doris. 

“No, not at all,” he answered. “She had a 
contract from the town to board me for two 
years. She was the lowest bidder. She would 


asked 
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lose money if I went away, and she threatened 
me with the law. But my privations and misery 
were insupportable, and I fled.” 

“ Who was the woman who had your con- 
tract ?” asked Captain Cyrus. 

“ Mrs. Bodship,” said the schoolmaster. 

At these words each of the four captains 
heaved a sigh, and, involuntarily, Captain Cy- 
rus laid his hand on the man’s shoulder. 

“‘ Now that you ’ve put yourself square afore 
us,” said Captain Timon, “ I don’t know as we 
’ve got much to say agin you; but you ought 
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aboard he must n’t do no more work than will 
just pay for what he eats; a bunk, not costin’ 
anything, can be thrown in for nothin’.” 

This compact was quickly made and the 
schoolmaster, much relieved, was taken below 
to breakfast. 

“ There ain’t no need,” said Captain ‘Timon, 
confidentially, “fur Captain Cyrus or that 
schoolmaster to know that Mrs. Bodship was 
tryin’ to overhaul the schooner. It will just 
worry the captain, and won’t do the school- 
master no good.” 





** PLEASE, 


tohave come aboard square and honest, instead 
of stowin’ away.” 

“T was told,” said the schoolmaster, “ that 
you did not want any hands, and I could not 
stay on shore a moment longer.” 

“Do you wish to go to Boston?” asked 
Doris. 

“T will go anywhere,” said the schoolmaster. 
“T will do anything, if only you will let me 
stay with you.” 

The captains now retired and talked together, 
while Doris and I had some further conversa- 
tion with the schoolmaster. In a few minutes 
the captains returned. 

“ We have agreed,” said the skipper, “ that if 
the owners are willin’ we are willin’ to let him 
stay on board, on condition that he is not to 
have any part of the profits. We are all agreed 
that the profits ought not to be divided into 
any more than six parts. So that if he stays 
VoL. XXXIX.—41. 


SIR, WILL YOU 


TELL US YouR sToRY?” 


“ Do you think Mrs. Bodship will continue 
her pursuit ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the skipper. “She’s the kind 
of woman that don’t give up easy. But I think 
we ’ve given her the slip. She ll be sure to 
think that we ’ve rounded this island and sailed 
north, fur of course we could n’t have no call to 
stay in Shankashank Bay. It’s my opinion she 
’s gone to Boston to be ready to meet us when 
we get there. She ’s got a horse and buggy, 
and I calculate she ’Il drive herself there.” 

“ You don’t mean,” exclaimed Doris, “ that 
she can get to Boston in a buggy sooner than 
we can get there in the Merry Chanter?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Captain Timon. 
“She ’s an awful woman with the whip. And 
the reason I think she will go in her buggy is 
that she ‘ll want to call at the different ports 
to see if we have put into any of them for 
water or repairs.” 
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“ Horrible!” cried Doris. “ What shall we 
do when we get to Boston and find her there?” 

“ I don’t believe she ’ll wait,” said the skip- 
per. “ She ’s a nervous woman, and hates to 
wait. I guess she’ll be gone when we get there.” 

When the schoolmaster came on deck he 
had tidied himself up a little and now looked 
like another man, “I cannot thank you 
enough,” he said to Doris and me, “ for allowing 
me toremain on board of yourship. Itislike be- 
ginning a newlife. But I must admit that I shall 
feel safer when I am out upon the open sea.” 

“Can you swim?” asked the butcher, who 
was standing near. 

The schoolmaster answered that he was sorry 
to be obliged to say that he could not ; where- 
upon the butcher gently whistled a few notes 
and gazed out over the water. 

I had begun to believe that the butcher was 
a pessimist. 

“ And now, Captain,” cried Doris, “let us up 
anchor and hoist sail. ‘There is no reason for 
our stopping here any longer.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Captain 
Timon, dubiously. “ ‘The tide iscomin’ in again, 
and we ’ll get out of this bay just as qu °< by 
lyin’ here as to try to sail agin that flood-tide. «+ 
if you ’d like to be movin’, we can take a sail 
along the coast of Shankashank Bay and have 
a sight of the country; and then, when the tide 
turns, we can go out on the ebb.” 

“ Oh, by all means, let us sail !” cried Doris. 
“Anything is better than being anchored here.” 

“Am I to understand, Captain,” said I, 
“that during our voyage we are to stop every 
time the tide is against us?” 

“Oh, no,” said the skipper, with a laugh. 
“That ’s only when we ’re in these bays. We 
sha’n’t take no account of tide when we are 
out to sea,” 

During the rest of that morning we sailed 
along the coast of Shankashank Bay, sometimes 
half a mile from the land and sometimes even 
less. It was a pretty shore and we enjoyed it, 
although we were moving south, and almost 
directly away from Boston. ‘There was a good 
wind from the west, but we sailed slowly. We 
would not wish, however, to sail very fast in 
the wrong direction. 

We passed a little scattered town, with a few 
fishing-boats anchored along the shore. Then 
we came to a bluff crowned with pine woods 
which extended some distance back into the in- 
terior, The country, as far as we could see along 
the shore, appeared marshy and thinly settled. 

The captains now went forward and talked 
_ together, leaving the wheel inmy hands. I had 
determined to learn to steer, and to get as 
much nautical education as possible. 

In a very few minutes Captain Timon re- 
turned, “ We ’ve agreed,” said he, “that we ’d 
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be runnin’ agin sense and reason if we did n’t 
lay to here and take in water.” 

“Water!” I cried. “ Why, we have taken 
in water.” 

“Yes,” said the skipper, “common water. 
But just the other side of that bluff there ’s the 
Kilkink Spring. A tribe of Injuns used to live 
there just on account of that spring. There is 
no better water in the world, and it ’s great 
on keepin’. Fur along v’yage there ’s nothin’ 
like it.” 

At first Doris and I were inclined to rebel, 
but suddenly she changed her mind, “ It is 
true,” she said, “that the water we have had 
to drink so far is flat and horrid, and now that 
we have a chance of drinking some fine spring 
water we ought by all means to get it. It can’t 
take long.” 

This seemed to me a proper moment to as- 





THE BUTCHER, 


sert myself, and to make Doris understand 
that I was the one who should decide questions 
of this sort. But upon reflection I found that 
I was not prepared to take such action. When 
I took my true position I must be fully pre- 
pared to maintain it. 

In twenty minutes we were anchored about 
a quarter of a mile from the bluff, and after 
dinner a boat with two casks and two captains 
went ashore for water. 

The schoolmaster was ill at ease. “I do 
not believe,” said he to me, “ that I can truly 
feel safe from Mrs. Bodship until we are actually 
out at sea.” 

The butcher walked aft to where Captain 
Timon was quietly smoking his pipe. “ Look 
here,” said the butcher; “ you ought to give 
that schoolmaster something to do. He has 
got a mind, he has, and if you don’t set his 
arms and legs a-going that mind of his will run 
away with him.” 

















“T have given him somethin’ to do,” said 
the skipper, sternly. “ He ’s lent a hand at the 
capstan, and he ’s lent a hand at the sheets. 
That ‘ll pay fur his breakfast and dinner, and 
I can’t give him no more work till he ’s had 
his supper.” 

The butcher made no further remark to the 
skipper, but turning to me as I sat by with 
my afternoon pipe, he said: “ He’s so scared 
that he won’t stay on deck for fear that she 
might be driving along in her buggy and get 
sight of him. And if she does, he says, she ’Il 
be bound to come aboard.” 

“What in the world is he afraid of?” I 
asked. “ He must be very silly.” 

“He is afraid of Mrs, Bodship,” said the 
butcher; “and if you knew Mrs. Bodship you’d 
be afraid of her too, especially if she had a 
contract to board you. I believe that wher- 
ever that schoolmaster goes she’d follow him 
and board him, so that she could send in her 
bill to the town.” For a moment he stood in 
thought. “I know what I’ll do!” he exclaimed. 
“T ll lend him one of my gowns to wear over 
his clothes. Then he can be on deck as much 
as he pleases, and if she does see him she won’t 
know him unless her spectacles are a lot better 
than most.” 

Not long afterwards there appeared on deck 
what seemed to be a pair of butchers. Doris 
and I were much amused by the spectacle. 
But, notwithstanding his garb, the school- 
master did not look the butcher. His gait, his 
bearing, were not those of a genuine slicer of 
meat and cleaver of bones. Still, he was dis- 
guised sufficiently to deceive any Mrs. Bod- 
ship who might be traveling on shore. 

The butcher’s efforts on behalf of the school- 
master’s peace of mind did not end here. After 
a few turns in deep reflection up and down the 
deck he came aft, bringing with him the cage 
which contained the wounded sandpiper. 

“ Look here,” said he to the schoolmaster, 
“T wish you ’d run this bird while you’re aboard. 
I’m not such an hour-and-minute man as you 
are, and sometimes I forget him.” 

The schoolmaster took the cage and looked 
inquiringly at the other. 

“ Now,” said the butcher, “there’s a good 
deal to occupy the mind in running a sand- 
piper in a cage, especially if he’s got a broken 
wing. I laid out to cure that wing, but I guess 
you can do it a great deal better than I could, 
if you give your mind to it. What he wants is 
plenty of mutton tallow, and a cage kept as 
clean as a hospital ward.” 

When the two casks and Captain Teel and 
Captain Garnish returned in the boat, the 
schoolmaster, with a piece of sail-cloth tied 
in front of him to protect his butcher’s gown, 
was busily engaged in cleaning the sandpiper’s 
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cage. Captain Garnish stepped up to him with 
an angry glare upon his face. 

“Look here,” he said, “that’s agin con- 
tract. We didn’t take you aboard this schooner 
to work except just meal stints.” 

The schoolmaster looked up at the angry 
captain, but before he could reply the butcher 
broke in. “ Now, then, cap’n,” said he, “this 
sandpiper business is a private job between 
me and the schoolmaster. What he gets and 
what he don’t get is his business and mine. 
The sandpiper has n’t got anything to do with 
the ship, and he could be run ashore just as 
well as he is run here.” 

The severity on Captain Garnish’s counte- 
nance began to fade. “Very well,” said he; 
“if it’s private I’ve nothin’ to say. But 
there ’s no claims fur work to be brought agin 
the profits.” 

vi. 


THE MAN ON THE HILL, 


Doris and I were amazed at the slow pro- 
gress made by the captains in supplying the 
Merry Chanter with pure water from the cele- 
brated Kilkink Spring. ‘The boat went out 
again, this time with the skipper and Captain 
Teel, and their trip was a longer one than 
that of the two other captains. At the end 
of the third trip evening began to fall, and 
Captain Timon said it would be of no use to 
try to get any more water that day. 

“ Any more ?” cried Doris. “ Surely we have 
enough by this time!” 

The skipper smiled and shook his head. 
“ Not fur a sea v’yage,” he said. “ When you 
once get out to sea there ’s no gettin’ in fresh 
water. You see we ’ve throwed out all we 
took in at Mooseley, because you said that it 
did n’t agree with you. We don’t want to 
make our owners sick, you know.” 

“T wish I had never mentioned the water,’ 
said Doris, marching away. 

The next morning the process of taking in 
the water began again; but there was no use 
fretting about this, Captain Timon remarked, 
for the tide was coming in again and we 
ought to be glad that we had something use- 
ful to do while we were obliged to wait. 

Restless and impatient, and tired of walk- 
ing up and down the deck of our anchored 
vessel, Doris and I went ashore on the second 
trip of the boat, thinking a country walk might 
quiet our minds. The butcher had already 
been landed; but we could not induce the 
schoolmaster to leave the ship. We left him 
anointing and bandaging the wounded wing 
of the sandpiper. 

Doris would not leave until the skipper had 
assured her that our going on shore would 
fiot interfere with the sailing of the Merry 
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Chanter when the proper time came. Cap- 
tain Timon said he would fire a gun—he 
had a musket on board — two hours before he 
weighed anchor, and as this would certainly 
give us plenty of time to return to the ship, we 
went ashore with easy hearts. 

The country which lay between the bluff 
and the little town was slightly rolling ; wiry 
grass growing thinly in the sandy soil, with a 
few bushes here and there. At some distance, 
on the top of a little rounded hill, we saw 
the butcher, apparently admiring the land- 
scape. As we walked in his direction, desiring 
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“T was looking for Mrs. Bodship,” said he. 
“If I’d seen her driving this way in her buggy 
I’d been on board in no time, and had that 
schoolmaster stowed away among the ballast ; 
and if he ’d heaved some of it at her when she 
come down to look for him I would n’t have 
blamed him, though, of course, Captain Cyrus’s 
feelings must be taken into account when it 
comes to that.” 

“T think you are entirely too much afraid 
of Mrs. Bodship,” said I. 

“Well, she has n’t come along yet,” said 
the butcher. “ But on the top of that hill there 
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to know if anything could be seen from the 
top of that hill, he came down to meet us. 

“ Do you know,” he said, as soon as he was 
near enough, “if that schoolmaster was at- 
tendin’ to my sandpiper?” 

We assured him that we had left the peda- 
gogue giving careful attention to the unfor- 
tunate bird. 

“T am glad of that,” he said, his counte- 
nance assuming an expression of relief. “He 
ought to keep himself occupied, and the cap- 
tains won’t let him do no more for the ship 
than just exactly so much, I was afraid he 
might get tired stayin’ there doin’ nothin’ and 
might come ashore. And it would be pretty 
rough on him if she were to nab him before 
he ’d got to fairly feelin’ at home on the ship.” 

“What were you looking at from that hill ?” 
asked Doris, who was anxious to go on. 


is a man that I ’ve had my eye on for pretty 
nigh an hour. In the whole of that time I 
don’t believe he ’s taken his eyes off the ship. 
I have an idea that he has got a contract to 
spy for Mrs. Bodship.” 

“Tet us go straight over there and speak 
to him,” said Doris. “ No man has a right to 
spy on the Merry Chanter.” 

Doris spoke so quickly that I had no time 
to propose this myself, but we instantly started 
for the distant man. 

“ Let me go first,” said the butcher. “ He 
may have a club or a knife about him.” 

Whether or not the butcher had his cleaver 
in one of his pockets I could not tell, but he 
walked bravely on. 

The man on the hill did not seem at all dis- 
turbed by our approach. On the contrary, he 
came to meet us, as the butcher had done. He 

















was a middle-sized man, somewhat inclined to 
stoutness, but very quick and springy in his 
gait. His face was plump and ruddy, smooth 
shaven except a pair of sandy side-whiskers, 
and he had pleasant blue eyes. Without doubt 
he was an Englishman. 

“ Good morning to you,” he said, raising his 
hat. “ Now I dare say you belong to that ship.” 

I informed him that my wife and I owned 
the vessel. 

“ Really!” he exclaimed. “ Now tell me 
where are you bound to?” 

“To Boston,” I replied. 

“ The very thing!” he exclaimed. “ Boston 
is in the North somewhere, now, is n’t it ? I’m 
an English traveler, but I don’t like your long 
railway carriages. In England we ’d use them 
for bridges. I came to this place in a wagon, 
but it is broken to smash down there in that 
village. Now, I should like, of all things, to 
take a sail along the coast; I don’t care 
whether it is to Boston or Salt Lake City. 
Now, tell me, will you book me asa passenger ? 
It is a trading vessel, is n’t it?” 

Doris and I consulted apart. “I have an 
idea,” said she, “ that it is not impossible we 
might make more money carrying passengers 
than freight. He seems like an honest, straight- 
forward man, Why should n’t we take him to 
Boston ? ” 

We returned and told the man that we were 
making a regular commercial cruise to Boston, 
and that if he was in no hurry to get there we 
would take him as a passenger. 

“ Good!” he cried; “I ‘ll go. I am in no 
hurry, youknow, But you are positively sure now 
that you are not going to cross the Atlantic ? ” 

So far the butcher had not spoken, nor did 
he speak now; but the spasm of resigned pessi- 
mism which seemed to run through his frame, 
heaving his chest and gently upturning his 
eyes, indicated quite plainly his opinion of the 
Merry Chanter crossing the Atlantic. 

Having assured the Englishman that our 
trade was entirely coastwise, he declared he 
would go instantly to the town, fetch his lug- 
gage, and be on board in no time, In fact, 
when we had finished our ramble and were 
about to enter.the boat which Captain Teel 
had rowed over to take us back to dinner, we 
saw our passenger rapidly striding over the 
hills bearing an immense portmanteau in one 
hand and in the other a hat-box, a bundle of 
umbrellas and canes, besides various other 
packages. He shouted to us to wait for him, 
and we took him on board with us. 

The captains did not object in the least to 
our new passenger. “Summer tenants and 
boarders,” said Captain Timon, “and sailin’ 
parties long and short, has got ten times more 


* money in’em than fish and crops, or the flour 
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trade either, for that matter. I goin fur pickin’ 
up passengers all along the coast if we can get 
’em.” 

“ Always being careful,” said Doris, in an 
undertone, “not to pick up a Bodship.” At 
which Captain Timon gave a sympathetic 
grin. 

After dinner Doris said to me, “We ought 
to have a book in which to put down the names 
of our passengers.” Accordingly I made one 
out of several sheets of paper. We entered first 
the name of the butcher, and then I was about 
to write that of the schoolmaster, but Doris 
objected. 

“We ought to have another page for a free 
list,” she said, “ and put him on that.” 

When this had been arranged we went on 
deck to inquire the name of our new passenger. 
We found him sitting on a coil of rope, smok- 
ing a black wooden pipe and talking gaily to 
the butcher, the schoolmaster, and three of the 
captains, 

“ What is your name, sir?” said I, approach- 
ing with my book in my hand. 

He took his pipe from his mouth in defer- 
ence to the presence of my wife. “I am Lord 
Crabstairs,” he said. 

I happened to be looking at the butcher 
at this moment, and saw him suddenly turn 
upon his heel and disappear below, In an 
instant he returned. His arms were folded 
upon his chest, but I could see beneath his 
white gown the distinct outlines of a cleaver. 
He stepped close to me. 

“ Maniacy is a thing,” he whispered, “ which 
cannot be allowed on shipboard.” 

“You may think it a little odd,” said the 
new passenger, looking about on the various 
degrees of surprise and amazement expressed 
upon the countenances of the company, “ that 
a member of the upper house should be neg- 
lecting his parliamentary duties and taking 
passage with you for Boston, where he has n't 
the least business in the world, you know. 
But when I have told you my story you won't 
think it so beastly odd, after all.” 

“Story!” cried Doris. “ Let everybody sit 
down and listen.” 

And everybody did; Captain Teel being 
brought post-haste from the cook’s galley, 


Vil. 
LORD CRABSTAIRS. 


“ In the first place,” said Doris, “do you 
really mean to say that you are truly an Eng- 
lish lord—a peer of the realm?” 

“TI do really and truly mean to say that,” 
answered the passenger, his blue eyes gleaming 
with as much of an honest glow as was ever 
seen in eyes, “I am Henry, Lord Crabstairs 
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of Haviltree, Warwickshire. The family estates 
once covered, I am told, ten thousand acres.” 

The butcher listened with interest. “ Cattle 2.” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, no,” said the other; “I don’t care for 
cattle. What I like is poultry. Just before I 
left England I had the finest lot of poultry you 
ever saw—all blooded, with pedigrees. And 
bees, twenty-seven hives of bees, and each one 
with its name painted on it in a different color 
from the rest—‘ Daisy,’ ‘ Clover,’ ‘ Daffodil,’ 
and soon, The bees could n’t read the names, 
you know, but each one knew his hive by the 
color of the letters.” 

“This is the first time I ever heard,” said 
Captain Garnish, “that there was twenty- 
seven colors.” 

“Oh, bless you!” cried the Englishman, 
“it is easy enough to manage that. On one 
hive the letters were all red, and on another 
they were all blue, and on another half were 
red and half blue, and so on. In that way I 
made the colors go round, you know.” 

“You ought to have painted your bees,” 
remarked Captain Timon, “and then there 
could n’t have been no mistake. If you saw a 
red bee goin’ into a blue hive you could have 
picked him up and put him into the right hole.” 

*“ No need of that, no need of that!” cried 
the Englishman. “The bees attend to that. 
They kill them if they make a mistake, you 
know. And there are lots of other things I like, 
such as flower-beds and a kitchen garden. 
Nothing sets me up, you know, like working 
inthe kitchen garden. And a cow. Every morn- 
ing I curried and brushed my cow until she 
shone like a sealskin. That cow knew me like 
a brother. If she happened to be out of sight 
in the copse, all I had to do was to drum on the 
bottom of a tin pail and she would come running 
to be milked and to get her bit of cabbage leaf.” 

The company looked wonderingly at one 
another. Was this the usual way of life with 
British peers ? 

“When all that happened,” continued the 
speaker, “I was the happiest man in the 
United Kingdom. Forty years old, sound of 
wind and limb, no wife nor child nor any one 
depending on me, a nice little house in the 
prettiest part of Bucks County, with a great 
copper beech in front of my door that the earl 
himself would have given a thousand pounds 
for if it could have been taken up and planted 
in his park, with a little green as smooth as 
velvet where I used to feed my fowls, and 
the brightest flower-beds and the earliest peas 
within twelve miles of Aylesbury. I have a 
little income from my mother’s family, and that 
kept things going, and from break of day till 
ten o’clock at night there could n’t be a jollier’ 
fellow than I was. 
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“ Well, madam, and all of you, it was on a 
beautiful morning this spring, with the grass 
greener and more flowers in blossom and the 
peas more forward than I had ever known 
them before at that time of year, not to speak 
of a little calf as like to her mother as two 
pins of different sizes, when I was sitting in 
front of my cottage in the shade of the beech, 
with my morning pipe and mug of ale, that 
there came to me two men,—attorneys they 
were from London, who had driven over from 
the railway station in a dog-cart,—and they 
lost no time in saying that their errand was to 
inform me that by the death of the late lamented 
Godfrey, Lord Crabstairs, I was now Henry, 
Lord Crabstairs of Haviltree. 

“ As you may well imagine, I jumped up in 
a rage at hearing this. ‘None of your lies!’ I 
cried. ‘Lord Godfrey may be dead or he may 
not be dead, but whichever he is, he has a son 
and a grandson, legal issue. You need not sup- 
pose that I have not kept my eye on all that.’ 
‘That may be,’ said the speaking attorney; 
‘but your eye did n’t keep the son from falling 
overboard from a collier in the Mersey, and his 
infant son from dying two weeks ago of cholera 
infantum, without issue. Whereupon, by the 
death of old Lord Godfrey yesterday morning 
you are Lord Crabstairs and no mistake.’ 

“ Now then,” said the Englishman, looking 
briskly around at his auditors, “ I was so an- 
gry that I was ready to knock down those 
two men right and left. But in England it 
does not do to lay hands on law folk. I was 
well up in this Crabstairs succession, you 
know. I had studied it all my life, and with 
two good lives between me and the title I felt 
safe. But how could any man imagine that 
such beastly luck was coming to him! You see 
the Crabstairs have been loaded with an in- 
herited debt for a long, long time back, and for a 
hundred and fifty years there has not been a 
lord of the estate who has lived at Haviltree. 
Every man-jack of them, as soon as he came 
into the title, was clapped into jail for debt. 
There was no getting out of it except by run- 
ning away; which some of them did. 

“ The inherited debt, you know, was bigger 
than any Crabstairs could pay. The second 
son of old Lord Godfrey took time by. the fore- 
lock and ran away to the Philippine Islands, 
where he married a native wife and brought 
up a large family. But he never had anything 
but a heathen marriage, for fear that his elder 
brother might die without issue and misery 
might come upon his wife’s children.” 

“That was true Christianity,” said Captain 
Teel, solemnly. f 

“* Now,’ said the speaking attorney to me, 
‘my lord,’ said he—‘ Don’t my lord me!’ I 























ing to do with these Crabstairs! I am eleven 
removes from the main line.’ ‘ You can’t re- 
nounce the title, my lord,’ said he. ‘ You are 
the heir-at-law, and there is no getting out of 
it.’ Now the second attorney, who had n’t said 
anything so far, spoke up. He took a paper 
out of his pocket. ‘ Henry, Lord Crabstairs 
of Haviltree, Warwickshire,’ said he, ‘I arrest 
you for debt in the amount of two hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds, seven shillings, 
and sixpence ha’penny. And we brought over 
a constable in the dog-cart, so the easier you 
make things the better.’ 

“ On hearing this I hurled my pint pot at 
one attorney and my pipe at the other, and 
making a dash at the beehives which stood 
near by, I kicked over a dozen of them. A 
black cloud of savage stingers came howling 
out, and as I sprang away—not one of them 
after me, for they knew their master —I heard 
behind me such a cursing and swearing and 
screaming as nearly split my ears. I darted 
into the garden, through the pea patch, and 
over the back fence, and made across country, 
at a pace those law people could n’t think of 
keeping up, to the railway station. I caught a 
train, went to town, drew all my little income 
that was due, and took passage for America. 

“ And here I am, knowing nothing in the 
world of what has become of my dear home, 
of my cow and my calf, of my flower-beds and 
my kitchen garden, of my beautiful flock of 
poultry, or of the bees and the attorneys. I 
have left everything behind me; but there is 
one thought that makes up for a lot of what 
has happened, and that is that for the first 
time in many a long year there is no Lord 
Crabstairgin jail for debt. And what is more,” 
he said, rising to his feet, and his blue eyes 
sparkling with honest indignation, “there 
never will be, so long as I am alive!” 

At this Captain Garnish came forward and 
shook the Englishman by the hand, and his 
example was immediately followed by the 
other captains and by the schoolmaster. 

“TIT can feel for you,” said the latter, “as 
one who flees from tyranny. May you never 
be overtaken!” 

The butcher did not shake hands, That was 
not his way. He stood up very straight and said: 
“ May I be chopped and sawed, bone-drawed 
and skewered, if I ’d live in a country where a 
man can be made a lord without his having a 
word to say about it! If I found myself in that 
fix, sir, debt or no debt, jail or no jail, I ’d cut 
and run! I say you did the square thing, sir!” 

“Do you intend,” asked Doris, who had 
listened with eager earnestness to the English- 
man’s story, “to continue to call yourself Lord 
Crabstairs ? ” 

“Of course I do,” said the other. “That is 
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my name, and I shall not disown it. I don’t 
wish to sail under false colors; and more than 
that, so long as it is known that I am alive 
and holding the title they can’t nab any other 
poor fellow, perhaps with a family.” 

“Very good,” said Doris; “we understand 
your case perfectly. And now,” she continued, 
turning to Captain Timon, “let us set sail.” 


Vill. 
DOLOR TRIPP, 


Bur Captain Timon was not yet ready to set 
sail. The business of water-carrying had not 
gone on in the afternoon, for the reason that 
the spring had become muddy by much dip- 
ping and required some time in which to settle 
and purify itself. Two casks had been left 
there, so it was absolutely necessary that a boat 
should go after them, and it was now too late 
in the day to make an advantageous trip. 

I think Doris’s impatience would have 
proved beyond her control had she not be- 
come interested in a plan proposed by Lord 
Crabstairs. This nobleman was of an exceed- 
ingly lively and practical disposition, and took 
a great interest in his contemplated sea voyage 
to Boston. He had come into this part of the 
country without other aim than to escape cities, 
which he hated; and he would not now be 
going to Boston but for the opportunity of go- 
ing by sea. He was very fond of the sea, and 
when he had seen our anchored ship he had 
been fascinated by the idea of sailing some- 
where in her. 

His desire now was to plunge boldly into 
sailor life, to pull on ropes, to climb the mast- 
head, and all that sort of thing, and he had 
been very much taken aback when the school- 
master informed him that nothing of the kind 
would be allowed. 

“Tf you pay your passage,” said the school- 
master, “they will not let you do any work at 
all; and if you sail gratis, so to speak, you can 
only do enough to pay for your meals,” 

The prospect of sailing without occupation 
appeared dull to Lord Crabstairs, nor did the 
offer of the schoolmaster to allow him some- 
times to attend to the sandpiper promise much 
relief. But his mind was as quick and active 
as his body. 

“ By George!” he cried, “ I don’t care for 
birds like that; but I will keep poultry. Fresh 
eggs every morning, and roast fowl for dinner. 
I will go on shore at daybreak'to-morrow and 
buy some.” 

The butcher here remarked that if fowls were 
to be killed he would furnish the tools, but that 
was all he would do, as he had gone out of that 
business. 

Our detentions in port had had the effect 
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of making Doris feel the need of occupation, 
and she gladly welcomed the poultry scheme. 
Of course there would not be time on the 
voyage to hatch out little chickens; but she 
determined, if it were possible, to purchase for 
herself a hen with a young brood. 

The discussions regarding this new scheme 
proved interesting, and the captains gave their 
full consent. The enthusiastic nobleman went 
so far as to suggest the purchase of a few hives 
of bees, but this proposal met with no favor. 
A cow was spoken of, but here the butcher 
vehemently objected. The time might come, 
he said, when she would have to be slaughtered, 
and he vowed he would not sail in company 
with a cow that might have to be slaughtered. 

The first thing I saw when I cast my eyes 
landward the next morning was Lord Crab- 
stairs hurrying over the hillocks towards the 
shore, and carrying a pair of full-grown fowls 
with each hand. He had rowed himself ashore, 
and now returned with his prizes. 

“ There they are!” he cried, as soon as he 
reached the deck. “Three hens and a cock! 
That was all the woman would sell, but she 
said we might get young chicks at a house 
about a mile farther inland. I will go there 
directly I’ve eaten breakfast. And now what 
are we to do with them? Of course it won’t do 
to put up a high fence all around the deck. But 
I dare say they know as well as we do that they 
can’t swim, and so will not jump overboard. 
Anyway, here goes to see what will happen.” 
And he cut the cords which bound their legs. 

Instantly the four fowls began to rush madly 
here and there, screaming and fluttering their 
wings. The cock flew half way up one of the 
shrouds of the mainmast, and sat there croak- 
ing and evidently highly excited, while the 
three hens went screaming down the open 
hatchway on the forward deck, and then after 
some wild careering flew down another hatch- 
way into the hold among the ballast. 

“That will do very well,” said Lord Crab- 
stairs. “I will throw them down some bread, 
and there they can stay until we have mustered 
the rest of the flock. As for the cock, if he likes 
rope ladders, he is welcome to stop there for 
the present.” 

“ It is a good thing he is not an egg layer,” 
said the schoolmaster. 

After breakfast Lord Crabstairs, accompa- 
nied by Doris, who wished to select her own 
brood, and by myself and the butcher, went 
on shore on an expedition after poultry. 

The house to which we directed our steps 
was about a mile and a half from our landing- 
place, and when we had approached near 
enough to get a good view of it we found it 
to be a dark, somber building without a tree 
near it except a great pine, which grew so 
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close to one corner that it seemed like a part 
of the house. As we drew nearer, Doris re- 
marked that it looked more like a prison than 
a farm-house. 

At this Lord Crabstairs laughed loud and 
said he hoped we should not find it full of jail- 
birds, as those were not the ornithological speci- 
mens we were after. 

As we drew nearer, the resemblance to a 
prisonincreased. A high pale fence surrounded 
the house yard, and we could see that there 
were iron bars to the windows. The narrow 
gate which opened upon the road was locked, 
but a man was at work inside, and he came 
and opened it. When we told him our errand 
he at first hesitated, and then said we must go 
and ask at the house. 

In a body we went up a grass-grown brick 
path to the front door, where we knocked, A 
more somber-looking house I never stood be- 
fore. The building itself had a certain air of 
importance, but the surrounding grounds did 
not accord with any such air. They were flat, 
bare, and covered with scrubby grass; not a 
flower-bed nor border, nor even a rose bush. 
The thin grass which covered the house yard 
had recently been cut, and the man was now 
raking it into meager little piles of hay. A few 
out-buildings at ashort distance were separated 
from this yard by a high fence and a gate. 
The building itself was destitute of any at- 
tempt at ornament, not having even a piazza. 

After we had waited some minutes the door 
was opened as far as a stout chain would al- 
low, and the form of a tall woman appeared 
at the aperture. She wore a black-and-white 
striped sunbonnet. We saw more of this sun- 
bonnet than of her face. 

Doris stepped forward and stated our er- 
rand. The woman listened, and then, remarking 
that she would see, shut the door with a bang. 

“ Polite, that!” said Lord Crabstairs. “I 
dare say shé is a female convict.” 

The door was not opened again, but pres- 
ently there came around the corner another 
woman, also wearing a black-and-white striped 
sunbonnet; but she was shorter and had a 
pleasanter voice than the other. 

“If it’s chickens you want,” she said, “ you 
can come this way. We have some to sell.” 
She led the way through a gate to a poultry- 
yard, where she showed us a variety of fowls, 
not one of which, Lord Crabstairs declared, 
possessed a single drop of pure blood. He 
selected, however, a half-dozen of the best 
specimens, and Doris bought a hen with nine 
little chicks, together with the coop, which, 
with its occupants, the butcher and I under- 
took to carry to the boat. 

While we were engaged in making our pur- 
chases another woman came out tothe chicken- 














yard. She also wore a black-and-white striped 
sunbonnet, but she was younger than the two 
others, and her face was quite pretty. Her 
countenance had a pensive expression, but her 
large gray eyes were quick and alert, and 
moved with interest and curiosity from one 
member of our party to another. She did not 
speak during the selection and bargaining, but 
observed everything that was done and listened 
to everything that was said. 

When we were leaving the poultry-yard she 
stepped up to Doris and said: “I am glad 
you wanted chickens. I have not seen a 
stranger since March.” 

Delighted to have this opportunity given 
her to ask questions, Doris asked questions 
without stint. 

“Yes,” answered the young woman, “my 
two sisters and I live here all alone by ourselves. 
This high fence and the iron bars to the lower 
windows are to keep out burglars. Alwilda — 
sheis the one who came to the front door —and 
Lizeth —that one over there with the chickens 
—are very much afraid of burglars. There is 
no man in the house. Our hired man sleeps in 
the barn. Alwilda locks the two yard gates 
herself every night, so he is shut out just the 
same as everybody else. My name is Dolor— 
Dolor Tripp. Tripp is our family name. Yes, it 
is dreadfully lonely. We don’t do anything but 
just live here, except Alwilda; she paints.” 

“Paints!” exclaimed Doris in surprise, re- 
calling the figure of the tall woman in the 
black-and-white sunbonnet. 

“Yes,” replied Dolor Tripp. “ She paints 
pictures on the dining-room walls. She has 
gone only half round the room, and she has 
been years and years at it. Sometimes she 
paints things she sees, and sometimes things 
she remembers. The things she remembers 
are done better than the things she sees. She 
never goes outside this yard,” 

“And you?” asked Doris. “Have you 
nothing to occupy your time?” 

“Not a thing,” replied the young woman, 
“except housework, and that does n’t count. 
I should like the chickens, but Lizeth attends 
to them. I hardly ever see neighbors or 
strangers. The minute I heard that there 
were people here to buy chickens I came 
straight out. I am glad to see anybody.” 

I had joined the group, and noticed that at 
these words a smile appeared on the hitherto 
somewhat pensive countenance of the speaker. 
She looked around and perceived that her sister 
and Lord Crabstairs had gone to a little dis- 
tance to look at some ducks. 

“Do you know,” she said, “ that over and 
over again I have felt glad that that pine tree 
is growing so close to the corner of the house. 
Itnever enters the minds of Alwilda and Lizeth 
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that there is any danger in it, but you can see 
for yourselves that if a burglar once got into 
the yard he could go up that tree just the same 
as a ladder, and get into that second-story 
window. I have sat up half the night wonder- 
ing ifa burglar ever would come up that tree.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that your 
feeling of loneliness is so great that you would 
even be glad to see a burglar?” 

“T don’t exactly say that I would be glad 
to see one,” answered Dolor, “but it would 
be a change.” 

“You must indeed be lonely,” said Doris, 
looking upon the girl with earnest sympathy, 
“ if youconsider a burglar better than nobody.” 

Doris looked at Dolor Tripp for a few mo- 
ments, and then suddenly turned to me with 
a light upon her face. She drew me aside, and 
whispered: “A glittering idea has just struck 
me. Suppose we propose to her to go with us! 
A voyage to Boston would do her no end of 
good; and when we came back we could leave 
her here just as well as not. Shall I ask her?” 

There was a deference in these concluding . 
words which greatly pleased me. As a rule I~ 
did not desire any more women on the Merry 
Chanter, but this case was exceptional. The 
passage money of the young woman would 
be of service, it would be an excellent thing 
for Doris to have a suitable person of her own 
sex on board, and it would be true charity to 
give this poor girl a chance to see something 
of the world. As to her being a stranger to us, 
that did not matter. Most of us were com- 
parative strangers to one another, and it is not 
customary to inquire into the character and 
family antecedents of passengers to Boston. 

When Doris made her suggestion to Dolor 
Tripp the eyes of the latter opened wide and 
sparkled. “Go to Boston?” she cried. “In 
a ship? With you? Go? Why, I would go 
if I had to sell my hair! But Alwilda will 
never agree. Lizeth may—I don’t know; but 
you can’t move Alwilda one inch. But don’t 
suppose I am not going,” she added quickly. 
“ Nothing would ever happen if you waited 
for Alwilda to agree. When do you start ?” 

“We ought to set sail,” said Doris, “ very 
soon after we get to the ship. I suppose all 
the water must be on board by this time.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Dolor Tripp. “That 
would be dreadfully soon. I don’t see how I 
could manage it.” 

During our conversation with the young 
woman the butcher had been standing by, 
silent but observant. He now stepped for- 
ward, “I don’t believe, ma’am,” he said, ad- 
dressing Doris, “that we can sail as soon as 
we get back. The skipper wants to go out on 
the ebb, and it must have been high tide two 
hours ago, so that by the time we are aboard 
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and everythin’ is ready there won’t be much 
ebb tide to go out on; and it won’t be high 
water again until after dark to-night. So you 
see Cap’n Timon is more than likely to want 
to wait till to-morrow mornin’ anyway.” 

“ Well,” said Doris, “ there isn’t really any 
reason why we should be in a hurry. Boston 
will keep, 1’venodoubt. Andif Captain Timon 
thinks it is better to wait until to-morrow 
morning, of course we can wait until then. Will 
that suit you?” she said to Dolor Tripp, whose 
countenance was now glowing with excitement. 

“ That will be time enough,” was the an- 
swer. “I'll know all about it this afternoon.” 

“ Can you send us word,” asked Doris, “so 
we may know whether or not to expect you ?” 

Dolor Tripp looked a little embarrassed, but 
before she could speak the butcher said to 
her, “‘ Have you a clock in your house ? ” 

“Of course we have,” she answered promptly. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “if you will have a 
note ready at six o’clock precisely I ’ll come 
here and get it.” 

“ Very well,” said Dolor Tripp; “I'll have 
it ready. It will be better for you to go to the 
lower end of the yard, and I ’ll hand the note 
to you through the palings. The gate is right 
in front of the dining-room windows.” 

Lord Crabstairs and Lizeth now returned 


to us, his lordship having given up the idea 
of buying ducks, because there would be no 
way-of allowing them to swim except by low- 
ering them from the ship by means of a long 
cord; and this would be feasible only when 


we were at anchor. The butcher and I now 
took up the coop containing the hen and 
chickens, our disengaged hands each bearing 
a pair of fowls, while his lordship carried the 
rest of the purchased poultry, gallantly declin- 
ing to allow Doris to bear the weight of even 
the smallest pullet. 

We left behind us two happy sisters, one 
placidly smiling over the results of an unusu- 
ally profitable sale, and the other glowing with 
the anticipation of unknown joys. 


IX. 
THE “MERRY CHANTER” AND THE TIDE. 


A LITTLE before dark that afternoon the 
butcher appeared before Doris and me on the 
after portion of the deck and made his report. 

“T got to that house,” he said, “ at a quarter 
before six; and as I was a little ahead of time 
I waited outside the pale fence, keeping some 
bushes between me and the house. Pretty soon 

‘that Dolor sister came out and began walking 
straight down to the corner of the fence; but 
before she got there the Lizeth sister she came 
out, and then the Dolor sister she turned 
straight towards the chicken-yard, and going 
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inside the feed-house she came out with her 
apron full of corn and began feeding the chick- 
ens right and left like mad ; and the Lizeth sis- 
ter she called out to her tostop wasting corn that 
way, and she went and took the corn from her 
and began to attend to the chickens herself. 
Then the Dolor sister she went walking about 
picking the weed blossoms, throwing ’em down 
again and picking more, and all the time moving 
down towards the fence; and the minute the 
Lizeth sister locked the poultry-yard and went 
into the house the Dolor one came straight to 
the corner where she said she ’d meet me, and 
there I was. She put this note between the 
palings, and says she, ‘Is there any way of get- 
ting a trunk from this house to your ship to- 
night?’ ‘ Unbeknown?’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ said she. 
‘ At least nobody here must know it.’ ‘ Then 
you are going with us to Boston?’ said I. 
‘Yes, indeed I am,’ said she; ‘ but there will 
be no trouble about me. It’s only the trunk.’ 
‘Then your sisters are not willing?’ said I. 
‘They would n’t be if I told ’em,’ said she, ‘and 
so I don’t intend to tell ’em. They have n’t the 
least right in the world over me, for I am of 
age; but they ’d make a lot of trouble if they 
knew I wanted to go to Boston, and I don’t 
want to have any more trouble than I can help 
having.’ ‘When will your trunk be ready?’ 
says I, ‘and where will it be?’ ‘There ’s an 
empty one in a lower room,’ said she; ‘ and 
after it gets pitch-dark I can put it outside by 
the back door, and then I can bring my things 
down and put them in it, but I can’t move it 
after that.’ ‘ At what time will it be all packed 
and locked and at the back door?’ says I. 
‘ Certainly by twelve o’clock,’ says she. ‘ Then 


-at one o’clock,’ says I, ‘it will be on board the 


ship.’ ‘That is beautiful,’ says she; ‘and assoon 
as the lower gate is unlocked for the hired man 
in the morning, I ’ll walk through the chicken- 
yard and around the sand hills till I am out of 
sight of the house and then go straight to the 
shore.’ ‘ Where there ’ll be a boat to meet you,’ 
says I. Then she said she supposed I was the 
cap’n, and on being told not thanked me all the 
same and left sharp. And here ’s the note.” 

With the exception of the statement that the 
writer would bring money to pay her passage, 
the note contained nothing that the butcher 
had not told us. 

“T like her spirit,” said Doris. “If she is 
of age there is no reason why she should n’t 
go to Boston, or anywhere else she wants to. 
But how in the world is her trunk to be got 
here? The gates will be locked.” 

“The schoolmaster and me,” said the 
butcher, “ will attend to the trunk. He won't 
be afraid to go on shore when it is pitch-dark, 
and I ’ll take a bull’s-eye lantern to use when 
needed,” 

















This being settled, Doris and I went below 
to arrange for the accommodation of the new- 
comer. There was a little cabin back of our 
own, which we appropriated to Dolor Tripp. 
Its space was extremely limited, but we could 
do no better for her. 

Lord Crabstairs had been so exceedingly 
busy in arranging accommodations for the 
poultry on the forecastle, and in endeavoring 
to entice from the rigging the cock which had 
first arrived on board, that he did not know 
of the arrangements that had been made for 
the transfer of the baggage of Dolor Tripp. 
Otherwise, as he informed us next morning, he 
would have been on hand, for a lark like that 
was much to his liking. 

The butcher and the schoolmaster must 
have had a hard time with the trunk, but they 
succeeded in getting it over the high fence, 
and by one o'clock, as had been promised, it 
was on board the Merry Chanter. 

Doris and I arose very early the next morn- 
ing, and it could not have been more than 
half-past six when we beheld Dolor Tripp 
coming down to the shore with a parasol in 
one hand and a little leather bag in the other. 
Lord Crabstairs was standing near us, and the 
moment his eyes fell upon her he gave a jump. 

“T ‘Il take a boat and fetch her,” said he. 
“T can do that much, anyway.” 

“Stop!” cried Doris. “I do not think that 
would be fair. After all the butcher’s trouble 
about her he should have the pleasure of 
bringing her over in the boat.” 

“T don’t quite see the point of that,” said 
Lord Crabstairs. “* Turn about is fair play.’” 

“That would be no turn about at all,” said 
Doris; “but we have no time to argue this 
matter, for Dolor Tripp will get down to the 
water’s edge and find nobody to bring her over. 
So, as I command the Merry Chanter, and 
everybody in it, I am obliged to say to you, 
Lord Crabstairs, that you cannot go after that 
young woman unless the butcher is willing.” 

It struck me that this was a moment when 
a word from me seemed to be called for, but 
I could not make up my mind what sort of 
word to speak. 

Lord Crabstairs made a very low bow. 
“Madam,” said he, “I submit; and I will go 
find the butcher and see if he will give me 
his chance.” , 

In about a minute the butcher appeared 
from below, and made instant preparations 
to descend into the boat which was tied to the 
schooner’s stern. “It will be much better,” 
he said, “for some one who knows her to go 
after her. She may not like to be brought 
over by a stranger.” 

“*Know her!’ ‘Stranger!’ Bedad, I like 
that!” ejaculated Lord Crabstairs, as the 
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butcher rowed away. “He rows very well for 
a butcher now, does n’t he ? I don’t believe 
a man who rows as well as that can be a very 
good butcher. Now, do you, madam?” 

“T do declare,” exclaimed Doris, without 
paying any attention to this inquiry, “she 
really does seem delighted to see him! And 
I am so glad she has on that pretty straw hat. 
I was afraid she would come in her black-and- 
white sunbonnet.” 

The shore was but a short distance away, 
and very soon Dolor Tripp was on board the 
Merry Chanter. She was cordially received 
by the owners, the four captains, and the pas- 
sengers, and shook hands all round. 

“ And now,” cried Doris, “ we must up an- 
chor, hoist sail, and be away without loss of 
time. I long to be out on the rolling deep.” 

But Captain Timon shook his head. “ The 
tide does n’t serve this mornin’, madam,” said 
he. 

“Oh, bother the tide!” cried Doris. “I 
never saw anything like it. But I beg you will 
make a start the instant it does serve.” And 
with this she took Dolor Tripp down below to 
show her the arrangements that had been 
made for her accommodation. 

Lord Crabstairs, who was an active fellow, 
now mounted aloft to compel the truant cock 
to get down from its elevated position in the 
rigging, while the schoolmaster, carrying the 
sandpiper in its cage, appeared on deck and 
proceeded to give the usual morning atten- 
tions to the wounded bird. 

The butcher, his hands in his pockets and 
an expression of earnest thought on his face, 
came after me. Meeting me at the extreme 
stern of the vessel, he said in a low voice: “ Do 
you know that I have got some ideas about 
this schooner ? We have been lying here more 
than three days, and in all that time I don’t 
believe she’s moved around with the tide any 
more than that stump there on shore has 
moved around with it. Tide in and tide out, 
twice a day each way, and she ’s been lying 
here with her bowsprit pointing out to sea and 
her rudder pointing into shore with never a 
shift one’ way or the other. Now it stands to 
reason, I take it, that if a schooner like this 
could move with the tide she would move 
with it; and as she does n’t move with it, it 
stands to reason she can’t move with it.” 

“TI never thought of that!” I exclaimed in 
surprise. “ But, since you speak of it, I believe 
it is so. What do you suppose it means?” 

“Means?” replied the butcher, looking 
around him and speaking in lower tones. “I 'll 
tell you what I believe it means, I think that 
we are stuck fast to the bottom of this bay. 
When they first came in they put out their an- 
chor, and then the schooner, most likely, swung 
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around on to a sand.bar, and stuck tight and 
fast. If she has n’t done that, what ’s to hin- 
der her moving with the tide ?” 

“ But the captains?” I said. “If the ship 
were aground they would mention it. They 
would do something.” 

“ They are not much on the mention,” said 
the butcher; “and as to do, they ’ve been 
hoping every high tide would float her off. I 
would have been on deck this morning when the 
Dolor sister showed on shore if I had n’t been 
listening to the cap’ns’ talk about some par- 
ticular high tide that comes with a particular 
quarter of the moon. I was called off and 
did n’t make out what quarter it was, but I 
believe they ’re waiting for it.” 

“ If that is the case,” said I, “ I hope most 
earnestly that it is not far off.” 

“There ’s no knowing,” said the butcher, 
rather lugubriously. “I don’t care to ask ’em 
about it, for it’s their business to sail the ship, 
not mine. But there ’s one thing I do know, 
and that is when an old schooner like this, with 
about seventy cart-loads of paving stones in- 
side of her, and barnacles outside that will 


(To be continued.) ° 
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weigh about as much, settles on a sand bank 
she ‘ll want a special high tide to come along 
at its earliest convenience if she ever expects 
to float at all.” 

I gazed gloomily over the stern. The little 
boat was gently pulling at her painter as the 
tide impelled her seaward, but the Merry 
Chanter kept its position like a Horse Guard 
on sentry duty. “ At any rate,” I said, “it will 
be of no use to worry the ladies with our con- 
jectures.” 

“JT am with you there,” said the butcher. 
“Tt would n’t be my way to trouble them or 
anybody else. But it strikes me that we ’ll find 
things pretty crooked when we eat up all our 
provisions before we ’ve sailed an inch to 
Boston, and the news gets around that we ’re 
aground in Shankashank Bay, and Mrs. Bod- 
ship-comes after the schoolmaster, and either 
carries him off; and perhaps Cap’n Cyrus too, 
or else stays on board herself, which would be 
an. everlasting sight worse, and the Alwilda 
sister and the Lizeth sister come after Dolor 
Tripp, and Lord Crabstairs gets kidnaped for 
the family debts while wandering on shore.” 


Frank R. Stockton. 
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FLOWER strange and new, 

I know not of what hue, 
I sought for even when a little child, 
Still vainly, vainly through the thickets wild. 
Could I have dreamed of it in some lost dream ? 
I only know o’er meadow and by stream, 
On sunny hillside, and in shadowed glade, 
Where pine and laurel tender twilight made, 
I searched in wistful weariness, and then, 
At eventide, resolved to come’ again 
Upon the morrow. Spring and Summer passed, 
And Autumn killed of her own blooms the last. 
But this undaunted faith supported me: 
After the Winter I the flower shall see. 
Ah me! The changing seasons came and brought 
Flowers upon flowers, but not the one I sought; 
And years and years went by, and Hope forlorn 
Almost refused to lead me forth at morn 
With a glad smile for welcome, if should rise, 
Dewy and dear, my flower of Paradise. 
And I am old at last, ay, near the,side 
Of Jordan, but my longing has not died — 





The longing for this blossom, strange and new. 

I know not what its shape or what its hue; 

But know, across a grave-mound o’er the stream, 
Beyond Earth’s winter and beyond Life’s dream, 
This wonder-flower of my missed destiny 

Grows toward my coming, keeps its bloom for me. 


Louise Vickroy Boyd. 
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THE FALL OF THE REBEL CAPITAL. 


PALINCE the visit of Blair and 
the return of the rebel 
commissioners from the 
Hampton Roads confer- 
ence, no event of special 
significance had excited 
the authorities or people 
of Richmond. February 
and March passed away in the routine of war 
and politics, which at the end of four years 
had become familiar and dull. To shrewd 
observers in that city things. were going from 
bad to worse. Stephens, the Confederate Vice- 
President, had abandoned the capital and the 
cause and retired to Georgia to await the 
end. Judge John A. Campbell, though per- 
forming the duties of Assistant Secretary of 
War, made, among his intimate friends, no 
concealment of his opinion that the last days 
of the Confederacy had come.? The members 
of the rebel Congress, adjourning after their 
long and fruitless winter session, gave many 
indications that they never expected to reas- 
semble. A large part of their winter’s work 
had been to demonstrate without direct accu- 
sation that it was the Confederate mal-Admin- 
istration which was wrecking the Southern 
cause. On his part Jefferson Davis prolonged 
their session a week to send them his last mes- 
sage—a dry lecture to prove that the blame 
rested entirely on their own shoulders. The 
last desperate measure of rebel statesmanship, 
the law to permit masters to put their slaves 
into the Southern armies to fight for the rebel- 
lion, was-so palpably illogical and impractica- 
ble that both the rebel Congress and the rebel 
President appear to have treated it as the 
merest legislative rubbish; or else the latter 
would scarcely have written in the same mes- 
sage, after stating that “much benefit is antic- 
ipated from this measure,” that 





The people of the Confederacy can be but little 
known to him who supposes it possible they would 


2 Jones, “A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol. II., 


P+ 450. 
3 Davis, Message, March 13, 1865. “ American 
Annual Cyclopzedia,” 1865, pp. 718, 719. 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. 
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ever consent to purchase, at the cost of degradation 
and slavery, permission to live in a country gar- 
tisoned by their own negroes, and governed by offi- 
cers sent by the conqueror to rule over them. 


Jefferson Davis was strongly addicted to 
political contradictions, but we must suppose 
even his cross-eyed philosophy capable of de- 
tecting that a negro willing to fight in slavery 
in preference to fighting in freedom was not 
a very safe reliance for Southern independence. 
The language as he employs it here fitly closes 
the continuous official Confederate wail about 
Northern subjugation, Northern despotism, 
Northern barbarity, Northern atrocity, and 
Northern inhumanity which rings through his 
letters, speeches, orders, messages, and proc- 
lamations ‘with monotonous dissonance during 
his whole four years of authority. 

Of all the Southern people none were quite 
so blinded as those of Richmond. Their little 
bubble of pride at being the Confederate 
capital was ever iridescent with the brightest 
hopes. They had no dream that the visible 
symbols of Confederate government and glory 
upon which their eyes had nourished their 
faith would disappear almost as suddenly as 
if an earthquake had swallowed them. Pov- 
erty, distress, and desolation had indeed crept 
into their homes, but the approach had been 
slow, and so mitigated by the exaltations of 
a heroic self-sacrifice that they welcomed the 
change rather than suffered by it. For the 
moment nature was their helper. The cheer- 
ing, healing, revivifying influences of the spring- 
time were at hand, The warm sunshine lay 
on the hills, the songs of birds were in the air, 
buds and blossoms filled the gardens, 

All accounts agree that when on Sunday 
morning, April 2, 1865, the people of Rich- 
mond went forth to their places of worship, 
they had no thought of impending change or 
public calamity. The ominous signs of such a 
possibility had escaped their attention, A few 
days before, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, with her 
children, had left Richmond for the South and 
sent some of her furniture to auction. So also 
some weeks before, the horses remaining in 
the city had been impressed to collect the to- 
bacco into convenient warehouses where it 
All rights reserved, 
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could be readily burned to prevent its falling 
into Yankee hands.} 

But the significance of these and perhaps 
other indications could not be measured by 
the general populace. In fact for some days 
a rather unusual quiet had prevailed. That 
morning Jefferson Davis was in his pew in St. 
Paul’s Church when before the sermon was 
ended an officer walked up the aisle and handed 
him a telegram from General Lee at Peters- 
burg, dated at half-past ten that morning, in 
which he read, “ My lines are broken in three 
places; Richmond must be evacuated this 
evening.” He rose and walked out of church ; 
whereupon the officer handed the telegram to 
the rector, who as speedily as possible brought 
the services to a close, making the announce- 
ment that General Ewell, the commander at 
Richmond, desired the military forces to as- 
semble at three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
news seems also to have reached in some form 
one or two of the other churches, so that though 
no announcement of the fact was made, the 
city little by little became aware of the har- 
rowing necessity. 

The fact of its being Sunday, with no busi- 
ness going on and rest pervading every house- 
hold, doubtless served to moderate the shock 
to the public. Yet very soon the scene was 
greatly transformed. From the Sabbath still- 
ness of the morning the streets became alive 
with bustle and activity. Jefferson Davis had 
called his Cabinet and officials together, and 
the hurried packing of the Confederate archives 
for shipment was soon in progress. Citizens 
who had the means made hasty preparations 
for flight ; the far greater number who were 
compelled to stay were in a flutter to devise 
measures of protection or concealment. The 
banks were opened and depositors flocked 
thither to withdraw their money and valuables. 
A remnant of the Virginia legislature gathered 
in the Representatives’ Hall at the Capitol to 
debate a question of greater urgency than had 
ever before taxed their wisdom or eloquence. 
In another room sat the municipal council, for 
once impressed with the full weight of its re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile the streets were full of 
hurrying people, of loaded wagons, of gallop- 
ing military officers conveying orders. One 
striking sketch of that wild hurry-skurry de- 
serves to be recorded. 


Lumpkin, who for many years had kept a slave- 
trader’s jail, also had a work of necessity on hand — 
fifty men, women, and children, who must be saved 
to the missionary institution for the future enlight- 
enment of Africa. Although it was the Lord’s day 
(perhaps he was comforted by the thought that 


1 Jones, “ A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol. IL., 


P- 438. , 
2 “ Atlantic Monthly,” June, 1865. 
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“the better the day the better the deed”) the 
coffle-gang was made up in the jail yard, within 
pistol shot of Davis’s parlor window, within a stone’s 
throw of the Monumental Church, and a sad and 
weeping throng, chained two and two, the last slave- 
coffle that shall ever tread the streets of Richmond, 
were hurried to the Danville depot.? 


But the “ institution,” like the Confederacy, 
was already in extremis. The account adds 
that the departing trains could afford no trans- 
portation for this last slave cargo, and the gang 
probably went to pieces like every other Rich- 
mond organization, military and political. 

Evening had come, and the confusion of the 
streets found its culmination at the railroad 
depots. Military authority made room for the 
fleeing President and his Cabinet, and depart- 
ment officials and their boxes of more impor- 
tant papers. The cars were overcrowded and 
overloaded long before the clamoring multi- 
tude and piles of miscellaneous baggage could 
be got aboard, and by the occasional light of 
lanterns flitting hither and thither the wheez- 
ing and coughing trains moved out into the 
darkness. The legislature of Virginia and the 
governor of the State departed in a canal boat 
towards Lynchburg. All available vehicles 
carrying fugitives were leaving the city by 
various country roads, but the great mass of 
the population, unable to get away, had to con- 
front the dread certainty that only one night 
remained before the appearance of a hostile 
army with the power of death and destruction 
over them and their homes, 

How this power might be exercised, present 
signs were none too reassuring. Since noon, 
when the fact of evacuation had become certain, 
the whole fabric of society seemed to be crum- 
bling to pieces. Military authority was concen- 
trating its energy on only two objects, destruc- 
tion and departure. The civil authority was 
lending a hand, for the single hasty precaution 
which the city council could ordain was, that 
all the liquors in the city should be emptied 
out. To order this was one thing, to have it 
rigorously executed would be asking quite too 
much of the lower human appetites, and while 
some of the street gutters ran with alcohol, 
enough was surreptitiously consumed to pro- 
duce a frightful state of excitement and drunk- 
enness, No picture need be drawn of the 
possibilities of violence and crime which must 
have haunted the timid watchers in Richmond 
who listened all night to the shouts, the blas- 
phemy, the disorder that rose and fell in the 
streets, or who furtively noted the signs of 
pillage already begun. And how shall we 
follow their imagination, passing from these 
visible acts of the friends of yesterday to what 
they might look for from the enemies expected 
to-morrow? For had not their President offi- 

















cially, their statesmen, and their newspapers 
with frantic rhetoric, warned them against the 
fanatical, penny-worshiping Yankee invader ? 
And that final horror of horrors, the negro sol- 
diers held up to their dread by the solemn presi- 
dential message of Jefferson Davis only two 
weeks before. What now of the fear of servile 
insurrection, the terrible specter they had 
secretly nursed from their very childhood ? 
It is scarcely possible they can have escaped 
such meditations even though already weary 
and exhausted with the surprises and labors 
of the day, with the startling anxieties of the 
evening, with the absorbing care of burying 
their household silver and secreting their yet 
more precious personal ornaments and tokens 
of affection. In Europe, a thousand wars have 
rendered such experiences historically com- 
monplace; in America, let us hope that a 
thousand years of peace may render their 
repetition impossible. 

Full of dangerous portent as had been the 
night, the morning became yet more ominous. 
Long before day sleepers and watchers alike 
were startled by a succession of explosions 
which shook every building. The military 
authorities were blowing up the vessels in 
construction at the river. ‘These were nine in 
number, three of them iron-clads of four guns 
each, the others small wooden ships.! Next, 
the arsenal was fired; and, as many thousands 
of loaded shells were stored here, there suc- 
ceeded for a period the sounds of a continuous 
cannonade. Already fire had been set to the 
warehouses containing the collected tobacco 
and cotton, among which loaded shells had 
also been scattered to insure more complete 
destruction. 

There is a conflict of testimony as to who is 
responsible for the deplorable public calamity 
which ensued. The rebel Congress had passed 
a law ordering the Government tobacco and 
other public property to be burned, and Jeffer- 
son Davis states that the general commanding 
had advised with the mayor and city authori- 


1 “ The following is a list of the vessels destroyed: 
Virginia, flag-ship, four guns, iron-clad ; Richmond, 
four guns, iron-clad; Fredericksburg, four guns, iron- 
clad; Mansemond, two guns, wooden; Hampton, two 
guns, wooden; Roanoke, one gun, wooden; Jorpedo, 
tender ; ay san Patrick Henry, school-ship.” [Bé6r- 
ter, Report, April 5, 1865. Report Sec. Navy, 1865-66. ] 

2 Davis, “ Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” Vol. II., p. 666. 

3 Ewell to Lossing, November, 1866. “ The Inde- 
pendent,” March 11, 1886 

Lossing, writing from both the written statement 
and verbal explanations of General Ewell, says: “ Now 
General Ewell earnestly warned the city authorities 
of the danger of acting according to the letter of that 
resolution; for a brisk wind was blowing from the 
south which would send the flames of the burning 
warehouses into the town and imperil the whole city. 
Early in the evening a deputation of citizens called 
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ties about precautions against a conflagration.” 
On the other hand, Lieutenant-General Ewell, 
the military commander, has authorized the 
statement that he not only earnestly warned the 
city authorities of the certain consequences of 
the measure, but that he took the responsibility 
of disobeying the law and military orders. “I 
left the city about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” he writes, “and as yet nothing had been 
fired by my orders; yet the buildings and depot 
near the railway bridge were on fire, and the 
flames were so close as to be disagreeable as 
I rode by them.” By this time the spirit of 
lawlessness and hunger for pillage had gained 
fullheadway. The rearguard of the retreating 
Confederates set the three great bridges in 
flames, and while the fire started at the four 
immense warehouses and various points, and 
soon uniting in an uncontrollable conflagration 
was beginning to eat out the heart of the city, a 
miscellaneous mob went from store to store, 
and with a beam for a battering ram smashed in 
the doors so that the crowd might freely enter 
and plunder the contents, This rapacity, first 
directed towards bread and provision stores, 
gradually extended itself to all other objects 
until mere greed of booty rather than need or 
usefulness became the ruling instinct, and pro- 
moted the waste and destruction of that which 
had been stolen. Into this pandemonium of 
fire and license there came one additional 
terror to fill-up its dramatic completeness. 


About ten o’clock poe an eye-witness], just 
before the entrance of the Federal army, a cry of 
dismay rang all along the streets which were out 
of the track of the fire, and I saw a crowd of leap- 
ing, shouting demons, in parti-colored clothes, and 
with heads half shaven. It was the convicts from 
the penitentiary, who had overcome the guard, set 
fire to the prison, and were now at liberty. Many 
a heart which had kept its courage to this point 
quailed at the sight, Fortunately, they were too 
intent upon securing their freedom to do much 
damage.* 


It is quite probable that the magnitude and 


upon President Davis and remonstrated against carry- 
ing out that order of Congress, because the safety of 
the city would be jeopardized. He was then in an un- 
amiable state of mind, and curtly replied, ‘ Your state- 
ment that the burning of the warehouses will endanger 
the city is only a cowardly pretext tosave your property 
for the Yankees!’ After Davis’s departure a committee 
of the city council, at the suggestion of General Ewell, 
went to the War Office to remonstrate with whomso- 
ever might represent the department, against the exe- 
cution of the perilous order, Major Melton rudely 
replied in language which was almost an echo of that 
of his superior, and General Ewell, in spite of his 
earnest remonstrances, was ordered to cause the four 
warehouses near the river to be set on fire at three 
o’clock in the morning.” [Lossing, in “The Independ- 
ent” (New York), March 11, 1886. ] 

4 Mary Tucker Magill, in “The Independent” 
(New York), Jan. 7, 1 
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rapidity of the disaster served in a measure to 
mitigate its evil results. The burning of seven 
hundred buildings comprising the entire busi- 
ness portion of Richmond, warehouses, manu- 
factories, mills, depots, and stores, all within 
the brief space of a day, was a visitation so 
sudden, so unexpected, so stupefying as to 
overawe and terrorize even wrong-doers, and 
made the harvest of plunder so abundant as 
to serve to scatter the mob and satisfy its 
rapacity to quick repletion. 

Before a new hunger could arise, assistance, 
protection, and relief were at hand. The citi- 
zens’ committee which went forth to surrender 
Richmond met the vanguard of the Union 
army under General Weitzel outside the limits 
of the city in the early forenoon, and after a 
formal ceremony of submission, a small de- 
tachment of white Union cavalry galloped into 
the late rebel capital, and proceeding directly 
to the State House raised the national flag 
over it.! Soon afterward there occurred what 
was to the inhabitants the central incident of 
the day—the event which engrossed their so- 
licitude even more than the vanished rebel 
Government, the destroyed city, or the lost 
cause. This was the arrival of the colored 
soldiers, the, to them, visible realization of 
the new political and social heavens and earth 
to which four years of rebellion and war had 
brought them. The prejudices of a lifetime 
cannot be instantly overcome, and the rebels 
of Richmond doubtless felt that this was the 
final drop in their cup of misery and that their 
“subjugation” was complete. General Weit- 
zel had arrived with the first detachment of 
Union cavalry; and seeing the conflagration 
and disorder, he sent back an aide in haste to 
bring into the city the first brigade he could 
find, to act as a provost guard. 

At length they came—a brigade of colored 
cavalry from the division of General Devens.? 
It is related that about this time, as by a com- 
mon impulse, the white people of Richmond 
disappeared from the streets, and the black 
population streamed forth with an apparently 
instinctive recognition that their day of jubilee 
had at last arrived. ‘To see this compact, or- 
ganized body of men of their own color, on 
horseback, in neat uniforms, with flashing sa- 
bers, with the gleam of confidence and triumph 
in their eyes, was a palpable living reality to 
which their hope and pride, long repressed, 
gave instant response. They greeted them 
with expressions of welcome in every form — 
cheers, shouts, laughter, and a rattle of ex- 


1 The flag was raised by a young officer named John- 
ston Livingston de Peyster, who had carried it at his 
saddle-bow for a week with this purpose. 

2 Weitzel, testimony ; Report of Committee on Con- 
duct of the War. Supplement, Part I., p. 523. 
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clamations as they rushed along the sides of 
the street to keep pace with the advancing 
column and feast their eyes on the incredible 
sight; while the black Union soldiers rose 
high in their stirrups and with waving swords 
and deafening huzzas acknowledged the fra- 
ternal reception. 

But there was little time for holiday enjoy- 
ment. The conflagration was roaring, destruc- 
tion was advancing ; fury of fire, blackness of 
smoke, crash of falling. walls, obstruction of 
débris, confusion, helplessness, danger, seemed 
everywhere. The great Capitol Square on the 
hill had become the refuge of women and 
children and the temporary storing-place of 
the few household effects they had saved 
from the burning. From this center, where the 
Stars and Stripes were first hoisted, there now 
flowed back upon the stricken city, not the 
doom and devastation for which its people 
looked, but the friendly help and protection 
of a generous army bringing them peace, and 
the spirit of a benevolent Government tender- 
ing them forgiveness and reconciliation. Up 
to this time it would seem that not an organ- 
ization had been proposed nor a hand raised 
to stay the ravages of the flames. The public 
spirit of Richmond was dead even to that 
commonest of human impulses, the willingness 
to help a neighbor in affliction. The advent 
of the Union army breathed a new life into 
this social paralysis. The first care of the of- 
ficers was to organize resistance to fire; and 
instead of the blood and rapine which the de- 
luded Virginians feared from the Yankee of- 
ficers and “ niggers ” in Federal uniforms, they 
beheld them reéstablish order and personal 
security, and convert the unrestrained mob of 
whites and blacks into a regulated energy, to 
save what remained of their city from the 
needless fire and pillage to which their own 
friends had devoted it, against remonstrance 
and against humanity. And this was not all. 
Beginning that afternoon and continuing many 
days, these “ Yankee invaders” fed the poor 
of Richmond, and saved them from the star- 
vation to which the law of the Confederate 
Congress, relentlessly executed by the Con- 
federate President and some of his subordi- 
nates, exposed them. 


LINCOLN IN RICHMOND. 


A LITTLE more than two months before 
these events, President Lincoln had written 
the following letter to General Grant : 


Please read and answer this letter as though | 
was not President, but only a friend. My son, now 
in his twenty-second year, having graduated at 
Harvard, wishes to see something of the war before 
it ends. | do not wish to put him in the ranks, 











nor yet to give him a commission, to which those 
who have already served long are better entitled, 
and better qualified to hold. Could he, without 
embarrassment to you, or detriment to the service, 
go into your military family with some nominal 
rank, I, and not the public, furnishing his necessary 
means? If no, say so without the least hesitation, 
because I am as anxious and as deeply interested 
that you shall not be encumbered as you can be 
yourself,1 


Grant replied as follows : 


Your favor of this date in relation to your son 
serving in some military capacity is received. I will 
be most happy to have him in my military family 
in the manner you propose. The nominal rank given 
him is immaterial, but I would suggest that of cap- 
tain, as | have three staff-officers now, of consider- 
able service, in no higher grade. Indeed, | have one 
officer with only the rank of lieutenant who has 
been in the service from the beginning of the war. 
This, however, will make no difference, and I would 
still say give the rank of captain.— Please excuse 
my writing on a half-sheet, I have no resource but 
to take the blank half of your letter.? 


The President’s son therefore became a mem- 
ber of Grant’s staff with the rank of captain, 
and acquitted himself of the duties of that 
station with fidelity and honor. 

We may assume that it was the anticipated 
important military events rather than the pres- 
ence of Captain Robert T. Lincoln at Grant’s 
headquarters which induced the general on 
the zoth of March, 186s, to invite the President 
and Mrs. Lincoln to make a visit to his camp 
near Richmond; and on the 22d they and 
their younger son Thomas, nicknamed “Tad,” 
proceeded in the steamer iver Queen from 
Washington to City Point, where General Grant 
with his family and staff were “occupying a 
pretty group of huts on the bank of the James 
River, overlooking the harbor, which was full 
of vessels of all classes, both war and merchant, 
with wharves and warehouses on an extensive 
scale.”3 Here, making his home on the steamer 
which brought him, the President remained 
about ten days, enjoying what was probably 
the most satisfactory relaxation in which he 
had been able to indulge during his whole 


presidential service. It was springtime and - 


the weather was moderately steady; his days 
were occupied visiting the various comps af 
the great army in company with the gen@fAl. 

“ He was a good horseman,” records a mem- 
ber of the general’s staff, “and made his way 
through swamps and over corduroy roads as 
well as the best trooper in the command. The 
soldiers invariably recognized him and greeted 
him, wherever he appeared amongst them, with 
cheers that were no lip service, but came from 


1 Lincoln to Grant, Jan. 19, 1865. Unpublished MS. 
2 Grant to Lincoln, Jan. 21, 1865. 
Ss. 


Unpublished 
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the depth of their hearts.” Many evening 
hours were passed with groups of officers before 
roaring camp-fires, where Mr. Lincoln was al- 
ways the magnetic center of genial conversa- 
tion and lively anecdote. The interest of the 
visit was further enhanced by the arrival at 
City Point, on the evening of March 27, of 
General Sherman, who, having left General 
Schofield to con#mand in his absence, made a 
hasty trip to confer with Grant. He was able 
to gratify the President with a narrative of the 
leading incidents of his great march from At- 
lanta to Savannah and from Savannah to Golds- 
boro’, North Carolina. In one or two informal 
interviews in the after cabin of the River Queen, 
Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, and Rear-Admiral 
Porter enjoyed a frank interchange of opinion 
about the favorable prospects of early and final 
victory, and of the speedy realization of the 
long-hoped-for peace. Sherman and Porter 
affirm that the President confided to them 
certain liberal views on the subject of recon- 
structing State governments in the conquered 
States which do not seem compatible with 
the very guarded language of Mr. Lincoln 
elsewhere used or recorded by him. It is fair 
to presume that their own enthusiasm colored 
their recollection of the President's expressions, 
though it is no doubt true that he spoke of 
his willingness to be liberal to the verge of pru- 
dence, and that he even gave them to under- 
stand that he would not be displeased at the 
escape from the country of Jefferson Davis and 
other principal rebel leaders. 

On the 29th of March the party separated, 
Sherman returning to North Carolina, and 
Grant starting on his final campaign to Ap- 
pomattox. Five days later Grant informed 
Mr. Lincoln of the fall of Petersburg, and the 
President made a flying visit to that town for 
another brief conference with the general. 
The capture of Richmond was hourly ex- 
pected, and that welcome information reached 
Lincoln soon after his return to City Point. 

Between the receipt of this news and the 
following forenoon, but before any information 
about the great fire had been received, a visit 
to Richmond was arranged between President 
Lincoln and Admiral Porter. Accounts differ 
as to who suggested it or extended the invita- 
tion, and there is great vagueness and even 
contradiction about the details of the trip. 
Admiral Porter states® that he carried the 
President in his flag-ship, the Ma/vern, until 
she grounded, when he transferred the party to 
his barge with a tugboat to tow it and a small 
detachment of marines on board. Another 
account states that the President proceeded in 


3 Sherman, “ Memoirs,” Vol. II., p. 324. 
4 Gen. Horace Porter, in THe Century, Oct., 1885. 
5 “New York Tribune.” 
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the steamer River Queen until the transfer to 
the barge; also that another transport, having 
a four-horse field wagon and a squadron of 
cavalry, followed for the service of the Presi- 
dent. Still a third account states! that the 
party went in the admiral’s barge the whole 
distance, as affording greater safety against 
danger from any torpedoes which might not 
yet have been removed. The various accounts 
agree that obstructions, consisting of rows of 
piling, sunken hulks, and the débris of the 
destroyed Confederate vessels, were encoun- 
tered, which only the tug and barge were able 
to pass. 

The result therefore was that the party were 
compelled to make a landing at some distance 
below the proper place, at the suburb called 
Rockett’s, and that there was neither sentry 
nor officer nor wagon nor escort to meet and 
receive them. One cannot help wondering at 
the manifest imprudence of both Mr. Lincoln 
and Admiral Porter in the whole proceeding. 

Never in the history of the world did the 
ruler of a mighty nation and the conqueror of 
a great rebellion enter the captured chief city 
of the insurgents in such humbleness and sim- 
plicity. As they stepped from the barge the 
street along the river front seemed deserted, 
and they sent out to find some chance person 
of whom to inquire their way. The unusual 
group soon attracted the attention of idlers, 
and a crowd gathered. Admiral Porter ordered 
twelve of the marines to fix bayonets to their 
rifles and to form six in front and six behind 
the party, which consisted of President Lincoln, 
holding his son “'Tad” by the hand, Admiral 
Porter, and three officers, all being on foot; 
and in this order they walked from the landing 
at Rockett’s to the center of Richmond, a dis- 
tance of nearly two miles. It was a long 
and fatiguing march, evidently not expected 
by the President, who during his ten-days’ 
stay with the army had probably always had 
an officer at his elbow to anticipate his slight- 
est wish for horses or vehicles, There remains 
no trustworthy account of this strange presi- 
dential entry; the printed narratives of it writ- 
ten from memory, after the lapse of years, are 
so evidently colored by fancy that they do 
not invite credence. Admiral Porter, writing 
on the following day, says: 


On the 4th of April I accompanied the President 
up to Richmond, where he was received with the 
strongest demonstrations of joy.? 


This is perhaps the most perfect historical 
record we shall ever have of the event, and 
the imagination may easily fill up the picture 
of a gradually increasing crowd, principally 


1 Manuscript narrative of Colonel W. H. Crook. 
2 Porter, Report, April 5, 1865. 
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of negroes, following the little group of marines 
and officers with the tall form of the President 
in its center ; and, having learned that it was 
indeed Mr. Lincoln, giving expression to won- 
der, joy, and gratitude in a variety of pictur- 
esque emotional ejaculations peculiar to the 
colored race, and for which there was ample 
time while the little procession made its tire- 
some march, whose route cannot now be 
traced. 

At length the party reached the headquar- 
ters of General Weitzel, established in the very 
house occupied by Jefferson Davis as the presi- 
dential mansion of the rebel Confederacy, and 
from which he had fled less than two days before. 
Here Mr. Lincoln was glad of a chance to sit 
down and rest, and a little later to partake of 
a lunch which the general provided. An in- 
formal reception, chiefly of Union officers, nat- 
urally followed, and later in the afternoon 
General Weitzel went with the President and 
Admiral Porter in a carriage, guarded by an 
escort of cavalry, to visit the Capitol, the 
burnt district, Libby Prison, Castle Thunder, 
and other points of interest about the city ; 
and of this afternoon drive also no trustworthy 
narrative in detail by an eye-witness appears 
to have been written at the time. 

It was probably before the President went 
on this drive that there occurred an interview 
on political topics which forms one of the chief 
points of interest connected with his visit. 
Judge John A. Campbell, rebel Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, remained in Richmond when 
on Sunday night the other members of the 
rebel Government fled, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing he reported to the Union military governor, 
General G. F. Shepley, and informed him of 
his “submission to the military authorities.” * 
Learning from General Shepley that Mr. Lin- 
coln was at City Point, he asked permission 
to see him. This application was evidently 
communicated to Mr. Lincoln, for shortly 
after his arrival a staff-officer informed Camp- 
bell that the requested interview would be 
granted, and conducted him to the President 
at the general’s headquarters, where it took 
place. The rebel General J. R. Anderson and 
others were present as friends of the judge, 
and General Weitzel as the witness of Mr. 
Liticoln. Campbell, as spokesman, “ told the 
President that the war was over,” and made 
inquiries about the measures and conditions 
necessary to secure peace. Speaking for Vir- 
ginia, he “ urged him to consult and counsel 
with her public men, and her citizens, as to 
the restoration of peace, civil order, and the 
renewal of her relations as a member of the 
Union.” 4 


3 Campbell, pamphlet. 
4 Ibid. 
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In his pamphlet, written from memory long 
afterwards, Campbell states that Mr. Lincoln 
replied “that my general principles were 
right, the trouble was how to apply them”; and 
no conclusion was reached except to appoint 
another interview for the following day on 
board the Malvern. This second interview 
was accordingly held on Wednesday, April 5, 
Campbell taking with him only a single citi- 
zen of Richmond, as the others to whom he 
sent invitations were either absent from the 
city or declined to accompany him. General 
Weitzel was again present as a witness. The 
conversation apparently took a wide range on 
the general topic of restoring local govern- 
ments in the South, in the course of which the 
President gave Judge Campbell a written 
memorandum,! embracing an outline of con- 
ditions of peace which repeated in substance 
the terms he had proffered the rebel commis- 
sioners (of whom Campbell was one) at the 
Hampton Roads conference on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1865. The only practical suggestion 
which was made has been summarized as 
follows by General Weitzel in a statement 
written from memory, as the result of the two 
interviews : 


Mr. Campbell and the other gentleman assured 
Mr. Lincoln that if he would allow the Virginia 
legislature to meet, it would at once repeal the or- 
dinance of secession, and that then General Robert 
E. Lee and every other Virginian would submit ; 
that this would amount to the virtual destruction 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, and eventually 
to the surrender of all the other rebel armies, and 
would insure perfect peace in the shortest possible 
time.? 


Out of this second conference, which also 


ended without result, President Lincoln 
thought he saw an opportunity to draw an 
immediate and substantial military benefit. 
On the next day (April 6) he wrote from 
City Point, where he had returned, the follow- 
ing letter to General Weitzel, which he im- 


1 “ As to peace, I have said before, and now repeat, 
that three things are indispensable : 

“1, The restoration of the national authority through- 
out the United States, 

“2, No receding by the Executive of the United 
States on the slavery question from the position as- 
sumed thereon in the late annual message, and in pre- 
ceding documents. 

“3. Nocessation of hostilities short of an end of the 
war, and the disbanding of all forces hostile to the 
Government. That all propositions coming from those 
now in hostility to the Government, not inconsistent 
with the foregoing, will be respectfully considered and 
passed upon in a spirit of sincere liberality. 

“T now add that it seems useless to me to be more 
specific with those who will not say that they are ready 
for the indispensable terms, even on conditions to be 
named by themselves.. If there be any who are ready 
for these indispensable terms, on any conditions what- 
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mediately transmitted to the general by the 
hand of Senator Wilkinson, in whose presence 
he wrote it and who was on his way from City 
Point to Richmond : 


It has been intimated to me that the gentlemen 
who have acted as the legislature of Virginia in 
support of the rebellion may now desire to assemble 
at Richmond, and take measures to withdraw the 
Virginia troops and other support from resistance 
to the General Government. If they attempt it, 
give them permission and protection, until, if at 
all, they attempt some action hostile to the United 
States, in which case you will notify them, give 
them reasonable time to leave, and at the end of 
which time arrest any who remain. Allow Judge 
Campbell to see this, but do not make it public.® 


This document bears upon its face the dis- . 
tinct military object which the President had 
in view in permitting the rebel legislature to 
assemble, namely, to withdraw immediately 
the Virginia troops from the army of Lee, then 
on his retreat towards Lynchburg. It could 
not be foreseen that Lee would surrender the 
whole of that army within the next three days, 
though it was evident that the withdrawal of 
the Virginia forces from it, under whatever 
pretended State authority, would contribute 
to the ending of the war quite as effectually 
as the reduction of that army to an equal 
number by battle or capture. The ground 
upon which Lincoln believed the rebel legis- 
lature might take this action is set forth in his 
dispatch to Grant of the same date, in which 
he wrote : 


Secretary Seward was thrown from his carriage 
yesterday and seriously injured. This with other 
matters will take me to Washington soon. I was 
at Richmond yesterday and the day before, when 
and where Judge Campbell, who was with Messrs, 
Hunter and Stephens in February, called on me, 
and made such representations as induced me to 
put in his hands an informal paper repeating the 
propositions in my letter of instructions to Mr. 
Seward, which you remember, and adding ‘* that if 
the war be now further persisted in by the rebels, 


ever, let them say so, and state their conditions, so 
that the conditions can be known and considered, It 
is further added, that the remission of confiscation be- 
ing within the executive power, if the war be now fur- 
ther persisted in by those opposing the Government, 
the making of confiscated property at the least to bear 
the additional cost will be insisted on, but that confis- 
cations (except in case of third party intervening in- 
terests) will be remitted to the people of any State 
which shall now promptly and in good faith withdraw 
its troops from further resistance to the Government, 
What is now said as to remission of confiscation has 
no reference to supposed property in slaves.” [Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s memorandum printed in Campbell, 
pamphlet, pp. 9, 10. ] 

2 Weitzel, in “ Philadelphia Times.” 

3 Lincoln to Weitzel, April 6, 1865. Weitzel, testi- 
mony; Report of Committee on Conduct of the War. 
Supplement, Part L., p. 521. 
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confiscated property shall at the least bear the ad- 
ditional cost, and that confiscation shall be remitted 
to the people of any State which will now promptly 
and in good faith withdraw its troops and other 
support from the resistance to the Government.” 
Judge Campbell thought it not impossible that the 
rebel legislature of Virginia would do the latter, 
if permitted, and accordingly I addressed a private 
letter toGeneral Weitzel, with permission for Judge 
Campbell to see it, telling him (General W.) that 
if they attempt this to permit and protect them, 
unless they attempt something hostile to the United 
States, in which case to give them notice and time 
to leave, and to arrest any remaining after such 
time. I do not think it very probable that any- 
thing will come of this, but I have thought best 
to notify you, so that if you should see signs you 
may understandthem. From your recent dispatches, 
it seems that you are pretty effectually withdrawing 
the Virginia troops from opposition to the Govern- 
ment. Nothing that | have done, or probably 
shall do, is to delay, hinder, or interfere with your 
work,1 


That Mr. Lincoln well understood the tem- 
‘ng of leading Virginians when he wrote that 
e had little hope of any result from the per- 
mission he had given is shown by what 
followed. When, on the morning of April 7, 
General Weitzel received the President’s letter 
of the 6th, he showed it confidentially to Judge 
Campbell, who thereupon called together a 
committee, apparently five in number, of the 
Virginia rebel legislature, and instead of in- 
forming them precisely what Lincoln had 
authorized, namely, a meeting to “take meas- 
ures to withdraw the Virginia troops and other 
support from resistance to the General Govern- 
ment,” the judge in a letter to the committee 
(dated April 7) formulated quite a different line 
of action. 


I have had [he wrote], since the evacuation of 
Richmond, two conversations with Mr. Lincoln, 
President of the United States. . The conver- 
sations had relation to the establishment of a govern- 
ment for Virginia, the requirement of oaths of alle- 
giance from the citizens, and the terms of settlement 
with the United States. With the concurrence and 
sanction of General Weitzel, he assented to the appli- 
cation not to require oaths of allegiance from the 
citizens, He stated that he would send to General 
Weitzel his decision upon the question of a govern- 
ment for Virginia. This letter was received on Thurs- 
day, and was read by me. . The object of the 
invitation is for the government of Virginia to de- 
termine whether they will administer the laws in 
connection with the authorities of the United States. 
I understand from Mr. Lincoln, if this condition be 
fulfilled, that no attempt would be made to estab- 
lish or sustain any other authority.2 


The rest of Campbell’s long letter relates 
to safe-conducts, to transportation, and to the 
1 Lincoln to Grant, April 6, 1865. 


2 Campbell, pamphlet. 
38 Ibid. or 
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contents of the written memorandum handed 
by Lincoln to him at the interview on the 
Malvern about general conditions of peace. 
But this memorandum contained no syllable 
of reference to the “government of Virginia,” 
and bore no relation of any kind to the Presi- 
dent’s permission to “take measures to with- 
draw the Virginia troops,” except its promise 
“that confiscations (except in case of third 
party intervening interests) will be remitted 
to the people of any State which shall now 
promptly and in good faith withdraw its troops 
from further resistance to the Government.” 
Going a step further, the committee next pre- 
pared a call inviting a meeting of the General 
Assembly, announcing the consent of “the 
military authorities of the United States to the 
session of the legislature in Richmond,” and 
stating that “ The matters to be submitted to 
the legislature are the restoration of peace to 
the State of Virginia, and the adjustment of 
questions involving life, liberty, and property 
that have arisen in the States as a consequence 
of the war.” When General Weitzel indorsed 
his approval on the call “for publication in the 
‘Whig’ and in hand-bill form,” he does not 
seem to have read, or if he read to have real- 
ized, how completely President Lincoln’s per- 
mission had been changed and his authority 
perverted. Instead of permitting them to re- 
call Virginia soldiers, Weitzel was about to 
allow them authoritatively to sit in judgment 
on all the political consequences of the war 
“in the States.” 

General Weitzel’s approval was signed to 
the call on April 11, and it was published in 
the “ Richmond Whig ” on the morning of the 
12th. On that day the President, having re- 
turned to Washington, was at the War Depart- 
ment writing an answer to a dispatch from 
General Weitzel, in which the general defended 
himself against the Secretary’s censure for hav- 
ing neglected to require from the churches in 
Richmond prayers for the President of the 
United States, similar to those which prior to 
the fall of the city had been offered up in their 
religious services in behalf of “ the rebel chief, 
Jefferson Davis, before he was driven from the 
Capitol.” Weitzel contended that the tone of 
President Lincoln’s conversations with him 
justified the omission, Mr. Lincoln was never 
punctilious about social or official etiquette 
towards himself, and he doubtless felt in this 
instance that neither his moral nor political 
well-being was seriously dependent upon the 
prayers of the Richmond rebel churches. To 
this part of the general’s dispatch he therefore 
answered : 


I have seen your dispatches to Colonel Hardie 
about the matter of prayers. | do not remember 
hearing prayer spoken of while | was in Richmond, 
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but I have no doubt you acted in what appeared to 
you to be the spirit and temper manifested by me 
while there.1 


Having thus generously assumed responsi- 
bility for Weitzel’s alleged neglect, the Presi- 
dent’s next thought was about what the Vir- 
ginia rebel legislature was doing, of which he 
had heard nothing since his return from City 
Point. He therefore included in this same tel- 
egram of April 12 the following inquiry and 
direction : 

Is there any sign of the rebel legislature coming 
together on the understanding of my letter to 
you? If there is any such sign, inform me what it 
is. If there is no sign, you may withdraw the offer. 


To this question General Weitzel answered 
briefly, “‘ The passports have gone out for the 
legislature, and it is common talk that they 
will come together.” It is probable that Mr. 
Lincoln thought that if after the lapse of five 
days the proposed meeting had progressed no 
farther than “ common talk,” nothing could 
be expected from it. It would also seem that 
at this time he must have received, either by 
telegraph or by mail, copies of the correspond- 
ence and call which Weitzel had authorized, 
and which had been published that morning. 
The President therefore immediately wrote and 
sent to General Weitzel a long telegram, in 
which he explained his course with such clear- 
ness that its mere perusal sets at rest all con- 

1 Lincoln to Weitzel, April 12, 1865. 


2 The account given by Admiral Porter of this 
transaction, in his “ Naval History,” p. 799, is evi- 
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troversy respecting either his original intention 
of policy or the legal effect of his action and 
orders, and by a final revocation of the per- 
mission he had given brought the incident to 
its natural and appropriate termination : 


I have just seen Judge Campbell’s letter to you 
of the 7th. He assumes, it appears to me, that | 
have called the insurgent legislature of Virginia to- 
gether, as the rightful legislature of the State, to 
settle all differences with the United States. I have 
done no such thing.? | spoke of them notas a leg- 
islature, but as ‘‘ the gentlemen who have acted as 
the legislature of Virginia in support of the rebel- 
lion.” I did this on purpose to exclude the assump- 
tion that I was recognizing them as arightful body. 
I dealt with them as men having power de facto to 
do a specific thing, to wit: ‘‘ to withdraw the Vir- 
ginia troops and other support from resistance to 
the General Government,” for which, in the paper 
handed to Judge Campbell, I promised a special 
equivalent, to wit: a remission to the people of the 
State, except in certain cases, of the confiscation of 
their property. I meant this and no more, Inas- 
much, however, as Judge Campbell misconstrues 
this, and is still pressing for an armistice, contrary to 
the explicit statement of the paper I gave him, and 
particularly as General Grant has since captured the 
Virginia troops, so that giving a consideration for 
their withdrawal is no longer applicable, let my 
letter to you and the paper to Judge Campbell both 
be withdrawn or countermanded, and he be notified 
of it. Do not now allow them to assemble, but if 
any have come allow them safe return to their 
homes, 


dently written from memory, without consultation of 
dates or documents, and is wholly inaccurate. 
3 Campbell, pamphlet. 
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EHOLD I send thee to the heights of song, 

My brother! Let thine eyes awake as clear 

As morning dew, within whose glowing sphere 

Is mirrored half a world; and listen long, 
Till in thine ears, famished to keenness, throng 

The bugles of the soul, till far and near 

Silence grows populous, and wind and mere 

Are phantom-choked with voices, Then be strong— 
Then halt not till thou seest the beacons flare 

Souls mad for truth have lit from peak to peak. 

Haste on to breathe the intoxicating air — 
Wine to the brave and poison to the weak — 

Far in the blue where angels’ feet have trod, 


VoL. XXXIX.—44. 


Where earth is one with heaven and man with God. 


Harriet Monroe. 
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The Foes of Civil Service Reform. 


DETERMINED attempt to overthrow the civil 

service rules and to restore the spoils system may 
now at any time be expected. Areas of low pressure 
are reported in the neighborhood of most of the State 
capitals; the storm-center, which is now hovering over 
Kansas, is rapidly moving eastward; high winds and 
local squalls prevail in portions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Maryland, and the cyclone may strike 
Washington about the first of December. Storm-sig- 
nals should be displayed upon the Capitol, and over 
the front portico of the White House. 

It may be well to notice that the storm is wholly an 
artificial product; the AZolus who carries these winds 
in his carpet-bag is always a local politician. The 
people at large are not worrying about “ the injus- 
tice and oppression ” of the civil service rules; so far 
as they know, these rules are working very well. It is 
the political machinists whose wrath is kindled. Nor 
is this any unexpected phenomenon, Nobody supposed 
that the professional politicians would gracefully sub- 
mit to such a sharp restriction of their power. The 
distribution of the offices among their friends is the 
final cause of their existence as politicians; when they 
were stripped of that function, their occupation was 
gone. They did not willingly surrender it; when 
some of them voted to part with it, it was a mere po- 
litical trick, and they meant to recover it at no distant 
day. At the time when the civi] service measure be- 
came a law it was pointed out in these columns that 
the action of Congress was not sincere. There were 
a few men in both parties who believed in the reform ; 
but the majority in favor of the bill was gained by the 
votes of a large number of Republicans who wished 
to prevent the Democrats, then apparently about to 
gain possession of the government, from turning out 
their friends, The civil service rules would be a bul- 
wark against the removal of Republicans from office ; 
as such they were zealously supported by a good many 
Republican politicians so long as the Democrats were 
in power, and fiercely opposed, for the same reason, 
by many Democratic politicians, But as soon as the ad- 
ministration changed the case was bravely altered. The 
Democrats are now doing most of the denouncing, as 
witness the Ohio resolutions, anathematizing “ the Re- 
publican administration for its repeated violation of 
its pledges in behalf of civil service reform”; while 
the Republican bosses are cursing themselves for their 
folly in permitting their own hands to be tied by these 
measures, and threatening to erase them from the 
statute books. Not a few prominent Republican lead- 
ers are now characterizing civil service reform as a 
fraud and asham. These gentlemen must be permitted 
to speak for themselves. What they have done to pro- 
mote it was undoubtedly a fraud and a sham. That 
there has been considerable trickery and evasion in the 
administration of the law may be admitted. That the 
resolutions of the political conventions of both parties 
indorsing this reform have been, as a rule, fraudulent 
and hypocritical is also probable. If this is what these 
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gentlemen mean, we must admit that they know what 
they are talking about. And there is no doubt that 
great efforts have been made, in various quarters, to 
make the civil service reform appear to be a fraud and 
a sham by getting men appointed as heads of depart- 
ments and chiefs of bureaux and great offices who do 
not believe in the reform, and who are determined, if 
possible, to exhibit its methods as inefficient and odious. 
Much more of this kind of work is likely to be done. 
The more adroit opponents of civil service reform 
will refrain from attacking it openly; they will be well 
content if they can keep its administration in the hands 
of its foes, who will be sure to prove it a failure. 

Against a conspiracy of this nature the public may 
well be warned. The determination to break down the 
civil service rules is by many politicians frankly 
avowed and by many others secretly cherished. The 
great majority of those persons who manage our poli- 
tics and who manipulate the party organs may be 
counted as the open or insidious foes of the merit 
system. The establishment of this system was extorted 
from them by public opinion; it must be defended 
against them. There is need, just now, of a vigorous 
popular campaign against the spoilsmen. A thorough 
discussion of the system, its principles and its achieve- 
ments, would be extremely useful at the present time. 
The stupid cant of the spoilsmen about the establish- 
ment of “an office-holding aristocracy ” needs to be 
exposed, and the fact made plain that the merit system 
is the only method of distributing appointive offices 
upon purely democratic principles. The managers of 
the party machine constitute, in fact, an office-holding 
“trust” or “combine,’’ which generally manages to 
monopolize the offices and to shut out all those who 
do not belong to their clique. No one can hope for an 
office who has not in some way proved himself subser- 
vient tothem, The great majority of intelligent, capa- 
ble, self-respecting young men have no more prospect 
of obtaining office under the spoils system than if they 
were inhabitants of some other planet. But the merit 
system opens the doors freely and equally to all. The 
applicant for office depends not upon the favor of the 
local boss or the member of Congress, but solely on 
his own character and ability. This is the system which 
the spoilsmen stigmatize as “a relic of European gov- 
ernments.” It is easy to show the people the true in- 
wardness of the spoilsman’s objection and the hypoc- 
risy of his plea. But it is only by thorough discussion 
and systematic agitation that the cause will prosper ; 
public opinion must be aroused and invigorated; a 
powerful interest is arrayed against the reform, and 
can be baffled only by vigilant and resolute effort on 
the part of its friends. 

The urgency of this reform was never more appar- 
ent than at the present time. Great questions of adminis- 
tration seem to be forcing themselves upon the American 
people. In spite of ourselves we have already been 
compelled to take hold of the railways. Precisely what 
shape the problem of supervision or regulation will 
assume we cannot tell; much depends upon the action 
of the railways themselves. But it is possible that the 



























functions of government are to be considerably ex- 
tended in this direction, and perhaps in some others. 
And every such enlargement of the business of the 
state adds emphasis to the demand that the state’s 
business shall be done on business principles ; that the 
people who seek to turn our politics into a scramble 
for preferment and plunder shall be deprived of their 
power to prey upon the state. 


“The Century Dictionary.” 


THE readers of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE will bear 
witness that mention of publications of The Century 
Co, is seldom made in these columns. But that pub- 
lishing house is now putting forth a work of such 
transcendent literary importance, and one which will 
have so necessary a relation to the magazine whose 
name it bears, that it seems eminently fitting that ex- 
ception should be made in its favor. We refer to “ The 
Century Dictionary,” an authority which will hereafter 
be, so far as this magazine is concerned, the standard 
of English spelling and usage. 

In 1882-83 a body of scholars was organized by The 
Century Co, under the supervision of Prof. William D. 
Whitney and the management of Mr. Benjamin E. 
Smith. This consisted of a large force of workers ex- 
clusively employed on the Dictionary, and of many 
specialists who devoted a part of their time to the prep- 
aration of those portions of the book relating to their 
several studies. For years this work of making a great 
dictionary has gone on side by side with the work of 
making the magazines of The Century Co. We of the 
magazines have become familiar with the methods of 
the Dictionary editors and their co-workers, and with 
the refined artistic features which were in preparation 
contemporaneously with the literary, under The Cen- 
tury Co.’s art department, and especially under the 
management of Mr. W. L. Fraser of that department. 
We have known the scholarly spirit, the conscientious 
devotion, the cross-fire of comparison and criticism ; 
we have been witnesses of the amazing minuteness of 
investigation — of the unwearied thoroughness in every 
branch of the work. Before the public had seen any 
part of it, we had observed, as it were, the laying of 
stone upon stone of this unique and stupendous monu- 
ment of American scholarship. 

It is indeed a unique position which “ The Century 
Dictionary ” occupies, not only in American letters, but 
among all the dictionaries of the English language ; 
and it is because of its uniqueness that we can speak 
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freely of it without disparagement to the eminent 
lexicographical works which have preceded it, and 
which will continue to have their separate aims and 
uses. Its size and the breadth of its plan obviously 
place it in a class apart from such works as those of 
Webster and Worcester, while it is fuller than any 
other English dictionary of an encyclopedic character. 
Even when it is compared with the great dictionary of 
the Philological Society its individuality is clear. The 
aim of the latter is mainly philological, the tracing of 
the history of English words; that of the former is more 
general and practical, namely, the full explanation of the 
meaning and use of all that has entered into past and 
present English speech. Accordingly, while the diction- 
ary of the Philological Society distinctly repudiates the 
encyclopedic method of definition, and makes no at- 
tempt completely to record the language of science and 
of the practical arts, “The Century Dictionary” carries 
that method to its limit, and defines hundreds of techni- 
cal words excluded from its great rival. These two books 
thus rest on different foundations and appeal to differ- 
ent interests: the English work is the expression of 
the aims and interests of a single science; the Ameri- 
can work, of the practical needs of those who seek for 
information about any or all of the sciences—a differ- 
ence characteristic, perhaps, of the two nationalities. 

The fact that the publishers of “The Century Dic- 
tionary”’ ventured more upon the publicly untested 
results of the labors of their editors than has probably 
ever before been done in like case would be a matter 
of no particular interest, had not both the critical 
and the popular verdict already fully justified the con- 
fidence of those who have stood behind the Diction- 
ary’s editors with generous confidence and unfailing 
support. 

In this connection we are reminded of the remark of 
a publisher of great experience and success,— who is 
now no more,— to the effect that whenever he had hes- 
itated in the preparation of a costly work, and had mis- 
trusted the public appreciation of the very best that 
could be offered to it in a given line, and had thereupon 
begun to withhold where he should bestow, he had 
failed in his enterprise; whereas his most thorough 
faith in the public to which he was to appeal had been 
the accompaniment of his greatest successes, The his- 
tory of The Century Dictionary” has sustained this op- 
timistic view of publishing enterprises of importance, 
and its immediate success is an encouragement to the 
most wisely prodigal of labors in the direction of pop- 
ular enlightenment and culture. 
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Impressions of the International Exhibition of 1889. 


} VERY one must know by this time that the Intere~ 


national Exhibition which recently closed in Paris 
far surpassed all its forerunners in size and beauty, in 
the variety of its attractions, and in the number of its 
visitors. It would indeed be too late to write about it 
did I mean to write descriptively. But I want only to 
record one or two main impressions, and this I can do 
better now, perhaps, than I might at an earlier day. 
They grow clearer and clearer as my five busy weeks 
in Paris fall farther behind me, as the myriad details 
of the great show condense somewhat into a coherent 
picture; and their significance is confirmed by many 
things I have seen in many other parts of France. In 
their totality these impressions mean a new and very 
deep sense of the vigor and vitality of the French 
nation, of the part it has still to play in guiding the 
progress of the world. 

No one who visited Paris this summer could fail to 
feel that the immense success of her Exhibition had re- 
habilitated her in the eyes of Europe, had restored her 
to the rank she had seemed to be losing since the fall 
of the Empire. Once again the capital of France was un- 
questionably the capital of Western civilization. Here 
was the spot to which all eyes turned as to the focus 
of contemporary life. Paris this year has ruled in men’s 
thoughts as never before since the days when Napoleon 
III, exalted her. And what one sees elsewhere in the 
great land of which she is the heart deepens the feel- 
ing that her rank will remain to her, because it deepens 
one’s realization of the difference between the motives 
and methods that were efficacious under the Empire 
and those that have been efficacious this year. Napoleon 
and his agents, working for themselves, worked also 
for Paris and France —lamentably in the end, but for 
a time gloriously in more than one direction. This 
year Paris and France have worked for themselves. 
The change is full of cheering significance to all who 
have honored France as the world’s pioneer in many 
paths, intellectual, political, and humanitarian, and have 
believed in her even when she seemed to doubt her- 
self. It seems to me that the surest, the most impor- 
tant, result of this year’s enterprise will be to bring 
new faith and energy into her own soul, and new be- 
lief into the mind of outside doubters. 

If the Exhibition had been merely or chiefly a big 
fair, a big comparative display of commercial products, 
significant only of material progress, illustrative only 
of the ways in which money may be earned and spent, 
one would hardly write such words about it. But it 
was much more than this. To begin with, it was a 
place of recreation for the people, such as, surely, the 
world had never known before. Countless amusements 
were provided by day, entertainments for the eye and 
the ear and the mind; and at night—a most happy in- 
novation —the grounds were open and gaily lighted. 
As one looked down from the balcony of the huge 
tower on a Sunday afternoon and saw the thronging 
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figures,— more than three hundred thousand, some- 
times a population like that of a large city,—or, 
mingling with them, noted the vast preponderance of 
the “lower ” over the “ upper ”’ classes, yet the perfect 
order and decorum, the good-humor, the gaiety, the 
intelligent curiosity, one forgot that here were things 
which artists and savants might well cross the earth 
to see. One thought first, that here, month after month, 
the people could amuse itself and profit by its amuse- 
ment, and then, that a people needs play as well as 
labor, the circus as well as bread. And one respected 
and admired the nation that could prepare such a play- 
ground for itself without detriment to the more serious 
side of its enterprise, and could administer and make 


use of it so well. 
= 


~ In the second place, considered in its more serious 
aspect, Science and Art, not Trade, gave this Exhibi- 
tion its character and determined its success. Never 
before had the strictly intellectual side of modern man’s 
achievements been so conspicuously set forth. As 
President Carnot well said, it was a display of ideas 
rather than of things. The great buildings themselves 
“Were the objects that impressed one most — the daring 
science of their construction, the unprecedented degree 
of beauty that had been wrought with utilitarian iron 
and glass. Many people have laughed at the tall tower 
during the past year, but, I think, none who have seen 
it. Machinery Hall still more clearly illustrated what 
impossibilities are possible to-day. And as one passed 
from point to point, the feeling grew that the finest 
thing about the Exhibition was its aspect as a whole 
\—its excellent planning, its tasteful adornment, the 
monumental dignity that had been appropriately com- 
bined with festal brightness and variety ; and the impres- 
sion it gave of being a magnificent whole, not a casual 
jmassing of independent parts. All this meant the tri- 
umph of Science and Art working handin hand. Then 
in the domain of Science was the huge building filled 
with illustrations of the History of Labor in all ages, 
lands, and branches; the wonderful horticultural de- 
partment ; the instructive display of France’s manage- 
ment of her waterways and forests; and that vast 
aggregate of varied exhibitions which came under the 
general head of Social Economy. Evidently all these 
and many more were exhibitions of ideas, not of mere 
things,— but how truly so, only those can understand 
who saw them. And with these may be named the 
seventy ‘‘ Congresses ” which gathered from week to 
week to discuss questions of vital human interest. 
Art, however, was as conspicuous as Science. She 
had her part in the History of Labor, and her hand 
was shown in countless industrial exhibits, while the 
magnitude and splendor of the artistic collections 
proper cannot even be suggested in words. One saw 
the whole past century of France at its work, and, in 
still greater detail, the present day at its work in 
France and abroad. Nothing like the same panoramic 
view of modern endeavors and results had ever before 
been shown, and none could have been shown except 





















in Paris; for almost all that was good, and absolutely 
all that was best, had been produced there. Or, if there 
were exceptions, they showed the inspiration of French 
teaching andexample. Ofcourse, no other nation was 
represented a tenth part as fully as France, and some 
— like Germany — sent no “ official” collection at all. 
But quality will tell to a careful eye, be quantity ever 
so small; the tendency of a school will show through 
the veriest “ scratch’ assemblage of a hundred pictures ; 
the serious student will know if there are greater names 
out of sight than those he sees, and if he finds only 
confessed mediocrities will contrast them only with the 
mediocrities of other lands. Even thus judged, how- 
ever, as cautiously and leniently as possible, and with 
the French Retrospective Collection left out of sight 
and only current French work considered, the rest of 
Europe made a poor showing compared with France. 
There was not a single foreign room — except, perhaps, 
our own, of which I shall speak again — where one felt 
that anything very well worth doing had been done. 
This might have been explained in some cases by the 
fragmentary nature of the collections. But Belgium 
was very fully represented, the Scandinavian countries 
too, and England not inadequately. And how, in any 
case, could one explain away this further fact, that in 
no room did one feel that anything very well worth 
doing had been conceived or attempted ? There seemed 
but little proof that there must be better things at 
home than those one saw, or that better ones were 
likely soon to follow. There seemed as little of hope- 
ful suggestion or promise as of rich and ripe success. 
Merit was not altogether wanting, of course. Good 
pictures had been painted here and attempted there ; 
and here and there an interesting isolated personality 
was revealed. But a great Ar/—a collective move- | 
ment marked by force, character, and accomplishment 
—nowhere showed itself except in the galleries of | 
France. And true as this was of the painter’s art, it | 
was still truer of the sculptor’s. The show of modern | 
work in both departments was magnificent, but no one | 
would have been less impressed, less charmed, less | 
well instructed, had France exhibited alone. 

This brings me to another main point of interest. | 
As it was conspicuously in the art galleries, so it was | 
to a lesser degree almost everywhere else. Sometimes | 
we felt that foreign nations were the inferiors of France, | 
sometimes we knew that they had refused to show | 
their best in an exhibition which commemorated 1789. 
I need not inquire into causes more narrowly. I only | 
want to say that, as to their general result, in very many 
departments ‘the so-called International Exhibition 
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capability, were but the more clearly shown. This 
triumph of modern industry, art, and science meant, 
in fact, the triumph of France. It was a better “ re- 
venge”’ than could have been gained on a battlefield ; 
for no one who saw what Paris had done could think 
for a moment that, under like conditions, any other 
city could have done the same. If there might possi- 
bly be a doubt in some directions, there could be none 
with regard to matters of art. Nowhere else could so 
artistic an ensemble have been achieved, nowhere else 
could it have been adorned with so many thousand 
objects of the first artistic importance. 

Turning now for a moment to that Retrospective 
Exhibition of French art which was the crowning 
glory of the whole, I think I can affirm that one painter 
stood out above all his fellows as the incarnation 
of the century’s best. I heard many tongues say the 


same thing: It is the apotheosis of Corot. No one' 


quite knew him beforé; no one could fail to under- 
stand him here—his truth and strength and charm, 
his individuality, his variety, his quality of “style.’’ 
There was nothing more purely modern than his work, 
nothing more purely personal, nothing more purely 
lovely. And no one else had so united these three 
qualities, interpreting at once the spirit of modern art, 
the poetry latent in a human soul, and the perennial 
value of beauty. Millet stood next him in signifi- 
cance and charm, yet, it seemed to me, not quite so 
high. He was greater in mind, no doubt, and, like 
Corot, a poet too. But not so purely a poet, and it is 
the purest poetry that will live the longest in art. 
Nothing was more surprising in the Retrospective Col- 
lection than the immense number of admirable por- 
traits. Here, if I must give my vote, it will be for 
Bastien-Lepage. This is surely another of the immor- 
tals, and again because, while no rival painted better, 
none seems to have felt so strongly. We cannot call 
him a poet in Corot’s, in Millet’s way. But it means 
the poet’s spirit still when a man paints another as 
Bastien did — with such evident emotion in face of the 
nature he saw and of the means with which he was to 


‘render it. It means the great gift of sympathy, of in- 


sight. But I should never stopif I tried to note all the 
painters who here impressed me most. Let me turn for 
an instant to those one saw in the exhibition of the 
French work of to-day. Are they as great as the 
French painters of twenty or thirty years ago? Not 
quite: far ahead of the rest of the world, yet in some 
respects behind their elder brothers. For technical 
excellence their results could not be overpraised; but 
there seems less of soul in them, less of feeling, less 


seemed a national one. It seemed the creation of France.s-adoration of nature, less thought that each man should 


and her colonies, and of French enterprise bringing mar- 
velous things — like the reconstructed Cairene street 
—from many far-off lands. From their own point of 
view, the hostile governments would have been wiser 
not to allow France to work thus alone. They should 
not have given her the chance to show that, despite 
their hostility, she could draw enough from the outer 
world to make an exhibition larger, more beautiful, 
more varied, more interesting, instructive, and amus- 
ing, more scientific and more artistic, than had ever 
been made before. They should not have permitted 
the world to feel that even had she stood entirely alone 
it would have sufficed. Cold-shouldered as a republic, 
the Republic’s stature and strength, its vitality and its 


find some personal message to deliver. Of course there 
are exceptions, but it is of general facts I am speaking, 
and only in the most general way. 

On the whole the French sculptors of to-day im- 
pressed one even more than the painters, and quite 
apart from the fact that their work was less familiar. 
No familiarity could lessen one’s admiration for their 
marvelous results, or one’s wonder at the long list of 
names that rank among the best. The general level 
of accomplishment was as remarkable as the variety of 
the problems attempted, and the personality, sincerity, 
and strength of their solutions, The nude in action and 
repose ; figures of both sexes in simple, modern dress ; 
animals of every sort; colossal groups; complicated 
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reliefs; the ideal, the realistic, the fanciful, the gro- 
tesque; monumental work and decorative work; the ex- 
pression of infantile charm, of feminine beauty, of virile 
force, of decrepit age; the portrayal, not of figures 
merely but of ideas —everything had been essayed, 


and everything well done. It had not been found im. 


possible even to blend contemporary with idealistic, 
symbolic figures — most difficult of tasks in view of 
current modes of dress. If one knew nothing of the 
sculptor’s methods, thought nothing of the technical 
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one helps them, and where there is not help there is 
bitter hinderance, especially in what are called the 
“ higher branches ” of art. How are they to show what 
is in them if neither the Government nor the private 
citizen cares for anything they do, cares whether they 
do anything or not? It is not with them as it was at 
first with Millet and Corot and many of their fellows. 
The public does not reject some of them because it 
cares more for the work of others who work differently. 
It overlooks them all in favor of foreign painters who 


skill involved, the mere fact that the given conception~ do similar things and often not half so well. An oppo- 


had been soclearly incarnated was enough to astound 
any eye familiar with modern work in other countries. 
Here, too, there were no contrasts to draw between 
to-day and yesterday. The Retrospective Exhibition 
and that of current work blended together in one great 
stream beginning with Houdon and Rude, and wider 
and richer to-day than ever before. It is much in other 


sition founded on taste, on choice, may be overcome ; 
one founded on indifference, on a broad prejudice, is 
harder to fight; and it is deadlier in its effects, for it 
discourages effort in all possible directions. If the 
public sees and dislikes your work, you may hope to 
change its heart. If it will not even look at it, what 
can you do? And yet there is so much to-day in Amer- 


countries if we find one or two men who even know~Ajcan art that deserves to be looked at ! 


what sculpture means. In France there is a whole race 
of men who know it perfectly, and can teach it to the 
blindest observer. One more point should be noted. 
We are sometimes told that sculpture is too “ abstract ” 
and “ideal’’ an art to be in vital relationship with 
modern civilization. Yet the most idealistic of these 
French sculptors is as modern in feeling as French ; 
as sincere and personal as any painter could be. There 
has been no such work as theirs since the best bloom of 
the Italian Renaissance, yet they are no more like the 
Italians in aim or result than these were like the Greeks. 
“~~ Even after seeing all that the Frenchmen had done, 
however, an American could walk through his own 
galleries without shame. They were the most satis- 
fying, I think, after the French, and very surely the 
most promising. Yet only the American painters liv- 
ing abroad were well represented. The shipment from 


M., G. van Rensselaer. 


The Evolution of the Educator. 


THIRTY years ago the leaders of thought in the 
teaching profession worked in school-rooms. To-day 
they work in offices. The army idea has been adopted 
in the organization of educational work. The class 
teacher has lost his sovereignty and is become a private 
in a great army ruled by “ educators.” We witness a 
multiplication of positions filled by men who direct 
and supervise the work of teaching, but who do no 
teaching themselves. These educators have absorbed 
the executive functions of the school committee of old, 
and too often the thinking function of the teacher. 
The class teacher is given a course of study docked 








home very inadequately showed what is really being on all sides, with methods of teaching every subject, 
done athome. Taking all the works together, though, anda boss educator is on hand at intervals to see that 
what I felt was this — and I think any careful observer all mere class teachers keep in line. 
who bore the youth of our art in mind must have felt Two evils result from this condition. 
the same: “ Here a better foundation has been laid Teachers in large cities, having the matter and 
than we see in any other foreign room; here, more method of their work thought out and prescribed for 
than elsewhere, we read a belief that a painter’s first them, are ceasing to be ¢hinkers in a professional way. 
task is to learn to paint. The general level is already One boss may do the thinking for a hundred house 
“good, showing a number of capable painters, well builders, but builders of brains should do their own 
endowed, well trained, and seriously ambitious; a few thinking. 
of exceptional talent and accomplishment, and one, Recognition of efficiency in class teaching now comes 
John Sargent, who in his own line need fear no living in the form of an invitation to stop teaching a class, to 
rival, The foundation is well laid, and the prospects step out of the school-room, to become a dispensator 
for further development seem good, at least in certain of educationa] enthusiasm, a formulator of pretty the- 
directions. Portraiture promises extremely well; genre ories, a thinker for other workers. The highest price 
painting only needs to be more national in subject- paid for school supervision is paid in the annual draw- 
matter to show its strength and individuality better; ing off of good class teachers to go into the “ educator ”’ 
and landseape gives sure signs of incarnating those business. The influence of one superior class teacher 
very qualities which, in the French school, it threatens through his or her class work is more effective for good 
to lose —those personal, poetic qualities which made than the platitudes and reports of a dozen educators. 
the glory of the French generation just extinct. The It is an evil day for any profession when its highest 
least hopeful branches are those of historical and ideal- rewards bring with them an abandonment of actual 
istic painting and the painting of the nude.” professional work. Teachers must be made to see a 
But to note this last fact meant to note, in explana- future of honor and profit in actual class-room work. 
tion, the general fact which was most clearly in my Our great city school systems are burdened with super- 
mind as I left the American galleries. Not talent is vising officials, and are not giving substantial recogni- 
wanting to American artists, nor ambition, nor con- tion to acknowledged excellence in class-room work. 
scientiousness, but public appreciation. They are in William J, Desmond. 


the right path, and they are eager to advance, but no Miwavxee, Wis. 




















Christmus thim Times. 


HRISTMUS thim times, lads — ay me! 


None sich now’days, ’s I kin see: 
Great big fireplace, mouth es wide 
Es hyar to yander (’n’ I ain’t lied!) ; 
Brassy andines — see yer face! 
Chunks so gin’rous ha’ to place 
Yer chur way back agin the wall: 
Circle big enough fer all, 
Ole folks, com’ny, lads an’ lasses, 
’N’ nobody ’bleeged to, whin they passes, 
Ax yer ’scuse ’em, ’less’n they git 
Leetle bit mo ’n they sheer o’ the heat. 
Tell yer, lads, don’t hev no fires 
Now’days, through thim coops o’ wires. 
Leetle black rocks in red spittoons, 
Lift’n’ ’em with silver spoons, 
An’ puttin’ a tin pan on the top 
’Fo’ yer kin make the blazes hop. 
Then whin yer take the khiver off 
(See! hit ’s gi’n me this hyar cough), 
Freezin’ feet an’ scawchin’ lashes — 
Fancy ’taters in thim aishes, 
Or crackin’ scaly-barks on that hyarth! 
Lads, thim folks whar says the yarth 
’S growin’ better hain’t ne’er sot 
Roun’ a Christmus chunk in a ole log-hut, 


A-tellin’ o’ the’r yarns an’ a-crackin’ o’ the’r jokes 
The men folks a-waitin’ on the wimmin folks. 

Pass aroun’ the live coal tell ever’body lights ! 

Talk about yer seegereets, ’n’ new Virginny Brights ! 


Cawncob pipe, with a canebrake reed, 


Seasoned tell it ’s whitish, an’ the sweet Ca’liny weed 
’S good enough fer thim days. Bless me! hit ’s a joke, 
But my very eyes is waterin’ with the mem’ry o’ the 


smoke. 
Fust and middlemost wuz the gobbler — 
Billy cotch him in the pen. 
—— him these city turkeys 
Would n’t show up no mo ’na wren. 
Fawty poun’—I ’m speakin’ akrate — 
Turkeys run wil’ in thim regi’ns. 
Craw itse’f —I ’ve seed it medjered — 
Hol’ a brace o’ these town pigins. 
Hard o’ hearin’? ’T ain’t supprisin’, 
Waal, yer may be a little deaf. 
Tell yer ha’ to put that geezud 
On a platter to itse’f! 
Fust an’ middlemost wuz the gobbler — 
Think it tak a common pot 
Fer that b’ilin’ ? Niggers’ heyday — 
No clean duds that week we got. 
Niver seed a ole-time b’ilin’ ? 
Fix yer pot-han’l’ to the rack, 
Swing the rack on to the crossbar, 
Fol’ yer han’s then an’ set back: 
All the steam flies up the chimbly, 
Nary speck o’ sut is seen. 
Beats yer ranges, an’ thim tin things 
Smellin’ all o’ kerrysene. 
— Niver et a aish-cake? Mussy 
On this weasselin gineration ! 
’T ain’t no marvil they are dwin’lin’ 
To a lillypushin nation — 
Riz on patties 0’ cawn-shavin’s — 
Fancy name is Caraline. 
Hain’t ne’er hearn o’ aish-cake, hones’ ? 
Waal, I tell yer, lads, they ’re fine! 
Fust yer git the bigges’ cabbage, 
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An’ the cleanes’ in the patch: 
Strip the outen leaves off keerful, 
Gitten’ two o’ ’em jis to match; 
Put yer cawn dough now in one o’ ’em, 
Make a khiver o’ the tother, 
Rake a smooth place in the aishes, 
Pat it down an’ smooth ’em over. 
Tell yer, lads, I ’d ruther set ’n’ 
Smell that aish-cake bakin’ so 
’N eat a slish o’ Sally Long 
Riz by Devilmonico. 
— An’ the coffee. I ’m ole fogy, 
But I ’m hones’, lads, leastways. 
Did n’ yer gran’ma niver tell yer 
How the coffee in thim days 
Had a kind o’ richer flaver 
Than this town-made coffee ’s got ? 
Don’t know ¢/’t was in the coffee, 
Or the settlin’, or the pot — 
I hain’t sot out explainin’ 
The whifo’ an’ the how, 
But whin yer po’d it in yer cup 
(A bowl they ’d call it now), 
’Peared mo’ amber-like, an’ then 
It warn’t no everlastin’ sin 
When yer ’d drunk one cup 
Up an’ hev it filled ag’in. 
— Buscuits? Ain’t no buscuits now’days, 
Which I won’t spen’ time a-provin’. 
Ver ’d sesso, lads, yerse’f, ef you ’d 
A-peeped in that air oven, 
An’ see thim beauties, mos’ the size 
O’ sassers, swellin’ thar; 
An’ es for backbone-pie, ’n’ ribs — 
We ’Il drap the subjic hyer. 

So much fer the auax, lads,— 













I niver called yer ’tintion 
To the roasted aigs an’ goobers, 
An’ I clean forgot to mintion 
The ’possum — an’ — pertater — 
But there ’s no use ’numeratin’, 
Fer I see yer mouths is waterin’, 
An’ I know yer yurs is waitin’ 
To hur about the frolickin’ 
That follered after eatin’. 
Yer hearn tell o’ that lassie, lads, 
What married Billy-Boy — 
Could make a cherry-tart es quick 
’S a cat could wink its eye: 
I hain’t partic’lar marked what time 
A cat imploys a-winkin’, 
But, lads, thim wimmin folkses cl’ared 
That table, to my thinkin’, 
Quicker ’n a cat e’er wunk; an’ we 
Men folkses, in a twinklin’, 
Had slid it back, an’ h’isted thar 
Ole Joe, who sot to tink’rin’ 
The banjer, ’n callin’ “ Han’s all roun 
Tell every mortil sinner, 
Young an’ ole, po’ly ’n’ hale, 
Ups ’n’ dances down his dinner. 
arn’t partic’lar ’bout the step, lads, 
So’s yer kep’ in banjer-time ; 
Go ’s yer Laie — no Garman fangle, 
No silk tails yer feet ter tangle, 
Youth thim days wuz in its prime. 
Pass yer cups, lads,— drink it down: 
Nog is nog the cent’ry roun’, 
But Christmus thim days, lads,—ay me! 
None sich now’ days, ’s I kin see. 
Wooden hosses, roaming candles, 
Dolls o’ wax, an’ stricked candy ; 
Some with stockin’s fat with goodies, 
Yuthers none the’r legs to khiver, 
Fer the rich folks pow’ful handy, 
Fer the po’ folks — 
Waal, I niver 
Sot out, lads, to preach a sarmint — 
No philosopher I be, 
Only, es I wuz remarkin’, 
Christmus thim times suited me. 


Orelia Key Bell. 


oo 


Knowledge is Power. 


BELINDA is but seventeen, 

And yet she knows that if she flaunts 
Her painted fan and steals a glance 
At me’ behind its gorgeous screen 
She sets my pulses all a-dance, 


So, too, she knows that if we play 
At tennis in the August sun, 

The little roguish winds that fray 
Her curls and blow them all astray 
Tug at my heartstrings, one by one. 


And then again, if she and I 

Stroll down to watch the young moon shine 
A shape of gold in sea and sky, 

She knows if she but feigns a sigh 

She hears the truer ring of mine. 


So she is leading me a chase— 
Why should she ? Well, I won’t propose 
To any loveliness and grace 
Whose only fortune is her face, 
And fhat, you see,— 
Belinda knows! 


Mary E, Wardwell. 
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Mecenas bids his Friend to Dine. 





I VENTURE to put into octosyllabic verse a dinner 
invitation which | needed the other day. My host in- 
"goa wove the thread of his menx into the web of 
his request for my presence, which struck meas being 
a singularly good plan. ‘When one is to dine out it is 
always pleasant, and sometimes convenient, to know 
beforehand the nature of the banquet, the probable 
guests, and whether there is to be any music, espe- 
cially if the music is to be furnished by the German 
band which afflicts our neighborhood. All these points 
were neatly indicated in my friend’s note of invitation, 
which I paraphrase as follows: 






I beg you come to-night and dine. 
A welcome waits you, and sound wine,— 
The Roederer chill to a charm, 
As Juno’s breath the claret warm, 
The sherry of an ancient brand. 
No Persian pomp, you understand — 
A soup, a fish, two meats, and then 
A salad fit for aldermen 
(When aldermen, alas, the days! 
Were really worth their mayonnaise) ; 
A dish of grapes whose‘clusters won 
Their bronze in Carolinian sun ; 
Next, cheese — for you the Neufchitel, 
A bit of Cheshire likes me well; 
Café au lait or coffee black, 
With Kirsch or Kiimmel or cognac 
ee German band in Irving Place 

y this time purple in the face) ; 
Cigars and pipes. These being through, 
Friends shall drop in, a very few — 
Shakspere and Milton, and no more. 
When these are guests I bolt the door, 
With Not at Home to any one 
Excepting Alfred Tennyson. 


St. Patience’s Day. 


MERRILY bounded the usher’s heart 
Yestere’en as he bore his part. 


Merrily beamed the usher’s smile 
Greeting fair faces in the aisle. 


Rosily one sweet bridesmaid blushed 
As that vast throng in the church was hushed, 


And the man of God, by the altar side, 
Called benisons down on groom and bride. 


For the usher had caught the bridesmaid’s eye, 
And he gave a little impatient sigh. 


She whispered no word, and she made no sign, 
But her message came back from the sacred shrine: 


“ Be patient, patient, my love, to-night ; 
To-morrow is coming on wings of light.” 


Love makes the world go round, they say, 

But it could n’t go fast enough to-glay ; 

For the bells are ringing at eventide, 

And usher and bridesmaid are groom and bride. 


Kemper Bocock. 
A Breath. 
A BREATH may fan love’s flame to burning, 
Make firm resolve of trembling doubt ; 


But strange! at fickle fancy’s turning, 
The self-same breath may blow it out ! 


Mary Ainge DeVere. 
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